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dog-loving  women  in  the  Chicago 

market,  Ken-L  Products  is  using  24  advertising  in  theTribune  Magazine, 
full  color  ads  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  They  also  u.sed  the  Tribune’s 
Magazine.  Weekly  Illustrated  Food  Guide,  its 

Ken-L-Ration,  Ken-L-Biskit  and  color  comics,  its  TV  WEF^K  maga- 
Ken-L-Treats  are  getting  the  most  zine,  its  full  color  and  black-and- 
powerful  sales  penetration  po.s.sible  white  newspaper  pages.  For  six  out 

in  this  rich  market.  The  Tribune  of  the  past  seven  years,  the  Tribune 

Magazine’s  total  circulation  tops  has  led  all  other  newspapers  in  the 

1 ,3(X),()()0.  It  reaches  2  out  of  3  fam-  world  in  general  advertising  of  gro- 

ilies  in  Chicago  and  suburbs.  eery  products. 

Grocery  product  advertisers  know  If  you  .sell  any  groc-ery  products, 

the  selling  power  of  this  medium.  you’llseU moreofthemintheChicago 
During  the  first  9  months  of  1957,  market  with  .some  form  of  Chicago 


they  used  more  than  354  pages  of  Tribune  advertising. 
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An  Improved  Method  of  Producing 
Stereotype  Plates  AUTOMATICALLY! 


By  streamlining  the  horizontal  operation  of 
plate  making,  the  WOOD  AUTOPONY  casts, 
shaves  and  cools,  AUTOMATICALLY,  at  the 
rate  of  21a.  plates  per  minute.  All  features  of 
other  famous  WOOD  Pony  Autoplates  have  been 
retained  with  added  improvements  that  assure 
“Better  Stereotype  Plates”,  F-A-S-T-E-R!  For 
Tensionplate  lockup,  plates  may  also  be  moved 
into  the  Automiller  without  manual  lifting. 


CASTING  CVC1.E  .  .  . 

When  starting  button  is  pushed 
it  engages  an  inter-lock  which 
prevents  accidental  operation 
of  casting  box  tilting  mecha¬ 
nism-starting  button  activates 
automatic  casting  cycle. 


MAT  POSITIONING  ..  . 

Casting  box  tilts  back  toward  operator  approxi¬ 
mately  20°.  Mat  sets  into  clips  more  easily  and 
faster.  Tilting  operation  controlled  by  push 
button.  With  mat  and  pouring  sheet  locked 
in  casting  box,  control  buttons  return  box  to 
vertical  position,  ready  to  start  casting  cycle. 


CONTROL  PANEL  .  .  . 

Puts  streamlined  plate  making  at 
your  finger  tips-Starting  button 
activates  automatic  casting,  shav¬ 
ing,  cooling.  Timer  automatically 
controls  number  of  plates  desired. 
Machine  shuts  off  when  correct 
number  of  plates  have  been  cast. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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YOUR  FIRST  TEAM  FOR  SALES  IN  INDIANA 


Kftmimf 


7:Ooam  i  NOON  i  primacy \  m, 


they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More  ! 


•  You’ll  build  a  healthy  sales  figure  in  the  Indianapolis  market!  Here  are  the 
facts,  in  easy-to-take  form.  Indianajtolis  drug  store  and  general  merchandise  sales 
are  both  virtually  80%  over  the  national  average.*  Average  annual  income  here 
is  a  substantial  $6,882!  And  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago,  in  its  latest 
annual  report,  calls  Indianapolis  "Big  Town  —  Boom  Town!”  So  whatever  you’re 
selling — from  nerve  tonic  to  hair  tonic — you’ll  find  a  healthy  sales  climate  in 
Indianapolis.  Write  for  complete  market  and  circulation  data. 


One  of  America’s  largest, 
richest  markets  . . .  where 
your  advertising  message 
can  be  delivered  385,000 
times  each  day  by  two 
of  America's  greatest 
newspapers. 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


'1954  Census  of  Business  and  Retail  Trade 


The  Indianapolis  Star 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Nov.  25-29 — International  Press  Institute,  second  Asian  Conference,  Kandy 
Ceylon. 

Dec.  2-4 — International  Labor  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  Am. 
bassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Dec.  2-13 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

Dec.  6-7 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  third  annual  con- 
vention,  Statler  Hotel,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dec.  7 — ^Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Fall  meeting,  Wisconsin 
Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

Dec.  7-8 — North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Fall  meeting.  Sir  Walter  Hotal, 
Raleigh. 

Dec.  9 — United  Press  Newspaper  Editors  of  New  York  State,  meeting, 
Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  14-15— The  Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio  meeting.  Fort  Hayas 
Hotel,  Columbus. 
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Jan.  3 — Virginia  Associated  Press  annual  meeting,  John  Marshall  Hotal 
Richmond. 

Jan.  5-7 — Northeastern  Group  of  Classified  Advertising  Managers'  Associa¬ 
tion;  meeting.  Park  Sheraton  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  6-17 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  seminar,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  Now  York  City. 

Jan.  9-11 — Illinois  Newspaper  Publishers  and  Editors,  meeting.  Pare  Mar¬ 
quette  Hotel,  Peoria,  111. 

Jan.  10-11 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Winter  convention,  Carlsbad, 
New  Mexico. 

Jan.  1 1 — New  Mexico  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting.  La  Caverna 
Hotel,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

Jan.  12-14— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Claypool 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Jan.  14-16 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  convention, 
Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  16-18 — Tennessee  Press  Association  semi-annual  convention,  HoW 
Hermitage,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  17-18 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Winter  meeting,  Casper,  Wyo. 

Jan.  18-20 — Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  meeting,  Galveston. 

Jan.  19-22 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  23-2S— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  annual  convention,  HoW 
Westward  Ho,  Phoenix,  Arit 

Jan.  24-25 — Michigan  Press  Association,  90th  annual  convention.  End 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Jan.  24-25 — Del-Mar-Va  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Dover  Hot*' 
Dover,  Del. 

Jan.  25 — ^Texas  Press  Association,  llth  annual  Mid-Winter  meeting.  Com¬ 
modore  Perry  Hotel,  Austin,  Texas- 

Jan.  26-28 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Winter  meeting 
Mark  Twain  Hotel,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  27-Feb.  7— American  Press  Institute,  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chill 
News  Executives  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation)  semirur, 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  ^ 

Feb.  6 — California-Nevada  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting,  Hotel  di' 
Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Feb.  6— CNPA  Industrial  Relations  Bureau,  annual  meeting.  Hotel  dei 
Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Feb.  6-8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  25th  annual  meeting,  Deshlw 
Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Feb.  6-8 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harni 
Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  6-9 — California  f‘ 


The  Topeka  Daily 
Capital  and  Topeka 
State  Journal  cover 
the  rich  Kansas  mar¬ 
ket  like  a  blanket 
Total  Combined  Cir¬ 
culation  89,474 


Stauffer  Publications  Newspapers.  (Represented  Nationally  by  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc. 
Offices:  Chicago,  New  York,  Detroit,  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  and  Atlanta.) 


Market  in 
Massachusetts 


Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  convention 
Hotel  del  Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Feb.  17-28 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Directors  (for  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation)  seminar,  Columbia  University,  Ne« 
York  City. 

Feb.  22-24 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Radisson,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  23-25 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Spring  meeting,  Drake  Hote 
Chicago. 

Feb.  27-28  &  March  I— National  Editorial  Association  annual  Mid-WInt»' 
meeting.  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans.  La. 

March  6-8 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America.  Inc.,  annual  we**' 
Ing,  Chicago. 

March  10-21 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


Only  the  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette 
offers  saturation  H  / 


coverage  of  the 
Worcester  Market 


Coverage 

The  Worcester 
TELEGRAM  and  GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSEHS 
Howard  M.  Booth,  Publisher 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  t  SCHMITT,  lac. 

Notional  Representatives 


Vol.  90,  No.  48,  November  23,  1957,  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth  Estatf  • 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue — The  International  Year  Bw 
Number  in  February  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  y 

ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N-  ; 
(Printed  by  Hughes  Printing  C^..  Eiast  Stroudsbur*,  Pa.)  Second  cUm 
privileges  authorized  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  under  Act  of  March  3,  18/9. 
Titles  patented  and  Registered  and  contents  Copyrighted  1957  by  the 
Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription  $6.50  in  United  States  and  Po^****;^, 
and  In  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $10.00.  Payment  in  Sterling 
to  E&P  “American  Account"  First  National  City  Bank  of  N.  Y.,  115  Ol® 

St.,  London,  or  to  the  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Bank  Limited,  Royal  k-xcB*  s 
Branch,  85  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
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I.N.S.  Laiunches 
Expamded  Coverage 
of  Science  News 

International  News  Service  announces  a  major  expansion  of  its  editorial  struc¬ 
ture  to  meet  the  great  and  growing  interest  in  science. 

As  part  of  this  program,  INS  has  created  two  new  posts— atomic  science  editor 
and  medical  science  editor— staffed  by  unusually  able,  experienced  writers  in 
these  fields.  They  are: 

Darrell  Garwood,  military  affairs  expert  and  science  reporter  in  the 
INS  Washington  bureau,  who  becomes  atomic  science  editor.  From 
his  base  in  the  nation’s  capital,  where  he  has  been  stationed  for  over 
a  decade,  he  will  now  concentrate  exclusively  on  spot  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  coverage  of  the  “new  world”  of  atomic  energy,  missiles,  rockets, 
and  space  experiments. 


Patricia  McCormack,  authority  on  health  and  medicine,  who  becomes 
medical  science  editor.  She  joins  INS  in  New  York  after  a  distin¬ 
guished  record  as  medical  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
and,  more  recently,  as  assistant  scientific  information  director  of  the 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis.  Her  assignment:  Incisive, 
authoritative  reporting  of  developments  that  affect  the  health  and 
well-being  of  men,  women  and  children. 


Today’s  newspaper  editors  and  their  readers  want  and  need  clear-cut  Informa¬ 
tion  about  the  amazing  scientific  advances  that  are  shaping  the  future  of 
mankind.  With  these  appointments,  INS  moves  ahead  to  expand  its  coverage  on 
this  important  news  front. 

IN¥ERNAYIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 
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“Let  every  man  be  occupied,  and 
occupied  in  the  highest  employment 


of  which  his 
nature  is  capable, 


and  die  in  the 


consciousness  that 
lie  has  done 


‘  ^  his  best.’ 


Profit  sharing  permits  everyone  to 
have  that  soul  satisfying  feeling  of 
doing  his  best; — (and  to  benefit  by 
his  increasing  efficiency). 

Profit  sharing  pension  plans  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  number. 

They  are  building  security  for  more 
and  more  workers.  And  increased 
profit  for  their  companies. 

HOWLAND  and  HOWLAND,  INC. 

Publishers'  Representatives 


P.S. — If  you  wish  a  copy  of  our  plan  for  purposes 
of  comparison, — glad  to  send  it. 

(It  has  been  approved  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.) 


Write  our  home  office: — 1  East  54th  Street, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


/Say  C^ru/in  d  X^olumn 

'k  if  if  if  'k  if 

T)  UNCTUATION  grows  sparse  in  this  Interplanetary  Age.  Colum- 
•*-  nist  Ben  Hayes,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen,  reports  one 
“Lord”  Timothy  Dexter,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  1820  wrote 
a  book,  “A  Pickle  for  the  Knowing  Ones.”  without  benefit  of 
punctuation,  to  the  annoyance  of  readers.  Later,  he  added  a 
do-it-yourself  supply  of  commas,  periods,  colons  (whole  and 
semi-)  as  a  footnote,  explaining:  “1  put  in  A  nuf  here  and  thav 
may  peper  and  soil  it  as  they  please.”  (Also  eccentric  in  spell¬ 
ing.  he  would  get  nowhere  in  the  Scripps-Howard  National 
Spelling  Bee) .  Mr.  Hayes  remarks  his  copydesk  keeps  saying; 
“Copy  looks  cleaner  without  so  many  chicken  tracks.”  And 
Citizen  Editor  Don  E.  Weaver  hates  unnecessary  quotation 
marks.  Dexter  claimed  he  would  make  a  good  emperor  of 
the  “younited  states  of  A  mercary”  but  perhaps  he  had  better 
qualifications  as  a  dictator  of  English  as  she  is  wrote.  Maybe 
his  late  lordship  had  an  idea — ^good  or  bad. 

Lament  of  the  Punctual  Male 

I  .sal  and  wailed  unlil  site  rame, 

.\nd  when  finally  w'e  niei. 

She  was  over  an  hour  lale 
.■\n«l  I  was  oversel. 

— Koger  J.  llerz 

— The  long-lost  $10,000  gold  championship  belt  presented 
John  L.  Sullivan  in  Boston  in  1887  has  been  acquired  by  James 
S.  DeLaurier,  publisher,  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times.  Hailed  by 
Jack  Dempsey  as  authentic  and  as  the  ring’s  No.  1  trophy,  the 
great  nine-panel  belt  has  zircons  substituted  for  its  original 
diamonds.  The  latter  were  said  to  have  been  plucked  from 
their  moorings  by  the  Great  John  L.  to  pay  his  latter-day  beer 
tabs,  .  .  .  Henry  Humphreys,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Sw 
amusement  editor,  is  composer  of  an  opera  he’s  worked  on 
for  10  years,  presented  at  the  College-Conservatory  of  Muac 
in  Cinci.  It’s  a  musical  version  of  the  Mayerling  story,  based 
on  facts  recalled  by  Mr.  Humphreys’  mother,  a  Viennese  opera 
singer,  who  was  10  when  the  tragedy  occurred  in  1889. 

!So  Jump  For  Joy 

(>  du  not  think  you  are  undone. 

And  shriek  to  bluish  heaven, 

Kerause  the  jump  for  twenty-one 
Is  found  on  twenty-seven. 

Just  think  of  him  who  turns  the  page 
To  read  the  jump,  as  hinted; 

And  finds,  in  his  bewildered  rage. 

It  wasn't  even  printed! 

The  moral?  Though  your  life  is  bumpy. 

Don’t  ever  let  it  make  you  jumpy. 

Jacob  (’..  Solovay 

— Appreciated  note  from  Editor  Jim  Howard,  Laramie  (Wyo.) 
lican-Boomerang:  “I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  our  entire  staff  (all  seven 
of  us)  to  tell  you  how  much  we  enjoy  your  column.  It  provides  us  wiin 
laughs,  some  valuable  tips  and  a  concise  report  on  what  goes  on  in 
other  newsrooms  around  the  country.”  .  .  .  Mrs.  Isabel  Zuker,  Detrm 
Times  garden  editor,  was  called  to  a  hospital  to  identify  a  plant  with 
which  a  patient  had  poisoned  himself  in  attempting  self-medication.  She 
named  it  at  once:  Jimson  weed.  .  .  .  Odd  political  play:  Flemuigton 
(N.  J.)  Hunterdon  County  Democrat  ran  a  2-col.  cut  of  defeated  Forbes 
and  a  2-col.  Forbes  headline  over  a  story  about  the  re-election  of  Go*- 
Meyner.  .  .  And  Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch  reported  Robert 
W.  Waldron  had  his  pockets  picked — in  the  Hudson  County  Courthouse, 
Jersey  City.  (P.S.  —  Forbes,  Republican,  carried  Hunterdon  County; 
hence  the  local  play.) 
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.  .  .  with  Circulation  Leadership 


51,128 


TOTAL  DAILY  CIRCULATION 
LEAD  OVER  2ND  PAPER 


City  Zone  Lead  10,108 
City  and  RTZ  Lead  19,253 


. . .  with  Advertising  Leadership 


-8,196,713 


LINES  (Year  1956) 


Retail  Lead  2,607,104  li. 
General  Lead  1,368,879  li. 
Classified  Lead  4,020,730  li. 


SOURCES:  ABC  Poblitn«t$'  Stolements  for  six 
months  ending  Morch  31,  19S7;  Medio  Records 
totol  odvertising,  less  legol,  AW,  TW  ond 
Comics,  1956;  Annuol  Report,  Portlond,  1956. 

'Oregon  ond  7  Counties  of  Southwest  Woshington. 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY 
MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  INC. 
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K,  C.  Star  Decree 


^T^he  final  judgment  in  the  anti  trust  case  against  the  Kansas  City  Star 

may  serve  as  a  jnecedent  for  the  government  to  break  up  forced 
combination  advertising  rates  in  “one-ne\vspa|)er  towns”  where  they 
now  exist.  It  could,  however,  be  treated  by  the  government  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  case  in  which  circumstances  covered  in  the  specified  jjeriod  by 
the  original  complaint  have  not  and  do  not  exist  elsewhere.  This  seems 
unlikely  inasmuch  as  a  court  decree  against  combination  rates  is  now 
on  the  books.  \Vhether  the  judgment  was  the  result  of  a  |ieculiar  set  of 
conditions  or  not  would  probably  be  immaterial  if  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  intends  to  attack  combination  rates  per  se. 

If  this  proves  to  be  the  government’s  course,  it  will  be  unfortunate 
for  many  of  the  morning-evening  combinations  and  for  their  readers. 
It  is  generally  accepted,  and  has  been  so  stated  by  some  of  those  pub¬ 
lishers,  that  elimination  of  the  forced  combination  rate  would  mean 
the  automatic  sus|>ension  of  the  "weak”  member  of  the  team  which 
would  be  unable  to  pay  its  own  way.  The  present  rate  system  has  en¬ 
abled  some  puljlishers  to  carry  both  morning  and  evening  papers  as  a 
pid)Iic  service  one  of  which  woidd  be  otherwise  uneconomical. 

The  judgment  against  forced  combination  circulation  rates  will  have 
no  effect  on  other  newspapers  l^ecause  a  similar  subscription  setup 
does  not  exist  elsewhere. 

The  forced  disposal  of  the  Star’s  radio  and  television  stations  could 
also  be  used  as  a  precedent  in  other  cities  if  the  government  wishes  to 
utilize  it.  It  makes  little  difference  that  the  Star  would  have  had  to  sell 
its  stations  anyway  under  FCC  rules  following  the  adverse  court  deci¬ 
sion.  The  fact  remains  that  the  sale  has  been  ordered  as  part  of  the 
final  decree  and  stands  as  another  threat  to  those  newspapers  that  have 
broadcasting  interests  in  one-newspaper  towns.  Here  again  it  will  be 
the  public’s  loss  if  the  government  acts  in  this  way.  Newspapers  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  efficient  ojierators  of  broadcasting  stations  in 
the  public  interest  in  most  places. 

Time  will  tell,  of  course,  whether  the  government  intends  to  extend 
the  effect  of  this  decree. 


Baltimore  Ad  Tax 


A  LL  advertising  media  and  all  those  that  use  advertising  must  pre- 
pare  for  an  all-out  fight  against  the  Baltimore  advertising  tax.  Its 
effect  in  Baltimore,  and  anywhere  else  it  might  be  adopted,  will  be 
to  raise  the  cost  of  advertising  drastically  thus  automatically  reducing 
the  volume.  This  can  only  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  all  media  and 
ultimately  on  the  merchants  and  the  volume  of  trade  in  the  city. 

Nine  major  stores  in  Baltimore  testified  that  the  proposed  7i/2%  tax 
would  add  $449,653  to  their  annual  advertising  bill.  Even  though  the 
tax  as  adopted  is  4%  this  means  almost  a  tjuarter  million  dollars  addi¬ 
tional  for  those  stores.  If  one  medium — newspapers,  for  instance — 
received  all  of  these  merchants’  advertising  appropriations,  the  addi¬ 
tional  2%  gross  receipts  tax  on  advertising  would  cost  them  about 
$125,000  a  year.  This  would  probably  require  higher  rates  to  meet  the 
expense  which  in  turn  would  affect  the  merchants. 

In  the  case  of  E  &  P’s  “50,000-circulation  daily”  (Ajn  il  13,  page  9)  a 
similar  tax  would  add  $101,000  to  the  cost  of  local  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising.  In  Baltimore  it  will  lie  many  times  that. 

In  many  places  a  tax  of  this  nature  could  mean  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  downtown  shojjping  area  where  merchants  tvho  pay  a 
heavy  tax  on  advertising  would  be  competing  with  non-taxed  stores 
outside  the  city  limits. 

We  believe  that  the  effects  of  this  levy  will  go  far  beyond  anything 
imagined  by  the  mayor  of  Baltimore  in  his  search  for  additional  tax 
revenue. 
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FACULTY  ‘PURGE’ 


Laurence  Campbell  in  his  letter  (Oct. 
19)  was  seeking  support  in  a  ruckus  he 
raised  at  Florida  State  University  and 
which  ended  by  his  being  soundly  re¬ 
buffed  by  a  faculty  reviewing  board. 

The  issue  raised  is  much  broader  than 
any  curricular  problem,  as  might  appear 
from  his  letter.  Whether  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  asked  to  read  widely  on 
current  issues,  as  was  done  at  Florida 
State  University  for  some  20  years  and 
as  Columbia  ^hool  of  Journalism  has 
just  announced  it  is  now  doing,  is  of 
course  debatable.  My  guess  is  most  work¬ 
ing  newspapermen  would  favor  this,  and 
it  may  be,  as  Campbell  claims,  most  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  would  not. 


But  the  main  issue  raised  in  connection 
with  eradicating  the  serious  reading  pro¬ 
gram  at  Florida  State  University  was  not 
one  of  curricular  differences:  it  was  the 
right  to  hold  such  differences.  Both  uni¬ 
versities  and  newspapers  have  waged  a 
long  and  unremitting  battle  to  protect 
this  right. 

I  happen  to  favor  the  serious  type  of 
journalism  program,  and  when  I  did  not 
renounce  my  views,  Campbell  did  not 
choose  to  propose  curricular  changes  to 
the  proper  faculty  bodies  for  decision  on 
their  merits  but  instead  attempted  to  purge 
me  from  the  faculty  on  a  spurious  charge 
of  non-cooperation.”  When  he  finally  had 
to  support  this  charge  before  a  faculty 
committee  it  was  unanimously  turned 
down. 


It  may  not  be  too  important  what 
Laurence  Campbell  or  anyone  else  thinks 
should  be  taught  in  journalism  schools 
but  God  help  us  when  alternative  views 
can  be  labeled  as  akin  to  treason. 

Earl  L.  Vance 

Tallahassee,  Florida 


APPLES  AND  ORANGES 


You  were  kind  enough  to  print  some 
material  from  my  talk  on  “The  Next  Major 
Step  Forward  In  Media  Measurement” 
given  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations* 
(E  &  P,  Oct.  26,  page  11).  However, 
primary  consideration  was  given  to  our 
estimates  of  relative  media  cost  efficiency 
data. 

We  feel  that  this  really  represents  a 
major  distortion  of  the  points  we  are 
trying  to  make.  I’ve  been  quite  unhappy 
with  the  trade  press  treatment  of  my  talk. 
I  had  three  major  points  to  make: 

1.  It  is  high  time  that  we  break  through 
this  fetish  of  “apples  and  oranges”  com¬ 
parisons.  We  all  have  to  make  compari¬ 
sons  between  different  media. 

2.  We  have  made  an  attempt  at  this 
comparison;  the  results  are  as  published. 
However,  we  are  dissatisfied  with  our 
procedures  and  want  to  enlist  everybody’s 
help  in  improving  these  comparisons. 

3.  Even  though  we  have  made  com¬ 
parisons  among  media  in  terms  of  cost 
efficiencies,  we  recognize  that  there  are 
qualitative  differences  among  media  in 
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the  kind  of  impressions  that  the  various 
media  deliver — variations  arising  from  the 
amount  of  information  they  present;  the 
emotional  and  esthetic  feelings  created; 
and  the  degree  of  acceptance  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  audiences  of  the  media. 

Readers  have  either  been  seriously  dis¬ 
turbed  by  what  they  have  read  of  my 
talk,  or  who  want  tp  grab  the  bare  quanti¬ 
tative  data  and  run  with  them. 

Perhaps  more  than  anybody  else,  we 
can  see  the  deficiencies  of  our  procedure. 
Our  results  represent  a  hodge-podge  of 
data  of  varying  degrees  of  representative¬ 
ness  and  projectability  for  both  media 
audience  and  advertising  audience  factors, 
and  are  only  one  of  several  ways  to  meas¬ 
ure  media  relationships. 

In  summary,  we  must  fly  in  the  face 
of  the  old  bromide  which  says  “You 
Can’t  Compare  Oranges  and  Apples!” 

We  say  “We  Must!”  compare  oranges 
and  apples  and  keep  searching  for  more 
scientific  ways  to  improve  our  comparisons. 
In  these  comparisons,  we  recognize  that 
there  are  many  aspects  to  the  impressions 
delivered  by  advertising  media  and  give 
the  media  full  measure  of  value. 

Despite  the  current  stage  of  media 
research  technology,  I  predict  that  the 
next  major  step  forward  in  media  meas¬ 
urement  will  be  the  development  of  meas¬ 
ures  of  individual  advertisement  audiences 
which  will  be  equivalent  and  comparable 
for  the  major  media. 

Seymour  Banks 
Manager,  Media  Planning 
and  Research, 

Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Chicago. 

SLANTING  BY  OMISSION 

We  have  read  the  article  by  Fred  Danzig 
on  ASCAP.  BMI  and  the  music  business 
(E  &  P,  Nov.  9,  page  58). 

As  an  expression  of  Mr.  Danzig’s  opin¬ 
ions,  this  is  a  worthwhile  effort;  as  an 
objective  FYI  piece  for  the  guidance  of 
editors,  it  is  not. 

As  newspapermen  well  know,  a  story 
can  be  slanted  without  misstating  the  facts. 
Merely  by  leaving  out  certain  information 
and  choosing  quotes  artfully,  the  entire 
tone  of  an  article  can  be  manipulated. 

Space  does  not  permit  analyzing  the 
many  examples  of  innuendo  and  omission 
with  which  Mr.  Danzig  has  slanted  his 
story,  but  one  flagrant  example  cannot 
be  ignored.  John  Crosby,  who  has  written 
thousands  of  words  in  protest  of  the  BMI- 
broadcasters  combine,  is  quoted  out  of 
context  to  make  it  appear  that  his  senti¬ 
ments  are  the  reverse. 

John  Crosby  has  gone  on  record  as 
follows:  “There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
there  was  great  suppression  of  songs  by 
ASCAP  composers,  who  comprise  practi¬ 
cally  every  songwriter  of  note,  coupled 
with  a  constant  promotion  of  BMI 
songs  ...  It  is  a  shocking  situation  but 
it  seems  to  me  somebody  should  have 
been  shocked  about  it  a  long  time  ago.” 

Burton  Lane 

President,  Songwriters’  Protective 
Association, 

New  York  City 
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Homer  Bijrart  owes  his  success,  at  least 
in  part,  to  the  fact  that  he  can’t  draw. 

When  the  faculty  at  the  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology  discovered  this,  they  gently 
nudged  him  out  of  his  ambition  to  be 
an  architect.  That  nudge  started  him  on 
his  way  to  becoming  a  reporter. 


Today  he  is  acknowledged  one  of  the  great 
reporters.  When  he  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1946 
for  his  reporting  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific, 
Time  called  him  “one  of  the  war’s  best 
reporters.’’  His  reporting  from  Korea  won  him, 
in  1951,  a  rare  second  Pulitzer,  and  an 
Overseas  Press  Club  award. 


Homer  Bigart’s  career  reflects  the  bellicosity 
of  our  times.  He  started  life  peacefully  enough 
in  Hawley,  Pa.  After  Carnegie  Tech  turned 
him  away,  he  went  quietly  to  New  York 
University,  studied  journalism,  worked  as  a 
copy  boy  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
His  career  as  a  reporter  started  with 
four  years  of  covering  church  news.  But  his 
reputation,  to  quote  a  colleague, 
was  made  “at  the  cannon’s  mouth.” 


Be  glad  he  can’t  draw 


©be  Ncto  IJork  Slimes 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


Since  1942,  when  he  went  to  London  to  cover 
the  air  war  over  Germany,  he  has  covered 
more  wars  than  Richard  Harding  Davis  had 
uniforms  for.  He  covered  the  Sicilian  invasion, 
the  Italian  campaign,  Anzio,  the  landings 
in  Southern  France.  He  covered  the  fight  for 
the  Philippines  and  for  Okinawa. 

He  went  from  Japan  back  to  Europe  in  1945, 
covered  the  fighting  in  Palestine  in 
1946-47,  was  kicked  out  of  Hungary  in  1948. 


That  year  he  scored  a  beat  that  won  him  the 
first  George  Polk  memorial  award  given  by  the 
Overseas  Press  Club.  He  traveled  11  days  by 
mule  and  foot  to  get  an  e.xclusive  interview  with 
Markos,  the  Greek  guerrilla  leader,  in  his 
secret  hideout  deep  in  the  mountains. 


Homer  Bigart,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  said, 
has  a  “great  zeal  for  good  reporting.” 

For  the  last  several  years  he  has  been  applying 
that  zeal  to  reporting  for  The  New  York  Times. 
Some  of  the  most  colorful,  most  informing 
stories  from  the  Middle  East  during 
the  past  year  have  carried  his  by-line. 


On  The  New  York  Times,  Homer  Bigart  is  one 
of  a  world-covering  team  of  equally  zealous 
reporters,  editors  and  correspondents  who 
every  day  make  The  Times  a  lively,  absorbing 
newspaper  to  read.  Readers  get  more  out  of  it— 
and  so  do  advertisers. 
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Kansas  City  Star  Adjusts 
Business  to  Court  Decree 


Forced  Combination  for  Ads 
And  Subs  Banned;  Selling  Stations 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  Com¬ 
pany  adjusted  its  business  prac¬ 
tices  this  week  to  the  terms  of 
a  court  decree  which  ended  the 
civil  antitrust  suit  brought  by 
the  Government  on  Jan.  6,  195.3. 

Specifically,  the  Star  and  its 
morning  edition,  the  Times,  are 
compelled  to: 

1.  Stop  selling  general  adver¬ 
tising  or  classified  advertising 
mder  forced  combinations  in 
the  morning,  evening  or  Sunday 
editions.  (This  has  already  been 
done.) 

2.  Permit  subscribers  to  elect 
Koming-Sunday,  Evening-Sun- 
day  or  Morning,  Evening,  Sun- 
fcy  options,  with  fair  differen- 
lals  in  prices.  (The  papers  have 
keen  sold  at  45c  a  week  home- 
fclivered  in  a  compulsory  mom- 
Bg-evening-Sunday  package.) 

The  decree,  signed  by  four 
Star  attorneys  and  seven  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  attorneys 
and  filed  with  Federal  Judge 
Richard  JI.  Duncan,  also  spells 
out  a  prohibition  against  dis¬ 
crimination  as  to  space,  placing 
of  advertisements,  and  refusal 
to  publish  ads  where  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  copy  meet  the 
reasonable  standa^s  uniformly 
applied  by  the  newspapers. 

Must  Sell  Stations 

Within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
Star  agreed  to  dispose  of  its 
*dio  and  television  broadcast 
IKperties.  It  must  seek  court 
approval  for  any  future  acquisi- 
^ns  in  this  field,  the  proof 
"•wig  that  the  acquisition  will 
not  unduly  restrain  competition 
w  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in 
w  dissemination  of  news  and 
advertising  in  the  metropolitan 
area. 

Assistant  Attorney  General 
Victor  R.  Hansen,  in  charge  of 
^  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
taepartment  of  Justice,  said: 
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“We  believe  that  the  judgment 
will  bring  about  the  result 
sought  by  our  civil  case.  Di¬ 
vestiture  of  the  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  should  increase 
competition  in  the  dissemination 
of  news  and  advertising.  The 
defendants’  present  position  as 
publisher  of  the  only  morning 
and  evening  newspapers  cannot 
be  used  to  require  advertisers 
to  place  unwanted  ads  or  sub¬ 
scribers  to  take  unwanted  news¬ 
papers.” 

Regarding  the  sales  of  the 
radio-TV  stations,  the  Star  said 
it  expects  to  move  “as  expedi¬ 
tiously  as  possible,  without  sac¬ 
rificing  the  property,  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  decree.”  There  is  a 
90-day  provision  for  compliance. 

A  price  of  between  $5,000,000 
and  $8,000,000  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  trade  circles  for  the 
stations. 

Viiliinlary  Coinbinalion 

Since  July  20,  the  Star  has 
been  offering  voluntary  combi¬ 
nation  contracts  to  general  ad¬ 
vertisers,  the  rate  being  $1.10 
an  agate  line  for  morning-eve¬ 
ning,  as  compared  with  75c  a 
line  for  morning  alone,  evening 
alone,  or  Sunday  alone.  The 
$1.10  combination  rate  is  the 
same  as  when  the  package  was 
compulsory,  and  according  to 
Dw’ight  I.  Dollison,  New  York 
representative  of  the  Star,  all 
but  three  national  accounts  in 
his  office  have  continued  to  buy 
a  combination. 

By  the  terms  of  the  decree 
the  Star  is  printing  the  text 
of  the  judgment  once  a  week  for 
four  weeks  in  all  editions  with¬ 
in  a  24-hour  period.  It  occupies 
approximately  114  columns  in 
diamond  type. 

Consent  by  Both 

The  decree  states  in  the  first 
paragraph  that  the  defendants 
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“have  appeared  and  filed  their 
answers  to  said  complaint  deny¬ 
ing  the  substantive  allegations 
thereof”  and  that  counsel  for 
both  sides  have  “consented  to 
the  entry  of  this  final  judgment 
without  adjudication  of  any  is¬ 
sue  of  fact  or  law  herein  and 
without  admission  by  any  party 
with  respect  to  any  such  issue.” 

The  Star  made  the  following 
statement: 

“With  the  filing  of  a  consent 
decree  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  court  here  today,  the  long 
anti-trust  litigation  between  the 
government  and  The  Star  is 
closed. 

“The  decree,  printed  else¬ 
where  in  this  paper — every 
comma  of  it — speaks  for  itself. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
Star  expects  to  operate  within 
its  provisions  in  all  good  faith. 

News  Twice  a  Day 

“Under  its  terms  the  Star  be¬ 
lieves  it  can  continue  to  serve 
this  community  effectively  and 
aggressively.  It  believes  it  can 
because  the  decree  specifically 
presen  es  the  principle  of  the  12- 
hour  paper,  giving  fresh  news 
twice  a  day  at  low  cost  to  the 
subscriber.  This  service,  unique 
with  the  Star,  has  been  histori¬ 
cally  the  fundamental  basis  of 
its  operation  more  than  half  a 
century. 

“Summed  up,  the  decree  pro¬ 
vides  for  these  things: 

“Permanently  enjoins  certain 
business  practices  challenged  by 
the  government  but  w'hich  the 
Star  contends  did  not  represent 
a  pattern  of  the  Star’s  business 
conduct;  validation  of  voluntary 
combination  rates  in  both  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation,  but 
the  ending  of  enforced  combina¬ 
tion  rates;  acceptance  of  the 
twelve-hour  serv’ice;  and  finally, 
that  within  a  reasonable  time 
tbe  Star  shall  dispose  of  its 
television  and  radio  holdings. 

“With  final  disposition  of  the 
criminal  anti-trust  case  (a  mis¬ 
demeanor)  from  a  practical 
standpoint  the  civil  case  re¬ 
solved  down  largely  to  the  terms 


of  the  injunctive  relief  asked  by 
the  government.  That  has  been 
finally  negotiated  by  mutual 
agreement.  With  the  Star,  para¬ 
mount  in  the  negotiations  was 
preservation  of  its  superb  serv¬ 
ice  to  readers  of  news  twice  a 
day.  Without  waiting  for  a  final 
agreement,  several  months  ago 
the  Star  put  into  effect  volun-  ‘ 
tary  combination  advertising 
rates.  Such  further  steps  as  are 
necessary  to  comply  with  the 
decree  will  be  taken  before  its 
effective  date,  ninety  days  from 
today. 

Pioneer  in  Radio.  TV 

“Upon  the  sale  of  its  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  properties  the 
Star  will  leave  this  field  with 
real  regret.  The  Star  was  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  radio  and  brought  the 
first  national  network  to  Kansas 
City.  Again  it  pioneered  in  tele¬ 
vision,  starting  operation  when 
there  was  only  a  handful  of  sets 
in  Kansas  City  and  building  up 
a  listening  audience  of  more 
than  .360,000  sets  before  other 
stations  entered  the  field. 

“The  Star  takes  satisfaction 
that  in  all  the  long  years  of  its 
bitterly  fought  case  never  was 
there  a  suggestion  that  it  had 
taken  advantage  of  its  position 
to  ‘gouge’  the  public.  If  any¬ 
thing,  the  complaint  seemed  to 
be  that  it  sold  its  ser\’ices  too 
cheaply. 

“From  its  founding  days  un¬ 
der  Colonel  Nelson,  the  Star  has 
been  through  many  battles.  It 
expects  to  be  through  many, 
many  more  for  the  community 
and  the  causes  in  which  it  be¬ 
lieves.  With  the  oppressive  bur¬ 
den  of  this  harrassing  litigation 
off  its  back  after  all  these  years, 
the  Star  looks  ahead  to  the  chal¬ 
lenging  future  with  confidence.” 

The  Star  is  the  third  news¬ 
paper  to  be  placed  under  court 
decree  in  antitrust  cases,  the 
others  being  the  Lorain  (Ohio) 
Journal  and  Mansfield  (Ohio) 
News-Journal  which  were  re¬ 
strained  from  refusing  to  pub¬ 
lish  ads  placed  by  persons  and 
firms  who  also  bought  time  on 
radio. 

• 

Winthrop  Marlin 

San  Francisco 

Winthrop  Martin,  66,  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  old  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Journal  and  retired  public 
relations  man,  died  Nov.  14. 


Kansas  City  Star  Decree 


(A)  Defendant  The  Kansas 
City  Star  Company  is  ordered 
and  directed  within  a  reasonable 
time  to  sell  to  a  person  or  per¬ 
sons  having  no  interest  in  The 
Kansas  City  Star  Company  and 
being  approved  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
all  physical  assets  and  good  will 
connected  with  the  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WDAF  and  the  Television 
Station  WDAF-TV,  and  upon 
approval  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  to 
transfer  the  licenses  to  such  sta¬ 
tions  to  the  approved  person  or 
persons; 

(B)  Defendants  are  jointly 
and  severally  enjoined  and  re¬ 
strained  from  acquiring  any  in¬ 
terest  in  any  commercial  radio 
or  television  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  in  Metropolitan  Kansas 
City  except  upon  application  to 
this  Court  and  establishing  to 
the  satisfaction  of  this  Court 
that  such  acquisition  will  not 
unduly  restrain  competition  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly. 

(C)  Provided,  however,  that 
nothing  contained  in  this  Sec¬ 
tion  IV  shall  prohibit  defendant 
The  Kansas  City  Star  Company 
from  retaining  a  security  inter¬ 
est  in  the  physical  assets  and 
good  will  connected  with  Radio 
Station  WDAF  and  Television 
Station  WDAF-TV  to  secure  the 
payment  of  the  purchase  price 
thereof  or  from  reacquiring  the 
physical  assets  and  good  will 
connected  with  Radio  Station 
WDAF  and  Television  Station 
WDAF-TV  upon  default  by  the 
purchaser  or  purchasers  thereof 
in  which  event  defendant  The 
Kansas  City  Star  Company  shall 
have  a  further  reasonable  time 
to  sell  such  assets  and  good  will 
to  another  qualified  person  or 
persons  as  provided  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (A)  of  this  Section  IV. 


tion  which  has  heretofore  his¬ 
torically  been  accorded  to  an¬ 
other  advertiser; 

(C)  Discriminating  or  threat¬ 
ening  to  discriminate  as  to 
credit  having  been  made  or  to 
be  made  available  to  an  adver¬ 
tiser  unless  the  defendant  is 
able  to  establish  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  has  a  poor  credit  rating, 
or  otherwise  fails  to  meet  the 
reasonable  standards  promul¬ 
gated  and  uniformly  applied  by 
defendants; 

without  regard  to  whether  the 
advertiser: 

(1)  advertises  or  proposes  to 
advertise  in  or  through  any 
other  ad%'ertising  medium, 

(2)  expends  any  particular 
portion  of  its  advertising  funds 
for  advertising  through  any 
other  advertising  medium,  or 

(3)  refuses  to  spend  on  ad¬ 
vertising  in  media  of  defendants 
any  amounts  specified  or  set  by 
defendants; 

(D)  Negotiating  for  publica¬ 
tion,  accepting  for  publication 
or  publishing  advertisements,  or 
entering  into  contracts  for  the 
publication  of  advertisements,  on 
or  accompanied  by  the  condition, 
agreement  or  understanding  that 
the  advertiser  shall  not  use,  or 
shall  limit  or  restrict  his  use  of, 
other  advertising  media; 

(E)  Acquiring  any  interest  in 
or  assets  of  any  person  engaged 
in  the  publication  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  having  a  circulation  in  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Kansas  City. 


Typo  Strike 
Closes  Paper 


ucts;  antiques  and  pottery; 
household  goods;  wanted-rooms 
or  board;  wanted  to  rent-farms; 
wanted  to  rent;  and  other  non¬ 
commercial  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  designed  to  satisfy  human 
wants;  provided,  however,  noth-  i  T-J o at'OT'Vi ill 
ing  in  this  subsection  (B)  shall  dL  1  J-dVcl  11111 
prohibit  defendants  from  grant¬ 
ing  discounts  on  such  advertis¬ 
ing  on  multiple  insertions  in 
two  or  more  of  defendants’ 
morning,  evening  or  Sunday 
newspapers,  provided  that  such 
discounts  shall  not  exceed 
thirty-five  percent  (35%)  of  the 
sum  of  the  rates  for  the  same 
amount  of  advertising  when 


purchased  separately. 


Ciri'iilalion  Sales 


Specific  Restraints 


Advertising  Rates 


Defendants  are  jointly  and 
severally  enjoined  and  re¬ 
strained  from: 

(A)  Refusing  to  publish  or 
threatening  to  refuse  to  publish 
advertisements  where  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  advertisements 
meet  the  reasonable  standards 
promulgated  and  uniformly  ap¬ 
plied  by  defendants; 

(B)  Discriminating  as  to 
space,  location  or  arrangement 
of  advertisements  except  as  such 
discrimination  may  be  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  objective  dictates 
of  the  m.ake-up  of  the  paper; 
provided,  however,  that  this  sub¬ 
section  (B)  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  require  defendants  necessarily 
to  give  to  an  advertiser  a  loca- 


Defendants  are  enjoined  and 
restrained  from,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly: 

(A)  Refusing  to  contract  to 
sell,  or  refusing  to  sell,  general 
advertising  separately  in  the 
morning,  evening  or  Sunday 
newspapers  published  by  de¬ 
fendants;  provided,  however, 
that  nothing  in  this  Section  VI 
shall  prohibit  defendants  from 
granting  discounts  on  such  ad¬ 
vertising  on  multiple  insertions 
in  two  or  more  of  defendants’ 
morning,  evening  or  Sunday 
newspapers  except  that  such  dis¬ 
counts  in  no  event  shall  exceed 
thirty  percent  (30%)  of  the  sum 
of  the  rates  for  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  space  when  pur¬ 
chased  separately; 

(B)  Refusing  to  contract  to 
sell,  or  refusing  to  sell,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  separately  in 
the  morning,  evening  or  Sunday 
newspapers  published  by  de¬ 
fendants  except  as  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  classifications:  cards  of 
thanks;  personals;  situations 
wanted;  farm  and  dairy  prod- 


Other  than  sales  of  single 
copies  of  defendants’  newspapers 
through  newsstands  and  news 
vendors,  defendants  shall  per¬ 
mit  every  person  at  his  election 
to  subscribe  to  the  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  newspapers 
published  by  defendants  on  the 
following  options: 

(A)  Morning  and  Sunday; 

(B)  Evening  and  Sunday; 

(C)  Morning,  evening  and 
Sunday. 

The  subscription  price  of  the 
morning  and  Sunday  option  or 
of  the  evening  and  Sunday  op¬ 
tion  shall  bear  a  fair  differential 
from  the  price  of  the  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  option. 

Provided,  however,  that  noth¬ 
ing  in  this  Section  VII  shall  be 
deemed  to  require  any  change 
in  defendants’  present  plan  of 
publishing  approximately  12 
hours  of  news  coverage  in  each 
of  their  morning  and  evening 
newspapers;  and  provided,  fur 


Ha\-erhill,  Mass, 
What  management  described 
as  a  question  of  jurisdiction  and 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  representative  said  was  a 
dispute  involving  both  wages 
and  jurisdiction  closed  down  the 
Haverhill  Gazette  Nov.  20. 

William  H.  Heath,  editor  and  I 
mechanical  superintendent,  said  | 
he  planned  to  resume  publica¬ 
tion  Monday,  Nov.  25,  with  non- 1 
union  printers. 

On  Thursday  the  T>T)ographi- 
cal  Union  set  up  a  picket  line. 

The  Gazette,  according  to  Mr. 
Heath,  has  a  contract  with  the  I 
Pressmen,  but  none  with  the] 
Stereotypers  or  the  Guild. 

Since  1947,  Mr.  Heath  said,  I 
the  Gazette  has  refused  to  grant  | 
jurisdiction  to  the  printers' 
union  over  its  processes. 

Lust  Contract 
The  last  contract  signed  with  1 
the  printers  is  dated  Oct.  31, 
1947.  Since  then  at  annual  ne¬ 
gotiations  the  Gazette  has  de¬ 
clined  to  grant  the  union’s  re¬ 
quests  for  jurisdiction. 

This  year,  Mr.  Heath  said,  the 
union  requested  a  wage  increase  1 
from  $96.50  a  week  to  $109.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  were  referred  to 
Frank  E.  Phillips,  manager  of 
the  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association. 

Charles  Lyon,  first  vicepresi- 


lie y  aiiu  uiuviuecij  xui”  ,  ,  •il 

ther,  that  in  determining  what  ITU,  has  met  wi 

is  a  fair  differential,  considera-  Phillips  twice 
tion  must  be  given  (except  as 
to  Section  VI)  to  the  injunctive, 
divestiture  and  other  provisions 
of  this  Final  Judgment,  and  to 
defendants’  sound  business  judg¬ 
ment  considering  the  objective 
of  defendants  to  continue  their 
present  plan  of  publishing. 


Harry  K.  Black, 
Retired  Adman,  Dies 


tion. 


Ill  British  PR  Post 


I 

I 


FCC  Won’t  Okay 
Copley  TV  Sale 

Washington 
The  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Washington,  has 
advised  the  Copley  Press,  Inc-i 
of  Los  Angeles,  that  it  could  not 
find,  at  this  time,  that  Copley’s 
proposal  to  sell  its  television 
station  KCOP-TV  (Channel  13), 
Los  'Angeles,  to  Bing  Crosby 
Indianapolis  “Will  serve  the  public  interest 
Harry  K.  Black,  69,  retired  The  Commission  gave  Copley 
advertising  representative,  died  and  Crosby  until  Dec.  20  to  make 
at  his  home  here  Nov.  18.  He  comment  or  amend  the  applies* 
w'as  Editor  &  Publisher’s  west¬ 
ern  agent  for  nearly  20  years, 
befoi'e  he  retired  at  the  end  of 
1954. 

Mr.  Black,  an  Illinois  native,  Kenneth  Koyen,  a  wnw 
began  his  career  as  an  advertis-  member  of  the  Neiv  York 
ing  salesman  in  Omaha  nearly  Tribune  staff,  has  i-esigned  fro 
50  years  ago.  Later  he  worked  the  General  Dynamics 
for  newspaper  representative  public  relations  staff  to  be  i 
firms  before  joining  the  Chicago  rector  of  PR  of  the 
staff  of  E&P.  His  wife,  a  son  Travel  Association  in  New  Tors 
and  a  stepdaughter  survive  him.  City. 
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.  APME  Again  Demands  White 
House  Rescind  Secrecy  Rule 


Frequent  and  Flagrant  Denials 
Of  People’s  Right  to  Know  Listed 

By  Ray  Erwin 


New'  Orleans 

Denial  by  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  people’s  right  to 
know,  more  frequent  and  fla¬ 
grant  than  ever  before,  was  de¬ 
plored  and  attacked  by  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors’  Association  in  convention 
here. 

“You  and  I  know  that  there 
is  a  built-in  propensity  on  the 
part  of  public  officials,  appointed 
or  elected,  at  the  level  of  the 
county  or  parish  and  ranging 
all  the  way  to  Washington,  to 
set  up  news  barriers  with  the 
bland  and  sometimes  arrogant 
assumption  that  a  governmental 
ser\’ant  knows  better  than  the 
American  people  what  is  good 
for  the  people,”  asserted  Frank 
Eyerly,  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune,  president 
of  the  APME. 

Inertia  of  the  Pre^s 

“Sometimes  this  built-in  ten¬ 
dency  to  restrict  information 
reflects  ineptness  on  the  part 
of  men  writing  legislation,” 
charged  Mr.  Eyerly.  “Sometimes 
it  flourishes  because  of  the  in¬ 
ertia  of  the  press  itself.” 

President  Eyerly  reviewed  his 
fruitless  correspondence  with 
the  White  House  on  behalf  of 
the  APME,  seeking  to  have  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Order  10,301,  designed 
to  protect  defense  secrets,  re¬ 
scinded  for  a  new  order.  Failing 
that  objective,  unsuccessful  ef¬ 
forts  were  made  to  have  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  issue  a  clari¬ 
fying  directive  aimed  at  elimi¬ 
nating  abuses  of  the  order. 

The  APME  renewed  its  de- 
niand  for  the  order  to  be  re¬ 
scinded  with  a  new  one  to  re¬ 
place  it,  documenting  its  potent 
resolution  with  “13  preposterous 
examples”  of  abuses  of  the  or¬ 
der.  These  were  selected  from 
90  specific  abuses  listed  by  V.  M. 
Newtin  Jr.  Tampa  (Fla.)  Trib¬ 
une. 

Less  and  Less 

“If  the  governmental  trends 
of  recent  years  are  allowed  to 
continue,  we  will  find  ourselves 
exercising  an  incredible  edi¬ 
torial  skill  of  saying  less  and 


less  to  more  and  more  readers,” 
warned  Mr.  Eyerly. 

“I  suggest  that  when  a  re¬ 
strictive  clause  is  written  into 
a  piece  of  federal  legislation 
such  as  the  Civil  Rights  bill,  the 
walls  of  Congress  should  have 
trembled  under  the  barrage  of 
attention  the  press  should  have 
given  the  story,”  he  continued. 
“So  far  as  I  can  detennine,  the 
incident  and  its  subsequent  era¬ 
sure  were  barely  noted  by  the 
press.  When  a  clearcut  case  of 
administrative  nonsense  comes 
up,  whether  it  involves  the 
White  House  or  your  local  school 
board,  it  should  be  reported  in 
the  depth  and  breadth  that  will 


New  Orleans 
Charges  that  the  Government 
is  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  of 
secrecy  are  simply  a  widespread 
myth,  Murray  Snyder,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  assured 
AP  managing  editors  Wednes¬ 
day. 

“Even  though  Representative 
Moss  apparently  subscribes  to 
the  myth  that,  for  some  reason, 
your  defense  officials  spend  their 
spare  time  knitting  curtains  of 
secrecy  around  the  facts  of  our 
military  activities,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  had  said  that  many  kinds  of 
infonnation,  for  the  safety  of 
our  country,  must  remain  abso¬ 
lutely  secret,”  Mr.  Snyder  said. 

Critical  of  Moss 
Mr.  Snyder  then  remarked: 

“I  find  it  difficult,  and  so  did 
newsmen  covering  the  hearings 
of  his  committee  this  week,  to 
reconcile  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  objectives  of  this  committee 
with  Mr.  Moss’  refusal  to  per¬ 
mit  Robert  Dechert,  general 
counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  to  refute  an  unsub¬ 
stantiated  implication  in  Mr. 
Moss’  opening  statement  that 
there  was  agreement  among 
American  scientists  that  secrecy 


commend  the  situation  to  your 
readers.” 

The  APME  promptly  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  striking  at  govern¬ 
ment  secrecy  in  two  separate 
resolutions,  submitted  by  Mason 
Walsh,  Dallas  (Texas)  Times 
Herald,  chairman  of  the  APME 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Government  Secrecy 

The  resolution  on  govern¬ 
mental  secrecy  follows  in  full: 

“Freedom  of  speech  and  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  as  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  are  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  a  free  and 
democratic  people. 

“Since  the  government  of  a 
free  people  derives  its  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  a  knowledge  by  a  free 
people  of  the  actions  and  under- 
(Contimied  on  page  62) 


was  stifling  our  technical  de¬ 
velopment.” 

Mr.  Snyder  outlined  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  handling  Defense  De¬ 
partment  information.  He  as¬ 
serted  : 

“I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  the  problems  involved  in 
handling  news  concerning  our 
military  establishment  of  nearly 
four  million  people  and  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  some  40  billions  of 
dollars  annually  on  a  world-wide 
basis  are  infinite.  Always  there 
exists  the  need  for  the  exercise 
of  good  judgment.  There  is  the 
need  to  balance  the  people’s 
right  to  be  infonned  with  the 
people’s  need  to  be  assured  that 
information  of  value  to  a  poten¬ 
tial  enemy  is  properly  secured. 
There  is  no  magic  formula 
which  can  solve  this  problem.” 

Mr.  Snyder  urged  editors  to 
file  complaints  with  him  so  cor¬ 
rections  can  be  made  if  informa¬ 
tion  practices  are  poor.  He  said 
that  after  20  years  as  an  active 
newspaperman  —  he  formerly 
worked  for  the  San  Atitonio 
(Tex.)  Light,  New  York  Post 
and  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
—  he  was  interested  in  getting 
out  the  news. 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear 
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Snyder  Says  ‘Secrecy 
Conspiracy’  a  Myth 


here,”  he  said,  “after  two  days 
before  the  House  Subcommittee 
during  which  it,  despite  much 
advertising  of  alleged  shortcom¬ 
ings  in  the  Defense  Department 
information  policies,  failed  to 
produce  a  single  instance  of 
illegal  withholding  of  news  or 
withholding  of  information  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  error, 
inefficiency  or  embarrassment 
during'my  eight  months  tenure.” 

SuggeMiiii  Experience 

The  assistant  secretary  said 
he  does  not  always  plan  to  work 
from  14  to  16  hours  a  day  as  a 
government  official.  He  advo¬ 
cated  that  newspapers  allow  re¬ 
porters  leave  of  absence  for  gov- 
eiTiment  service  at  times  to  give 
them  experience  on  both  sides 
of  the  infonnation  fence. 

He  promised  that  Defense 
Secretary  Neil  McElroy  will  be 
easily  accessible  to  the  press. 

Herbert  H.  Davidson,  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  (Fla.)  News  Jour¬ 
nal,  complained  that  when  mis¬ 
siles  were  fired  at  a  base  near 
his  city  and  people  heard  the 
noise  and  saw  it,  nothing  could 
be  printed  until  after  the  Soviet 
Sputnik  was  launched.  Mr.  Sny¬ 
der  assured  him  that  plans  were 
being  made  for  several  hundreds 
of  newsmen  to  attend  the 
launching  of  the  U.  S.  satellite. 

Moss  Blames 
Top  Level 

New  Orleans 

If  the  recommendations  of  the 
Wright  Commission  had  been 
the  law  in  those  days,  the  re¬ 
porter  who  revealed  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandal  might  have  been 
jailed  and  fined  for  the  service 
he  performed.  Rep.  John  E. 
Moss  Jr.,  told  the  APME 
meeting  Nov.  20  by  way  of 
stressing  the  dangers  that  lie 
in  a  federal  policy  of  news  sup¬ 
pression. 

The  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  information 
charged  that  chairman  Lloyd 
Wright  and  his  associates  on 
the  commission  on  Government 
Security  based  their  proposal  on 
unsubstantiated  information,  for 
part  of  which,  he  said,  Mr. 
Wright  already  has  found  it 
necessai-y  publicly  to  apologize. 
Some  of  the  other  “leaks”  cited 
by  the  commission  proved  to  be 
press  releases.  Rep.  Moss  said. 
The  House  committee  still  awaits 
Mr.  Wright’s  proof  that  the 
press  “purloined”  secret  docu¬ 
ments,  he  added. 

The  California  Congressman 
placed  blame  for  the  clamp  on 
information  at  the  highest  level. 
He  said;  “During  hearings  of 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Dual  Advertising  Tax 


Voted  for  Baltimore 


Baltimore 
Ignoring  warnings  by  adver¬ 
tisers,  media,  labor  and  city 
planners  that  it  was  a  bad  tax 
and  by  lawyers  that  it  was  of 
questionable  legality,  the  Balti¬ 
more  City  Council  voted  a  dual 
tax  on  advertising — and  imme¬ 
diately  faced  court  challenges. 

The  administration  of  Mayor 
Thomas  D’Alesandro  Jr.  first 
proposed  a  sales  tax  on 

advertising  and  a  2%  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  tax  on  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  of  all  media. 

But  after  a  6% -hour  hearing 
by  the  Budget  and  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  (E  &  P  Nov.  16,  page  9), 
the  Mayor  announced  that  the 
sales  tax  w’ould  be  cut  to  4% 
and  the  difference  in  revenue 
made  up  by  revising  estimates 
of  anticipated  revenues  and  a 
small  cut  in  the  budget  to  close 
a  $1,547,000  gap  in  the  $4,200,- 
000  revenue  expected  from  the 
914%  levies  on  advertising. 

On  final  reading  Thursday 
night,  Nov.  14,  the  two  ordi¬ 
nances  were  passed  by  a  vote 
of  14-6  in  the  City  Council. 


taxes  were  first  suggested  that 
they  are  unsound  in  principle 
and  ultimately  will  result  in  re¬ 
tarding  the  business  progress 
of  Baltimore. 

“Now  that  the  ordinances 
have  passed  the  city  council,  we 
have  no  recourse  but  to  take  our 
fight  to  the  courts.” 

Within  15  minutes  after  the 
tax  bills  had  been  passed,  the 
Mayor  signed  them  into  law. 
They  become  effective  Jan.  1.  He 
said  he  was  aware  that  the  ad 
tax  had  been  called  “politically 
unwise,”  but  declared  that  the 
money  was  needed  to  raise  the 
pay  of  teachers,  firemen,  police¬ 
men  and  other  city  employees 
and  to  maintain  essential  serv- 


Legal  Protest  Prepared 


“In  no  way,”  he  insisted,  “does 
the  advertising  tax  infringe  on 
the  freedom  of  the  press  or  upon 
freedom  of  speech.  Most  cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  such  intent.” 

Maryland  has  a  State  sales 
tax  with  advertising  exempt. 

Councilman  Michael  J.  Hankin 
called  the  impost  “a  bad  tax” 
which  would  “hurt  the  economy” 
of  Baltimore,  particularly  down¬ 
town. 


In  Friday  morning’s  Sun, 
William  F.  Schmick  Sr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.  S.  Abell  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Sunpa- 
pers,  announced  that  his  com¬ 
pany  would  contest  the  levies 
in  the  courts  “to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent.” 

William  D.  Macmillan,  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  Sunpapers  and 
WMAR-TV,  and  former  Judge 
Joseph  Sherbow,  attorney  for 
the  News-Post,  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can  and  WBAL  radio  and  TV, 
immediately  prepared  court  ac¬ 
tions. 

I^ouis  B.  Kohn  II,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Hochschild,  Kohn  de¬ 
partment  store  and  president  of 
the  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Baltimore,  said  his  or¬ 
ganization  had  not  decided  what 
legal  action,  if  any,  it  would 
take. 

Mr.  Schmick’s  statement  said: 

“We  are  convinced  that  the 
advertising  tax  ordinances  are 
discriminatory  and  are  a  direct 
violation  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  Constitution.” 

Fred  I.  Archibald,  publisher 
of  the  News-Post,  said: 

“It  is  our  position  that  the 
advertising  tax  ordinances  are 
discriminatory  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

“We  have  argued  since  the 


Councilman  Leon  Rubenstein 
said  television  and  radio  had 
been  largely  “immune  from  tax¬ 
ation”  and  “the  newspapers  have 
gotten  by  with  murder  for 


AFA  Assails  It 


4^r 


\'ICTIV1S 
'  advertising 


ir-'-i  ;  A 


GO  AHEAD  loM"// 
out  HIM  A  SHOU-/ 


CARTOON  ATTACK  on  the  Mayor’s  advertising  tax  program  has  been 
appearing  almost  daily  in  the  Sunpapers.  At  top  are  two  by  Flannery; 
below,  two  by  Yardley. 


greatest  force  in  mass  selling,  have  a  punitive  intent.  We  feel 


which  alone  permits  mass  pro-  that  they  represent  a  distinct 


duction  and  full  employment.”  threat  to  freedom  of  the  press. 

“A  newspaper’s  ability  to 


.\NPA  Protest 


serve  its  community  depends  di- 


,  ,  .  rectly  on  its  ability  to  meet  its 

RichardL  Jones  Jr.  chairman  obligations.  Only  an 

of  the  board  of  the  Bureau  of  independent  press-independent 

Advertising,  ANPA  addressed  a  -  •  n  j _ r-  a 

message  to  Mayor  D’Alesandro  financially  and  morally-.sa 


A  statement  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  declared,  “this  is  an  ill-ad¬ 
vised  action  which,  by  the  pre¬ 
cedent  set,  can  endanger  the 
economy  of  the  entire  nation.” 

“Even  if  we  could  ignore  the 
harmful  effects  of  such  dis¬ 
criminatory  taxation  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  on  adver¬ 
tising  itself,  we  have  a  great 
duty  to  protest  on  behalf  of  the 
wage  earner  and  the  consumer,” 
said  Robert  M.  Feemster,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration. 

“Anything  that  tends  to  dis¬ 
courage  advertising  can  kill  all 
kinds  of  jobs  in  all  kinds  of 
fields.  It  can  deprive  the  public 
of  the  benefits  derived  from 
mass  production — the  basis  of 
our  nation’s  prosperous  econ¬ 
omy.  The  fact  that  we  have  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world  didn’t  just  happen  acci¬ 
dentally.  It  is  the  result  of  mass 
buying  caused  through  adver¬ 
tising.  Advertising  is  by  far  the 


of  the  board  of  the  Bureau  of 


message  to  Mayor  D  Alesandro  ,  ^  „ 

•  free  press. 

•  •  4.U  ui  j  The  ordinance  adds  nine  new 

“Advertising  is  the  lifeblood  ..  .  .,  .f 

of  American  business  Anv  sections  to  the  “Taxes  part  of 
ot  American  business.  Any  ^ 

measure  that  tends  to  cut  down  »Taxes-Special”  and  sub- 

the  volume  of  advertising  used  *«Advertisine  ” 

by  manufacturers  and  retailers  ®  g.  ^ 

seriously  iinpairs  the  ability  of  ..tKSs  hereby  levied  and 
these  advertisers  to  maintain  . _  ,  .  1.1.^  nf 


uy  iiiaiiuxa«.tuicia  <xiiu  ici/aiicid  OrOVideS* 

seriously  iinpairs  the  ability  of 

these  advertisers  to  maintain  of 

their  sales  volume.  Advertising,  „  the 


because  it  creates  new  markets, 
more  customers  and  higher 


gross  sales  price  of: 

“1.  Each  and  every  sale  of 


standards  of  living  has  made  ^pac;  in  any  and  all  newspapers, 
possible  mass  production  at  periodicals,  pro- 


.,  ,  magazines,  periodicals,  pri^ 

prices  the  mass  of  consumers  directories  and  other 


can  pay. 

“A  tax  on  advertising  will,  in 
the  long  run,  have  to  be  paid  by 


printed  matter  published  in  the 
City  of  Baltimore  which  space 
is  used  for  or  in  connection  with 


the  consumer  and  the  working  ^^..ertising  or  advertising  pur- 
man,  in  the  form  of  curtailed  „ 


volume  of  goods,  higher  prices  P^'a'^Each  and  every  sale  of 


and  unemployment.  in^on,'  or  upon  any  bill- 

Punitive  Intent  board  or  structure  located  in  the 

City  of  Baltimore,  which  space 
The  Bureau  of  Advertising  is  used  for  or  in  connection  with 


Punitive  Intent 


is  opposed  to  the  tax  for  an¬ 
other  reason.  We  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business  have  learned  to 
suspect  taxes  that  appear  to 


advertising  or  advertising  pur* 
poses. 

“3.  Each  and  every  sale  of 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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ANA  Head  Decries  Jitters 
In  Advertising  Agencies 

Frey  Report  Is  Only  Incidental 

because  the  climate  is 

To  ‘Golden  Age  of  Opportunity’ 


By  Paul  B.  West 

President,  Association  of  National  Advertisers 

(Part  of  a  talk  delivered  Nov.  19  at  the  Eastern  Regional 
Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.) 


After  hearing  Professor  (Al¬ 
bert  W.)  Frey’s  preview  report, 
you  might  think  that  the  title 
of  my  talk,  “The  Golden  Age  of 
Opportunity  for  the  Advertising 
Agency  Business”  is  a  little 
grandiose.  From  Professor 
Frey’s  necessary  emphasis  on 
the  weaknesses  on  both  the  side 
of  the  agency  and  on  the  side 
of  the  client,  you  might  think 
there  just  isn’t  anything  golden 
about  the  situation. 

I  submit,  however,  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Frey  report  and 
not  despite  it,  there  is  indeed  an 
opportunity.  I  believe  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Frey’s  examination  of  the 
services,  functions,  practices  and 
methods  of  compensating  the 
modern  advertising  agency  is 
one  of  the  gi’eatest  contributions 
to  this  opportunity  for  adver¬ 
tising.  (E  &  P,  Nov.  2,  page  14). 

Feeling  of  Uneasiness 

Prior  to  this  preview  report 
at  the  ANA  meeting,  rumors 
were  widespread,  all  conveying  a 
feeling  of  considerable  uneasi¬ 
ness,  not  to  say  doubt  and  mis¬ 
trust  I  think  this  advertising 
business  has  been  plagued  too 
long  by  rumors,  surmises  and 
conjectures  which  have  little 
or  no  foundation  in  fact  and 
which,  being  transmitted 
through  the  grapevine,  have  un¬ 
dermined  confidence  in  agency 
circles  at  a  time  when  it  is  most 
needed. 

Since  the  Frey  study  was 
originally  announced  over  a 
year  ago  and  more  recently  in 
the  wake  of  Sputnik  and  some 
temporary  business  uncertain¬ 
ties,  one  would  think,  if  one 
listened  to  rumor,  that  the 
agency  business  was  going  to 
hell. 

don’t  believe  this  and  I 
don’t  think  you  do  either. 

Memories  Short 
Memories  are  short,  but  when 
'"^0  think  back  to  those  trying 
times  of  the  ’30s  and  ’40s,  the 
period  we  are  in  now  compared 

editor  8c  publisher 


to  them  makes  our  present  pros¬ 
perity  look  like  a  dream  come 
true. 

Afraid  of  lial? 

So  what  in  the  woidd  have  we 
to  be  afraid  of?  In  view  of  the 
opportunity  advertising  has 
right  now  and  considering  the 
experience  and  resources  we 
have  behind  us,  I  must  confess 
it  irks  the  hell  out  of  me  to  hear 
the  reports  that  reach  my  ears 
emanating  from  agency  ranks. 
For  example,  such  unrealistic 
rumors  as:  “You  know  this  Frey 
study  that  the  ANA  is  doing  is 
going  to  cost  our  agency  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
commissions  .  .  .” 

And  another  one  that  has  been 
circulating  among  agency  em¬ 
ployees:  “Our  agency  is  re¬ 
trenching  and  letting  people  go 
and  several  of  the  leading 
agencies  are  letting  out  a  lot  of 
people  .  .  .” 

And  another  rumor  linked  the 
recent  rash  of  account  changes, 
agency  mergers  and  resultant 
personnel  layoffs  of  agency 
talent  to  the  then  unreleased 
Frey  report. 

What  are  you  agencies  afraid 
of — Oh  ye  of  little  faith! 

I  have  often  thought  that  if 
by  some  twist  of  fate,  agencies 
were  suddenly  abolished,  our 
economy  w'ould  not  long  endure. 

I  think  that  most  advertisers 
would  agree  with  this.  At  the 
same  time,  if  agencies  seem  to 
be  blamed  more  than  they  are 
praised  I  think  we  can  find  the 
underlying  reasons  for  it  in  the 
findings  which  will  be  revealed 
by  Professor  Frey  in  his  final 
report. 

Weaknesses  Spotted 

We  will  shortly  have  spelled 
out  for  us  when  the  Frey  report 
is  completed,  where  the  weak¬ 
nesses  are.  And  shortly  there¬ 
after  we  will  have  the  factual 
material,  the  tools  if  you  will, 
to  correct  those  weaknesses. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will 
succeed  in  the  job  ahead  of  us 
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because  the  climate  is  now  right 
for  it. 

A  week  after  the  Frey  pre¬ 
view,  Fred  Gamble  communi¬ 
cated  to  me  that  the  Four  A’s 
Board  of  Directors  (American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies)  was  examining  the 
preview  report  with  an  open 
mind.  It  is  this  “open-minded¬ 
ness”  that  is  so  essential  to 
getting  the  most  good  out  of 
the  Frey  report. 

In  this  Golden  Age  of  Oppor¬ 
tunity  there  have  been  and  will 
be  great  changes.  I  don’t  mean 
changes  within  advertising,  it¬ 
self,  as  much  as  I  mean  in  terms 
of  management’s  increased  reli¬ 
ance  on  the  advertising  process. 
The  great  development  of  ever 
increasing  emphasis  on  market¬ 
ing  surely  suggests  the  need  for 
re-examination  of  objectives  and 
raising  of  our  sights  to  the  great 
new  goals  ahead. 

Eaidier  this  month,  Arno 
Johnson,  J.  Walter  Thompson’s 
economist  who  has  an  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  for  correctly  fore¬ 
casting  conditions,  stated:  “To 
sell  the  volume  of  goods  and 
services  necessary  to  support  a 
650  billion  dollar  level  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  1968  could  well  re¬ 
quire  from  17  to  21  billion  dol¬ 
lars  of  advertising — or  nearly 
double  that  of  the  present.” 

That  gentlemen,  might  surely 
be  called  a  Golden  Age  of  Op¬ 
portunity. 

The  great  growth  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  terms  of  sheer  dollar 
volume  and  in  terms  of  adver¬ 
tising’s  increased  responsibility 
and  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
corporate  profit  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  whose  implications  are  as 
broad  as  they  are  challenging. 
As  was  pointed  out  at  the  ANA 
Meeting,  there  are  now  350  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  spend  moi’e  than  a 
million  dollars  on  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  alone.  There  are 
hundreds  of  other  advertisers 
approaching  this  million  dollar 
figure. 

In  an  increasing  number  of 
businesses,  the  annual  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  is  larger 
than  net  profits,  to  say  nothing 
of  dividends  to  stockholders.  The 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  re¬ 
cently  reported  that  of  the  25 
leading  national  advertisers,  in 
1956,  14  had  advertising  appro¬ 
priations  that  were  larger  than 
their  net  profits;  and  18  of  the 


25  paid  their  common  share¬ 
holders  less  than  the  amount 
that  they  devoted  to  advertising. 

Advertising  agencies,  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  aware  of 
management’s  increased  de¬ 
mands  on  advertising  and  out 
of  that  awareness  has  come  bet¬ 
ter  marketing-oriented  agency 
services.  In  client  organizations 
there  has  been  a  steady  stream 
of  promotions  for  key  adver¬ 
tising  personnel — former  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  and  direc¬ 
tors  who  have  become  marketing 
directors. 

Clarence  Eldrige,  for  many 
years  a  key  executive  of  Young 
&  Rubicam  is  himself  a  classic 
example  of  an  advertising  man 
who  developed  to  chief  market¬ 
ing  executive  (he  has  held  the 
top  marketing  job  at  both  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  and  the  Campbell 
Soup  Company).  Mr.  Eldridge 
pointed  out  at  our  meeting  that 
these  increased  management  de¬ 
mands  make  it  clear  that: 

“No  longer  does  a  mere  ‘ad¬ 
vertising  plan’  consisting  prin¬ 
cipally  of  an  ‘inspired’  copy 
platform,  a  media  plan  and  a 
recommended  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation,  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  situation  .  .  .” 


Editors  Protest 
Film  Seizure 

SCHENECTADV,  N.  Y. 

Charging  unwarranted  inter¬ 
ference,  editors  of  the  Schenec¬ 
tady  newspapers  have  formally 
protested  the  seizure  from  their 
photographers  of  films  shot  at 
the  scene  of  the  crash  of  an  Air 
National  Guard  jet  on  Nov.  9. 
The  pilot  was  killed. 

H.  R.  Ekins  of  the  Union- 
Star  and  John  E.  N.  Hume  Jr. 
of  the  Gazette  have  addressed 
their  complaints  to  the  New 
York  Air  Guard  Commander  and 
the  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Police. 

Private  Property 

The  plane  crashed  on  private 
property. 

A  Union-Star  photographer 
said  some  of  his  films  had  been 
confiscated  by  an  Air  Guard 
major. 

Mr.  Ekins  published  several 
pictures  from  a  roll  which  the 
photographer  had  retained. 

The  Gazette  cameraman  also 
had  kept  the  first  pictures  he 
snapped.  One  of  his  pictures 
was  published. 

Some  photographers  who  ar¬ 
rived  later  at  the  crash  scene 
were  not  permitted  to  take  pic¬ 
tures.  Ekins  and  Hume  charged 
that  the  state  police  interferred 
with  the  press  cameramen. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Lensmen  Catch  Court 


With  Its  Ruling  Down 


Bv  James  L.  Collings 


Several  New  York  federal 
judges  have  a  fine  disdain  for 
the  new  regulation  permitting 
photographers  to  take  pictures 
in  public  areas  of  government 
buildings. 

So  Leon  Hoffman  of  the  Neiv 
York  Daily  Mirror  and  Bob 
Costello  of  the  Mew  York  Daily 
News  learned  when  they  served 
as  guinea  pigs  Nov.  18  to  test 
the  ruling,  which  states: 

“News  photographers  may, 
without  prior  permission,  take 
any  pictures  they  desire  in  pub¬ 
lic  space  controlled  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  Administration, 
except  where  applicable  security 
regulations  or  a  federal  court 
order  or  rule  prohibits  such 
photography.” 

It  all  started  out  innocently 
enough.  Leon  visited  the  federal 
court  in  Manhattan  on  an  ordin¬ 
ary  assignment.  An  AP  re¬ 
porter  posted  the  ruling  on  the 
board  in  the  pressroom. 

When  Leon  read  it,  he  decided 
to  see  if  he  could  really  make  a 
picture  as  it  said  he  could.  He 
spoke  to  an  officer  of  the  GSA, 
asking  him  if  he  knew  of  the 
new  policy.  The  officer  said  no, 
he  didn’t. 


“It  concerned  that  Rose  fel¬ 
low,”  Leon  said.  “You  know,  that 
upstate  banker.  He  wasn’t  there, 
but  two  women  connected  with 
the  case  were  on  trial,  and  we 
wanted  their  pictures. 

“I  say  ‘we’  because  Costello 
soon  showed  up.  He  came  espe¬ 
cially  to  test  the  new  policy. 
While  we  were  waiting  outside 
the  courtroom  a  deputy  marshall 
came  out,  saw  our  camei'as  and 
said,  ‘You  can’t  take  pictures 
here.’  ” 


Reporter 

Marooned 


At  South  Pole 


Hadn’t  Heard  Yet 

“Then,”  Leon  explained  as  we 
rode  the  Mirror’s  radio  car,”  I 
spoke  to  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  building,  Michael  Lordan. 
He  hadn’t  heard  of  the  rule 
either. 

“But  he  said  to  go  ahead  and 
give  it  a  try,  that  ‘courage  is 
the  essence.’  Incidentally  Mr. 
Lordan  has  let  us  work  on  the 
ground  and  first  floors,  and 
when  a  Washington  committee 
comes  into  town  for  a  public 
hearing  we  are  allowed  to  go 
above  the  first  floor.  That  is,  to 
the  floor  where  the  meeting  is. 

“He  believes  the  granting  of 
permission  to  make  pictures  is 
up  to  him,  and  he’s  been  co¬ 
operative,  but  the  judges  think 
it’s  up  to  them  to  make  the 
decisions.” 

Leon  was  about  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  a  U.  S.  marshall 
but  didn’t  because  Mirror  re¬ 
porter  Mickey  Chemin  had  al¬ 
ready  told  the  marshall  that 
Leon  was  going  into  camera¬ 
men’s  no-man  land — above  the 
first  floor.  Specifically,  the 
eleventh  floor,  where  a  criminal 
case  was  being  heard. 


Judge  Says  !No 

After  the  utterance  of  this 
classic  line,  Leon  took  out  a 
newspaper  clipping  of  the  ruling 
and  handed  it  to  the  marshall, 
who  said  he  knew  nothing  about 
it.  He  agreed,  however,  to  talk 
to  the  judge  on  their  behalf. 

“When  the  marshall  came 
out,”  Leon  said,  “he  told  us  the 
judge  said  there  would  be  no 
pictures,  that  he  didn’t  care 
about  any  subcommittee.  Later, 
outside,  I  heard  him  myself 
when  he  said  he  didn’t  care  about 
the  subcommittee.  (The  Govern¬ 
ment  Information  Subcommittee, 
which  has  been  working  on  free¬ 
dom  for  photographers  in  fed¬ 
eral  buildings  for  some  time. 
Head  man  is  Rep.  John  E.  Moss, 
Calif.) 

“The  judge  was  Edward 
Weinfeld  of  the  southern  dis¬ 
trict.  We  wanted  to  talk  to  him 
because  we  wanted  to  push  this 
thing  as  far  as  possible.  But  we 
didn’t  feel  too  secure  with  just 
a  clipping.” 

At  this  point,  Leon  took  a 
deep  breath  and  asked  the  mar¬ 
shall  what  he  would  do  if  they 
made  pictures  anyway. 

“I  would  have  to  arrest  you 
and  bring  you  before  the  judge 
for  contempt  of  court,”  the 
marshall  said. 

Whereupon  the  photographers 
left.  When  they  got  downstairs, 
they  waited  around  for  the 
women  to  leave  the  building  for 
lunch.  No  luck  here,  either.  The 
gals  sneaked  out  a  side  door 
after  being  tipped  off  by  one 
of  their  attorneys  that  the 
photogi'aphers  were  outside. 

Wlien  lunch  recess  was  over, 
Leon  and  Bob  continued  their 


TROPHY  WINNER  Robert  C. 
Bjorklund,  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
farm  editor,  covers  the  meeting 
at  which  the  award  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
was  made  to  him.  It's  the  third 
farm  news  award  for  the  Journal 
and  Mr.  Bjorklund  in  four  years. 


PORTLA.ND,  Ore. 

When  Rolla  J.  (“Bud”)  Crick, 
Oregon  Journal  reporter,  left 
the  city  room  late  in  September 
for  a  special  assignment,  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  absent  for  about 
two  weeks. 

But  now  mail  is  piled  high  on 
his  desk,  notes  and  messages 
are  jammed  into  his  tjTrewriter 
and  desk  drawers  and  “nearly 
eight  weeks  later”  no  one  is 
sure  just  how  long  his  assign¬ 
ment  will  last. 

Because  Bud  Crick  has  been 
marooned  at  the  South  Pole  for 
nearly  three  weeks. 

Originally  he  went  from  Port¬ 
land  to  Christchurch,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  to  be  on  hand  when  Jack 
Marks,  director  of  the  Portland 
zoo,  went  there  enroute  to  Little 
America  to  obtain  some  Em¬ 
peror  penguins  for  zoo  use. 


said,  “and  walked  away.  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  wanted  to  show  it  to 
others.  He  returned  in  a  half 
hour  and  said  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned  we  could  make  pic¬ 
tures. 

“So  we  went  back  to  the 
eleventh  floor  and  talked  with 
the  marshall  again.  I  told  him 
what  Mr.  Lunney  had  said.  He 
didn’t  say  yes  or  no  or  boo,  but 
later,  when  an  attorney  asked 
him  to  prevent  us  from  shooting 
the  women  as  they  went  to  the 
powder  room,  he  said:  “We 
can’t  stop  them.’ 

“Apparently  the  lawyer  com¬ 
plained  to  the  judge,  for  right 
after  this  the  court  clerk  came 
out  and  said  the  judge  ordered 
us  off  the  floor.  We  would  have 
to  get  Mr.  Lordan’s  O.K. 

“I  told  the  clerk  we  already 
had  his  O.K.,  but  he  said  we 
would  have  to  go  down  anyway. 
Well,  by  now  we  thought  we 
were  getting  somewhere.  At  any 
rate,  while  the  clerk  was  talking 
to  us,  Mr.  Lordan  appeared  on 
the  scene  and  said,  sorry,  boys, 
no  pictures. 

“I  asked  him  why  and  he  said 
the  senior  judge  (John  W. 
Clancy,  was  going  to  stand  by 
the  old  ruling.”  (A  federal  court 
reporter  said  Judge  Clancy  will 
never  allow  pictures.) 

That  night  Leon  recounted 
his  experiences  to  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  New 


Pool  Correspondent 

Then  came  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  flight  in  a  Navy  plane 
for  a  brief  landing  right  at  the 
South  Pole.  But  only  one  of  the 
16  newspapermen  on  hand  at 
Little  America  could  be  accom¬ 
modated  on  the  flight.  Crick  won 
the  draw  for  pool  correspondent. 

The  flight  was  made  Oct.  26. 
All  went  well,  according  to  re¬ 
ports  from  the  South  Pole,  up 
to  and  including  the  landing  at 
the  pole.  But  when  the  Neptune 
plane  attempted  to  take  off,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  oil  sys¬ 
tem  on  one  of  the  engines  had 
frozen. 

By  the  time  the  oil  systems 
were  fixed  and  another  takeoff 
attempt  was  made,  the  extreme 
cold  had  caused  some  metal 
crystallization.  A  small  shaft 
snapped.  Crick  and  the  Neptune 
crew  had  to  wait  until  parts 
could  be  flown  in  and  dropped 
at  the  South  Pole. 

In  the  meantime.  Crick  has 
been  in  communication  with  both 
the  Journal  and  his  family, 
partly  by  official  Navy  radio 
facilities  and  partly  through  a 
Portland  ham  radio  operator 
who  was  able  to  establish  excel 
lent  contact  directly  with  the 
polar  unit  during  the  firet  week 
of  Crick’s  isolation. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Journal 
newsroom.  City  Editor  Harry 


aiiu.  ±j\ju  York  Press  Photographers  Asso-  - - - .  ----  -  . 

saga  of  frustrations.  Next  to  ciation.  As  a  result,  Pat  Candido  Leeding  champs  at  the  bit. 
hear  their  plea  was  Chief  of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  hope,”  he  says,“that  Crick  too 
Marshall  Thomas  Limney.  He  the  association  president,  sent  a  along  a  good-sized  wad  of  note 
too  got  the  clipping  treatment.  letter  to  Rep.  Moss  asking  him  paper.  And  a  couple  of  extra 
“He  took  the  clipping,”  Leon  to  please  clear  up  the  confusion,  pencils.” 
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LAUNCHING  PLATFORM 

Hubenihal,  New  York  Journal-American 


ASIAN  FLUE 

Ting,  London  Free  Press 


A  NEW  CAR,  TOO? 

Lewis,  Milwaukee  Journal 


Ban  Against  Patent 
Advertising  Debated 


Washington 

Truthful  advertising  serves 
die  public  interest,  and  should 
not  be  prohibited  by  any  rule 
of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  or  of 
any  other  Government  agency, 
it  was  declared  here  this  week. 

Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
filed  a  brief  with  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Patents  in  protest 
against  a  proposed  rule  which 
would  bar  advertising  by  attor- 
leys  and  non-attomeys  practic- 
mg  before  the  Patent  Office. 

Mr.  Williams  declared  that 
truthful  advertising  supplies  in¬ 
formation  needed  by  members 
of  the  public  as  to  where  they 
can  obtain  goods  and  services. 
Adrertising  of  the  type  to  be 
prohibited  under  the  proposed 
tale  is  needed  by  individuals 
^ho  want  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  right,  under  the  law, 
to  protect  their  own  rights  to 
tfieir  own  inventions,  he  added. 


Patent  Office  rule  proposed  to 
permit  this  type  of  advertising, 
and  thus  discriminate  against 
the  patent  practitioner  who  may 
wish  to  use  another  form  of 
public  notice. 

The  proposed  rule,  which  has 
the  endorsement  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Patent  Law  Association, 
and  several  state  bar  groups 
was  proposed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Patents  last  August. 
He  conducted  a  hearing  on  it 
this  week. 


David  F.  Maxwell,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  past  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and 
a  member  of  the  Boai-d  of  Gov¬ 
ernors,  said  the  proposed  rule 
was  very  definitely  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  Advertising  by  pat¬ 
ent  practitioners  concentrates 
the  patent  business  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  lawyers  who  are  with¬ 
out  regard  for  ethical  practices, 
he  said. 
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^o^llin(5  Unprofessional 

The  ANPA  executive  regis- 
•«red  strong  objections  to  lan- 
^ge  in  the  proposed  rule  it- 
*lf  which  states  that  “adver- 
••*li>g  is  forbidden  as  unprofes- 
■onal  conduct.”  These  is  noth- 
^  unprofessional  or  unethical 
’-fiout  truthful  advertising,  he 
■blared,  noting  that  it  is  used 
^larly  by  churches,  bankers 
“many  other”  professional 
.^ple. 

Pointing  up  that  an  advertise¬ 
ment  is  a  “public  notice  or  an¬ 
nouncement,”  Mr.  Williams  said 
a  listing  in  the  classified 
l^ion  of  a  telephone  directory 
j  such  a  notice,  but  that  the 
iPDiTOR  gc  PUBLISHER 


Mr.  Maxwell  was  also  critical 
of  the  “average”  advertisements 
by  patent  attorneys  which  he 
said,  hold  forth  to  the  “gullible” 
the  idea  that  “any  idea  is  pat¬ 
entable.”  He  also  said  that  pres¬ 
ent  rules  of  the  Patent  Office  re¬ 
quiring  its  approval  of  patent 
advertisements  before  publica¬ 
tion,  “indicate  that  the  practice 
of  soliciting  patent  business 
through  advertising  is  inherent¬ 
ly  dangerous  to  hopeful  inven¬ 
tors.” 


Stifle  Invention 


Al.  Phillip  Kane,  Washington 
attorney,  appearing  in  behalf  of 
three  or  four  advertising  Wash¬ 
ington  patent  attorneys,  at¬ 
tacked  the  proposed  rule  on  Con¬ 
fer  November  23,  1957 


stitutional  grounds,  and  said  it 
also  would  be  contrary  to  the  in¬ 
tent  of  Congress  “as  well  as  the 
Administration  at  a  critical 
time  when  our  national  defense 
demands  intensified  research  by 
inventive  persons,  whether  they 
be  scientists  or  hobby  room  me¬ 
chanics.” 

In  the  Constitutional  area, 
Mr.  Kane  said  the  proposed  rule 
would  contravene  Sec.  8  of  Ar¬ 
ticle  I  which  gives  Congress  the 
power  “to  promote  the  progress 
of  Science  and  Useful  Arts,  by 
securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  to  their  respective 
writings  and  discoveries.”  Adop¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  rule  could 
well  bar  many  inventors  from 
their  inherent  rights  under  this 
section,  he  declared. 

With  respect  to  Congressional 
intent,  Kane  said  that  for  more 
than  100  years  Congress  had 
“studied,  restudied  and  amended 
the  patent  laws”  but  had  never 
once  raised  the  issue  of  adver¬ 
tising  by  patent  attorneys  or 
agents  other  than  to  stress  that 
such  advertising  must  not  be 
false  or  misleading. 

Also  protesting  the  proposed 
rule  were  the  Magazine  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  Fawcett 
Publications,  Mechanix  Illu¬ 
strated,  Popular  Mechanics  and 
Popular  Science  Publishing  Co. 

The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  registered 
its  opposition  to  the  proposed 
rule,  saying: 

“The  amount  of  advertising 
the  proposal  would  eliminate  is 
relatively  small.  Few  of  our 
member  agencies  handle  such 
advertising.  We  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  for  such  reasons. 

“We  speak  from  a  belief  that 
the  right  to  advertise  is  essential 
for  a  prosperous  economy  and 
that  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  should  do  nothing  to 
jeopardize  or  impugn  it.” 


Press  Fights  Ban 
On  Liquor  Price 


New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Possible  prohibition  against 
the  “advertising  of  the  retail 
price  of  all  alcoholic  beverages” 
has  brought  objections  from 
New  Jersey  newspapers  and 
caused  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  to  lodge  a  fonnal 
protest  with  William  Howe 
Davis,  Director  of  the  State  Di¬ 
vision  of  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control. 

Present  regulations  prohibit 
the  advertisement  of  the  retail 
price  of  alcoholic  beverages  ex¬ 
cept  so-called  “private  or  exclu¬ 
sive  brands.”  Extension  of  the 
ruling  to  all  retail  price  adver¬ 
tising  is  aimed,  the  Commission¬ 
er  stated,  at  the  private  or  ex¬ 
clusive  brands  because  “in  some 
cases,  “private  label”  and  “ex¬ 
clusive  brand”  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages  have  been  advertised  (in 
newspaper  and  other  advertis¬ 
ing  media)  and  sold  at  or  near 
cost.” 


Any  Price 


He  said  since  these  alcoholic 
beverages  may  be  sold  at  any 
price  and  the  price  may  fluctu¬ 
ate  from  day  to  day. 

The  New  Jersey  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  a  letter  from  Secre¬ 
tary-Manager  Lloyd  P.  Bums  to 
Mr.  Howe  declared  enactment 
of  such  a  regulation  would  con¬ 
stitute  an  infringement  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 


2,000  Turkeys  Sold 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
A  turkey  sell-out  following 
the  use  of  an  eight-page  section 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
the  Deseret  News  and  Telegram 
was  reported  by  Grand  Central 
Markets.  This  meant  more  than 
2,000  turkeys. 
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REPORT  FROM  TELEVISION  CAPITAL 


Reading  Time  Gains, 
T Viewing  Falls  Off 


Los  Angeles 

Residents  of  this  TV  capital 
spend  more  time  readinp  news¬ 
papers  and  less  time  in  front  of 
television  sets  than  they  did  two 
years  ago. 

These  facts  are  reported  in 
a  reader-viewer  sui-vey  just  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror-News  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Poll.  The  sui-vey  was  directed 
by  Walter  H.  Eaton  whose  daily 
column,  “Your  World  Tomor¬ 
row,”  is  syndicated  by  Mirror 
Enterprises  Syndicate. 

Four  out  of  10  persons  inter¬ 
viewed  said  they  spend  less  time 
watching  TV  than  they  did  just 
two  years  ago.  Only  19%  spend 
more  time  watching  TV. 

But  newspaper  reading  has 
decreased  for  only  27%  of  the 
sample,  while  32%  now  devote 
more  time  to  newspapers. 

Here  are  the  percentages: 


N 

TV 

More  Time 

32% 

19% 

Less  Time 

27% 

40% 

Same  Time 

41% 

41% 

100% 

100% 

The  typical  Los  Angeles  adult 
spends  an  average  of  one  hour 
and  59  minutes  each  day  watch¬ 
ing  television. 

But  Angelenos  with  below- 
average  incomes  report  more 
than  twice  as  much  viewing 
time  as  persons  in  the  middle 
and  upper  income  brackets. 

Here  are  the  daily  averages: 
Lower  Income  . .  .3  hrs.-22  min. 
Middle  Income  ..1  hr.  -34  min. 
Upper  Income  ..1  hr.  -29  min. 

Women  devote  a  daily  average 
of  two  hours  and  23  minutes  to 
television  —  compared  with  an 
average  viewing  time  for  men 
of  one  hour  and  31  minutes. 

Younger  and  older  persons 
spend  about  the  same  amount  of 
time  watching  TV,  as  shown  by 
viewing  averages  for  three  age 
groups : 

20-29  years . 2  hrs.-13  min. 

30-49  years . 1  hr.  -48  min. 

50  &  over . 2  hrs.-  4  min. 

Time  spent  reading  newspa- 
liers  now  averages  48  minutes  a 
day  —  with  almost  identical 
scores  for  men  and  women.  But 
reading  time  is  greater  in  the 
middle  and  upper  income 
groups: 

Lower  income  . .39  minutes 

Middle  Income . 51  minutes 

Upper  Income  . 48  minutes 

There  is  also  a  gradual  in¬ 
crease  in  reading  time  among 
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persons  over  30  years  of  ago: 

20-29  years . 34  minutes 

30-49  years . 44  minutes 

50  &  over . 58  minutes 

What  explains  the  drop  in 

TV  viewing? 

These  are  the  reasons  given 
by  most  viewers,  in  order  of 
importance : 

1.  They  have  less  time  for  TV, 
because  of  job  or  family  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

2.  They’ve  become  more  selec¬ 
tive  in  their  viewing — and  find 
many  programs  “repetitious  and 
tiresome”  while  few  ai’e  “inter¬ 
esting  and  worth-while.” 

3.  They  prefer  other  activities 
— such  as  sports,  hobbies,  books, 
music,  and  club  or  church  work. 

4.  They  say  TV’s  novelty  has 
worn  off. 

5.  They  object  to  television 
advertising. 

6.  They  point  out  that  child¬ 
ren  often  monopolize  the  family 
TV  set. 

Most  common  reasons  for  an 
increase  in  viewing  time  are 
that  respondents  simply  “have 
more  time,”  that  they  have 
“nothing  else  to  do”  or  are  “lone¬ 
some,”  and  that  they  find  TV 
“relaxing.” 

Angelenos  who  give  less  time 
to  newspapers  usually  explain 
that  they  are  “too  busy  to  read 
much.” 

The  Guilt  Complex 

Among  the  one  out  of  three 
respondents  whose  reading  time 
has  increased,  most  common 
reasons  are  that  they’re  “more 
interested  in  what’s  going  on,” 
that  they  “have  more  time  to 
read,”  and  that  today’s  new’S 
events — or  the  newspapers  re¬ 
porting  them — are  “more  inter¬ 
esting”  and  “more  important.” 

In  analyzing  the  survey  re¬ 
sults,  Mr.  Eaton  commented: 
“Probably  our  most  significant 
finding  can  be  summed  up  in  one 
word — guilt.  The  average  per¬ 
son  appears  to  feel  guilty, 
ashamed,  embarrassed,  if  he  now 
spends  less  time  reading  news¬ 
papers. 

“It’s  also  apparent  that  TV 
— for  the  average  view’er — is  a 
means  of  relaxation,  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  lethargy  or  an  escape 
from  loneliness.  Essentially,  it’s 
a  passive  medium.  But  news¬ 
papers  are  read  in  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  positive  interest — 
to  leam  ‘what’s  going  on.’  The 
newspaper  is  an  active  medium.” 


'LIVE'  INTERVIEW  with  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  on  (In 
sidewalks  of  New  York  is  accomplished  by  Gabe  Pressman  (holdii; 
walkie-talkie  mike)  while  pad-an-pencil  reporters  pause  for  siiiin 
identification.  Mr.  Pressman,  an  old  newspaper  reporter  himself,  tote 
a  broadcast  unit  that  weighs  only  20  pounds. 


Media  Buying  Plans  i ; 
Told  at  4-A  Meeting  j 


Given  a  complete  outline  of 
marketing  information  on  a 
hypothetical  king-size,  filter-tip 
cigaret,  three  media  directors 
presented  individual  media  plans 
this  week  at  the  Eastern  Annual 
Conference  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies’  Media  Buying  Workshop. 
The  hypothetical  budget  was 
pegged  at  $7  million. 

The  three  media  programs 
were  analyzed  by  a  review  board 
which  noted  that  none  of  the 
media  men  chose  to  concentrate 
all  their  efforts  in  any  one 
medium. 

Media  Strategi«>ls 

The  three  media  strategists 
were:  Robert  H.  Boulware,  asso¬ 
ciate  media  director,  Bryan 
Houston,  Inc.;  Newman  F. 
McEvoy,  senior  vicepresident 
and  media  director.  Cunningham 
&  Walsh,  Inc.;  and  G.  Maxwell 
Ule,  senior  vicepresident,  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

The  review  board  was  com¬ 
prised  of  Ralph  Robertson,  vice- 
president  and  marketing  direc¬ 
tor,  Geyer  Advertising,  Inc.; 
David  P.  Crane,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  media,  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.;  and  Anthony  De- 
pierro,  vicepresident  and  media 
director,  Lennen  &  Newell,  Inc. 

Arthur  A.  Porter  Jr.  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  presided 
and  Mr.  Robertson  acted  as 
spokesman  for  the  review  board. 

Of  the  three  plans  submitted, 
one  made  network  TV  the  major 
medium  and  all  three  included 
the  use  of  radio.  There  was  a 
varied  use  of  print  media  in  the 
three  plans. 
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Mr.  Boulw’are  recommended  i 
that  28.5%,  or  $1,939,000,  orte  i  1 
theoretical  budget  be  used  ii  I 

Sunday  supplements.  Mr.  ] 

McAvoy  put  41.3%  of  the  bad-  I 

get  into  magazines  and  nevs-  i 

papers.  He  recommended  tk:  I 

$1,829,000  go  to  magazines  and  : 

$329,000  go  to  newspapers  fnr 
a  total  of  $2,158,000.  Mr.  Ule'i  i 
use  of  print  media  favored  boti  i 
Sunday  supplements  and  daily 
newspapers,  with  $2,466,000  for 
the  former  and  $740,000  forioo 
latter. 

Thinking  on  NewApapfr« 

Following  is  the  thinking  be¬ 
hind  each  media  strategist’s 
of  Sunday  supplements  and  or 
daily  newspapers: 

Mr.  Boulware:  “Sunday  sup¬ 
plements,  with  their  heavy  «'• 
erage  of  metropolitan  markets 
where  the  most  people  live,  theit 
facility  with  color  and  their  vide 
readership  per  dollar,  were  se¬ 
lected.  We  considered  other 
space  units,  but  most  of  the 
readership  studies  we’ve  seen 
show  these  supplements  to  have 
a  good  ‘Noted’  rating,  and  »e 
think  that’s  Important  for  a  ne* 
product.  We’ll  rely  on  our  copy 
strategists  and  our  artists  ^ 
drag  ’em  on  through  the  sel. 
copy’  if  we  can  just  get  ’em  ik® 
the  headline. 

“We  have  employed  full 
in  four  colors  plus  fractions; 
pages  in  black  and  one-coloi' 
and  that  other  color  is  the  one 
on  the  wrapper.  We  have  six  m 
pages  and  20  fractional  pa?^-' 
which,  with  a  staggered  schw-| 
ule,  give  regular  impact,  mn-' 

{Continued  on  page  75) 
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‘Daisy  Fresh’  Bras 
Flowered  via  Papers 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

When  Dominion  Corset  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal,  decided  to 
bust  out  all  over  Canada  with  its  line  of  “Daisy  Fresh”  girdles 
and  bras  in  March  of  1956,  heavy  schedules  of  newspaper 
advertising  (via  McKim  Advertising  Ltd.)  helped  the  line 
to  flower. 

This  week,  executives  of  both  Dominion  and  McKim  out¬ 
lined  for  Editor  &  Publisher  7 
the  advertising  strategy  which  |  ix)OKAnrc 
rocketed  sales  up  two  and  one  !  ^ 

half  times  the  volume  estimated  '  ^ 
for  the  line’s  first  year  and 
which  shows  strong  promise  of 
boosting  1957  sales  15%  over 

Papers  Get  95%  ' 

Gilles  Mercier,  advertising  ,  X  V  •»««  AMO  OlfKM.«» 

and  sales  promotion  manager  '  -  ■•r.v;..rr.:,.. —  I 

for  the  70-year  old  foundation  m,  !,*  TT-T”"'  i 

garment  firm,  told  Editor  & 

PUBUSHER  that  today  his  ad  "  j 

budget  is  based  on  a  percentage  \  V '*  -al  -~—— 

of  sales,  runs  well  into  six  \  ,  •rsSrgiy  .i 

figures,  and  that  95%  of  it  goes  —  \  (7^“^  ~  . 

for  an  average  of  one  or  two  1 ---—tt-,,  ,,,  i 

regular  insertions  per  week  in  «  1/  I 

CASE  STUDY  -  ^  -  ■ 

“T  ;  “We  felt  a  fixed  formula 

112  Canadian  newspapers.  These  would  not  make  allowance  for 
sds,  he  said,  range  in  size  from  such  things  as  media,  size  of 
W  and  625  lines  up  to  1,000  ads,  frequency  of  insertions  or 
lines.  ROP  color  is  also  used  to  a  overall  timing,”  he  said.  “In  ad- 
great  extent  by  Dominion  which  dition,  we  had  to  be  prepared  to 
claiins  it  was  the  first  in  the  face  quick  changes  resulting 
foundation  garment  industry  to  from  activity  by  competing  corn- 
use  color  in  Canadian  newspa-  panics  or  changes  in  the  cost  of 

the  product. 

In  addition.  Dominion  makes  “With  these  thoughts  in 
nse  of  an  extensive  co-op  ad  mind,”  he  said,  “we  set  aside  an 
pi^am  on  which  it  works  di-  initial  appropriation  sufficient 
wly  with  some  5,000  retail  to  carry  out  a  13-week  spring 
SWM  throughout  Canada.  campaign  on  a  national  basis.” 

Glen  Mackay,  supervisor  of 

the  Dominion  account  at  McKim,  Papers  Major  Medium 

2K,„f:„‘Kt'’Fr'S’h  ^  0*iy  Canadian 

fftw,  .  1-  ^  i-'oloy  x-resn  oe-  newspapers  were  the  major 

n  Li*"!  f  F  '"edium  used  for  carrying  out 

J  this  particular  Dominion  pro- 

”»otion  was  emphasized  by 
r  products,  ar-  Rj^hard  S.  Clewes,  vicepresi- 
tion  an,i  ^  ad  appropna-  and  director  of  media  and 

mSs  vToH  *  I  evaluation  of  research  for  McKim  Advertis- 
“iwia  had  to  be  completed  be-  j^g 

v^Ded  approach  was  de-  making  the  media  selec¬ 

tion,”  Mr.  Clewes  said,  “full 
Customary  Formula  Out  consideration  was  given  to  alter- 

j  nate  media  such  as  weekend 

_  a  .“*in?  the  original  ad-  newspapers,  magazines,  radio- 
Dsi***^  appropriation  for  the  TV,  rural  publications,  transit 
Dsi^  ^rash  introductory  cam-  advertising,  and  trade  adver- 
P»*8n,  the  customary  formulae  tising. 

Mercier  “Factors  involved  in  making 
a  selection  were  cost,  coverage, 
editor  at  PUBLISHER  for  November  23,  1957 


“We  felt  a  fixed  formula 
would  not  make  allowance  for 
such  things  as  media,  size  of 
ads,  frequency  of  insertions  or 
overall  timing,”  he  said.  “In  ad¬ 
dition,  we  had  to  be  prepared  to 
face  quick  changes  resulting 
from  activity  by  competing  com¬ 
panies  or  changes  in  the  cost  of 
the  product. 

“With  these  thoughts  in 
mind,”  he  said,  “we  set  aside  an 
initial  appropriation  sufficient 
to  carry  out  a  13-week  spring 
campaign  on  a  national  basis.” 

Papers  Major  Medium 

The  fact  that  daily  Canadian 
newspapers  were  the  major 
medium  used  for  carrying  out 
this  particular  Dominion  pro¬ 
motion  was  emphasized  by 
Richard  S.  Clewes,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  media  and 
research  for  McKim  Advertis¬ 
ing. 

“In  making  the  media  selec¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Clewes  said,  “full 
consideration  was  given  to  alter¬ 
nate  media  such  as  weekend 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio- 
TV,  rural  publications,  transit 
advertising,  and  trade  adver¬ 
tising. 

“Factors  involved  in  making 
a  selection  were  cost,  coverage, 

for  November  23,  1957 


composition  of  audience,  and 
past  record  of  similar  cases. 
Advantages  and  limitations  of 
each  medium  were  measured 
against  the  specific  needs  and 
objectives  of  the  product. 

“We  knew,”  Mr.  Clewes  added, 
“the  same  rules  might  not  neces¬ 
sarily  apply  for  all  products  at 
all  times.” 

Advantages  of  Papers 

He  cited  six  major  advantages 
of  daily  newspapers  which  met 
Dominion’s  needs  to  a  T: 

1)  Intensive  coverage  of  ma¬ 
jor  urban  markets  where  more 
than  62%  of  all  retail  sales  are 
made;  2)  Flexibility  of  fre¬ 
quency  and  copy  permits  modi¬ 
fication  on  short  notice  to  meet 
last-minute  market  conditions ; 
3)  Local-level  support  through 
tie-ins  with  retailers;  4)  Prod¬ 
uct  dominance  over  competition ; 
5)  Page  dominance  in  space 
sales;  and  6)  Availability  of 
color  in  some  newspapers. 

Copy  Approach 

Detailing  the  steps  in  copy 
development  for  Daisy  Fresh 
girdles  and  bras,  Clark  Lewis 
of  McKim  told  E&P  that  the 
guiding  philosophy  was  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  qualities  of  the  product 
in  a  fresh,  interesting  and  be- 
lieveable  manner. 

This,  he  said,  helped  to  make 
each  ad  (see  cut)  as  profitable 
as  possible  and  contributed  to 
the  long-range  objective  of 
building  up  a  brand  image  or 
personality  for  Daisy  Fresh. 

As  an  example,  Mr.  Lewis 
pointed  to  other  products  in  the 
Dominion  Corset  line,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  “personality 
phrase”  such  as  “Sarong — the 
criss-cross  girdle  that  slims  as 
it  trims,”  and  “Enhance  girdle 
— faster  than  a  diet.” 

In  the  case  of  Daisy  Fresh, 
Mr.  Lewis  said  the  name  and 
the  important  “Sanitized”  proc¬ 
ess  “pretty  well  dictated  the 
selling  theme.” 

“Here,”  he  said,  “was  really 
new  merchandise.” 

From  this  point  on,  the  head¬ 
line,  “There  here!”  was  de¬ 
veloped.  But  this  in  itself  was 
not  enough  so  a  supplementary 
exclamation  —  They’re  new  I”  — 
was  added. 

Even  this,  Mr.  Lewis  ex¬ 
plained,  didn’t  give  the  full  story 
so  the  copywriter  added  the  line, 
“They’re  Sanitized,  too!”  Then 
came  the  name  in  bold  type: 
“Daisy  Fresh  Bras  and  Girdles.” 
Finally,  to  lead  the  headline  into 
the  copy  was  the  simple  state¬ 
ment:  “At  last!  All-day,  every- 


Rexall  Credits 
*  Sunday  Punch* 

Rexall  Drug  Co.  this  week 
credited  the  significant  sales 
increase  of  the  fall  one  cent 
sale  to  the  one-two  “Sunday 
punch”  advertising  technique 
(via  BBDO)  of  using  TV  and 
Sunday  supplements  on  the 
same  day. 

Company  reports  that 
teaming  up  NBC-TV’s  hour 
show  “Pinochio”  on  Oct.  13 
with  two-color  double  spreads 
in  This  Week,  Parade  and 
81  independent  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements  provided  “maximum 
impact”  and  built  the  greatest 
one  cent  store  traffic  in  the 
40-year  history  of  the  event. 

Rexall  will  use  the  same 
technique  in  the  spring  when 
NBC-TV  presents  “Hansel 
and  Gretel.” 

day  freshness  no  soap,  no  de¬ 
odorant  alone,  can  give!” 

Merrhandising 

Asked  if  Dominion  went  in 
for  “gimmick”  promotions,  Mrs. 
Helen  Rankin,  supervisor  of 
women’s  merchandising  at  Me- 
Kim  Advertising,  told  E&P  that 
Dominion  uses  very  few  “gim¬ 
micks,”  but  that  it  does  go  in 
for  extensive  point  of  sale  mer¬ 
chandising,  carrying  out  the 
color  motif  and  appeal  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

She  said  that  when  the  Daisy 
Fresh  line  was  launched  in 
March  of  ’56,  heavy  use  was 
made  of  artificial  daisies  and 
handy  measuring  tapes  were 
distributed. 

“Basically  the  client  does  not 
feel  that  ‘gimmicks’  are  indi¬ 
cated  in  his  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram,”  Mrs.  Rankin  said. 

Improvements  Asked 

While  Dominion  Corset  Co.  is 
extremely  partial  to  newspapers 
as  an  advertising  medium  and 
plans  to  continue  their  use  in 
a  big  way,  Mr.  Mercier  noted  a 
number  of  things  Canadian 
newspapers  could  do  to  improve 
their  services  to  all  advertisers. 

Standardization  of  page  and 
column  size  was  one  of  the 
things  cited  by  Mr.  Mercier. 

“Papers  offering  ROP  color 
would  do  well  to  agree  on  a 
uniform  standard  for  basic 
colors.  At  present  there  is  a 
very  great  variation  in  color 
reproduction,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Mercier  also  said  he 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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(Continued  from  page  17) 

wished  newspapers  would 
“scrupulously  respect”  insertion 
schedules. 

“Insertion  dates  are  timed 
for  specific  purposes,  and  any 
failure  to  respect  the  date  can 
upset  plans  for  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  advertising,  thereby 
robbing  it  of  part  of  its  value. 
Since  our  sales  people  are  noti¬ 
fied  in  advance  of  publication  of 
our  ads,  any  variance  can  upset 
the  retailer’s  apple  cart,”  he 
declared. 

Mr.  Mercier  also  noted  that 
newspapers  could  assist  adver¬ 
tisers  by  adopting  a  standard 
minimum  size  for  color  ads.  He 
said  Canadian  papers  now  have 
varying  minimums  which  “com¬ 
plicate  things  for  the  advertiser 
who  wishes  to  use  ROP  color.” 

For  all  these  desired  improve¬ 
ments,  Dominion’s  newspaper 
campaign  for  Daisy  Fresh  bras 
and  girdles  has  paid  off  hand¬ 
somely. 

36  New  Garment!. 

When  the  program  was 
launched,  Mr.  Mercier  said,  the 
Dominion  line  consisted  of  nine 
individual  garments.  Today 
there  are  36  different  gannents 
sold  under  the  Daisy  Fresh  label 
on  a  direct-from-factory-to-re- 
tailer  basis. 

The  company  currently  em¬ 
ploys  30  salesmen  and  two  fe¬ 
male  fashion  coordinators  who 
regularly  travel  from  coast  to 
coast  in  Canada  conducting 
classes  in  foundation  garment 
sales  training,  methods  of  fit¬ 
ting,  etc. 

Appeal  to  women  has  been  so 
great  that  Dominion  recently 
completed  arrangements  with 
Belding-Corticelli  Ltd.  under 
which  this  firm  is  now  producing 
a  full  of  Daisy  Fresh  sweaters, 
hosiery  and  thread. 

Company  Background 

Dominion,  founded  in  1887 
by  George  Elie  Amyot,  is  the 
largest  foundation  garment 
plant  in  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  with  branches  in  Europe, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Amyot  was  succeeded  as 
president  in  1930  by  his  eldest 
son  Lt.  Col.  Louis  Joseph  Ad- 
jutor  Amyot  who  heads  the  firm 
today.  Secretary-treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  Dominion  is 
Pierre  Amyot,  son  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  third  generation  of 
the  family  to  give  leadership  to 
the  business. 

An  interesting  sidelight  of  the 
firm’s  sales  picture  is  the  fact 


that  although  Dominion  manu¬ 
factures  many  lines  of  founda¬ 
tion  garments,  one  quarter  of 
the  total  sales  volume  still  comes 
from  a  brassiere  patented  in 
1933  which  is  made  to  retail  at 
$1.75. 

• 

Insurance  Agents 
Asked  to  Back  Ads 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Kentucky  agents  were  ex¬ 
horted  here  to  support  the  pro¬ 
posed  national  ad  program  of 
the  National  Association  of  In¬ 
surance  .Agents.  Archie  M. 
Slawsby,  NAIA  vicepresident, 
called  on  Kentucky  members  to 
get  behind  the  program  which, 
he  said,  will  hammer  away  at 
the  fact  that  the  independent 
agent  sells  a  quality  product. 
(E  &  P,  Sept.  21,  page  18). 

Mr.  Slawsby  cited  various 
multi-million-dollar  ad  cam¬ 
paigns  by  direct  writing  com¬ 
panies  and  said:  “Unless  w’e  get 
our  advertising  program  started 
and  started  soon  at  full  blast, 
companies  like  this  are  going 
to  be  without  competitors. 
We’ve  got  to  get  into  living 
rooms,  too,  as  often  as  the  two 
million  dollars  will  permit  us  to, 
via  TV-radio,  magazines  and 
Sunday  supplements.” 

• 

’58  ‘Tele-Seir 
Telecast  Set 

“Tele-Sell”  for  1958,  interna¬ 
tional  live  closed-circuit  TV 
sales  training  telecast,  will  be 
presented  in  62  cities  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  on  the  evenings  of 
March  4  and  5  plus  a  special 
management  supervision  clinic 
March  6,  according  to  Arthur 
H.  “Red”  Motley  and  Morris  I. 
Pickus,  creators  of  the  Tele- 
.Sell  method  of  dramatized  vis¬ 
ual  sales  training. 

Mr.  Motley,  who  is  president 
of  Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  and 
Mr.  Pickus,  founder  of  Person¬ 
nel  Institute,  also  announced  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Visuals  Division/ 
Communications  Institute  of 
America,  Chicago,  to  handle  pro¬ 
duction,  public  relations  and  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  ’58  Tele-sell. 

• 

Research  Chief  Named 

'  Ai-mond  Fields  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  research  director  of 
>  MacFarland,  Aveyard  &  Co.  He 
'  fonnerly  was  assistant  research 
•  director  at  McCann-Erickson. 

I  • 

I  Zenith  Names  Stevens 

Chicago 

I  Robert  M.  Stevens,  at  one  time 
)  an  account  executive  with  Mc¬ 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  has  joined 
;  Zenith  Radio  Corp.  as  adver- 
t  tising  manager. 


Study  Shows  Papers 
Get  Reader  Action 


An  illustrated,  20-page  report 
showing  how  newspaper  reading 
“leads  to  a  definite  action  on  the 
part  of  the  reader”  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA.  Titled  “Peo¬ 
ple  Plus  Newspapers  Equal  Ac¬ 
tion,”  the  report  is  the  second 
based  on  a  motivation  study  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  Bureau  by  Social 
Research,  Inc.,  of  Chicago.  This 
is  the  first  motivation  study  ever 
made  for  an  entire  medium  of 
advertising. 

Featured  in  the  booklet  are 
actual  statements  made  by  peo¬ 
ple  about  their  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  habits — simple,  factual  ex¬ 
pressions  taken  from  a  survey 
“in  depth”  of  604  men,  women 
and  young  adults  in  all  walks  of 
life.  Appended  to  each  quotation 
is  a  non-technical  explanation  of 
the  motivating  factors  behind 
the  statement. 

-Major  Conclusions 

.\mong  the  major  conclusions 
of  the  booklet  are  these: 

1.  Newspapers  are  so  much  a 
part  of  eveiyday  life  that  people 
cannot  comprehend  anything  else 
being  able  to  replace  them.  Peo¬ 
ple  depend  on  the  newspaper  and 
feel  “lost”  without  it. 

2.  While  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  often  causes  immediate  ac¬ 
tion,  its  retention  in  the  minds 
of  readers  is  equally  important. 
Being  able  to  study  an  adver¬ 
tisement  is  one  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  people  ascribe  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Thus,  the  ad 
gets  indelibly  filed  away  for  fu¬ 
ture  use,  whether  it  be  a  day,  a 
week  or  a  month. 

3.  The  advertising  in  a  news¬ 
paper  takes  on  the  exciting  im¬ 
mediacy  of  the  rest  of  the  paper 
and  drives  people  to  action.  It 
has  a  dynamic  and  compelling 
quality  about  it.  'The  newspaper 
can  stimulate  a  community  to 
participate  actively  in  a  civic 
drive  or,  just  as  readily,  gal¬ 
vanize  people  to  go  to  a  store 
to  see,  feel,  compare  and  buy  a 
product. 

4.  People  have  faith  in  what 
their  newspaper  says — whether 
it  be  the  news  from  around  the 
nation,  around  the  world  or  from 
just  around  the  corner.  This 
faith  carries  over  to  the  adver¬ 
tising,  too.  People  fully  expect 
an  article  to  be  “exactly  as  ad¬ 
vertised”  when  it  is  advertised 
in  their  daily  newspaper. 

5.  People  get  more  out  of  ads 
than  appears  on  the  surface. 
Not  only  do  they  shop  the  ads 
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for  specific  purchases,  but  they 
also  are  able  to  determine  the 
character  and  personality  of  the 
product  and  the  store  from  the 
ads.  They  form  distinct  impres¬ 
sions  and  accept  them  as  tnie. 
This  mental  action  is  brought 
about  by  the  aura  of  authority 
which  surrounds  the  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

6.  Reading  newspapers  is  so 
associated  with  the  purchasing 
function  that  people  hardly  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  newspaper  has 
instigated  the  buying  action. 
However,  once  they  start  an¬ 
alyzing  it  they  become  aware 
that  most  of  their  purchases  had 
their  beginnings  in  the  daily 
newspaper;  that  the  advertising 
which  they  read  triggered  the 
action. 

7.  Most  people  regard  their 
daily  newspaper  as  a  useful 
friend  that  appears  regularly 
with  a  fresh  display  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  whet  the  appetite. 
They  think  of  advertising  as  i 
necessary  tool  in  their  buying 
operations — and  like  any  tool, 
they  prefer  the  one  that  serves 
most  efficiently — the  newspaper. 

.\rluul  Slatemenls 

Among  actual  statements  that 
appear  in  the  booklet  are  these: 

“I’m  most  interested  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Every  day 
there  is  something  different 
Magazines  are  much  prettier, 
but  newspapers  are  most  help¬ 
ful.” 

“If  I  feel  I  need  something,  1 
remember  the  ads  and  use  them 
for  a  guide.” 

“Oh,  heavens,  I  don’t  know 
how  you  could  get  along  without 
the  newspaper!  You  would  never 
know  what  was  going  on,  or 
about  sales  or  where  to  buy  any¬ 
thing.” 

“People  Plus  Newspapers 
Equal  Action”  was  reviewed  and 
approved  for  publication  by  Dr. 
Burleigh  B.  Gardner,  executive 
director  of  Social  Research,  Inc. 
A  previous  booklet  on  Dr.  Gard¬ 
ner’s  findings,  “People  Speak 
'Their  Inner  Minds  About  News¬ 
papers,”  was  published  by  the 
Bureau  in  September,  1956. 

The  new  booklet,  which  has 
been  mailed  to  agency  media 
and  research  executives,  as  well 
as  to  all  Bureau  members,  is 
available  on  request  from  any 
of  the  Bureau’s  five  offices,  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Detroit  and  Los  Angeles. 
LISHER  for  November  2J, 
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Cleveland  is  a  GREAT 
APPLIANCE  MARKET 


you  can  see  just  how  great  in  the  new  Plain  Dealer  Appliance  report .  .  . 

We’ve  counted  the  sales  of  major  appliances  and  If  you  manufacture,  distribute  or  advertise  stoves, 

radio-television  sets  sold  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  refrigerators,  freezers,  washers,  dryers,  air  condi- 

market  last  year.  Now  you  can  see  these  sales  in  tioners,  radios  or  television  sets.  The  Plain  Dealer 

complete  detail  ...  by  TYPE  of  appliance,  by  report  gives  you  an  excellent  trend  picture  in 

DEALER  volume  and  TYPE  of  DEALER  the  greater  Cleveland  market.  This  report  is 

and  by  AREAS  of  Cuyahoga  County  and  29  yours  for  the  asking.  Write,  wire  or  phone 

adjacent  counties.  The  Plain  Dealer  today. 


The  Plain  Dealer  sells  two  great 
RETAIL  MARKETS  Cleveland^2^  billion 

26  adjacent  Counties  ^2  billion 

TOTAL  •a>/4  billion 


CLEVELAND 
CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 

_ (000) _ 


26  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 


COMMODITY 


Total  Retail  Sales 


It’s  a  market  LARGER  than 
each  of  36  entire  states 
and  the  ONLY 
Cleveland  Newspaper  that 
sells  this  WHOLE  MARKET  is 


Retail  Drug  Sales 


Automotive 


Gas  Stations 


Furniture,  Household  Applionces  124,695  102,572  * 

(Source,  Salet  Management  Survey  of  Buytng  Power,  May  10,  1957) 


*  Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown's  Counties  are  not  included  in  above  Sales. 


The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Represented  by  Creamer  &  Woodward,  Ine„  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta, 

Stsn  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network. 
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1958  Market  Guide 
Has  New  Features 


Important  new  features  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  1958 
Editor  &  Potlisher  Market 
Guide,  which  will  be  in  the  mail 
to  its  own  subscribers  during 
the  first  week  in  December,  ac¬ 
cording  to  C.  Courtland  Smith, 
editor. 

Four  additional  pages  have 
been  necessitated  to  provide  for 
the  new  information,  Mr.  Smith 
said.  The  issue  will  have  532 
pages,  and  cover.  The  Guide, 
now  in  its  34th  year  of  publica¬ 
tion,  sells  for  $6  a  copy,  and 
has  its  own  regular  annual  sub¬ 
scribers,  a  total  distribution  this 
year  of  6,250. 

For  the  first  time  this  issue 
will  have  on  its  back  page  the 
patented  Machol  “Edge  Index 
System.”  This  makes  the  com¬ 
pendium  of  market  facts  much 
easier  to  use  than  ever  before. 
More  than  1,500  key  newspaper 
markets  are  covered. 

Seaport  Data 

Also  for  the  first  time  this 
year  data  on  43  seaports  in  this 
country,  seven  in  Canada,  and 
in  Puerto  Rico  are  given.  Latest 
available  figures  on  waterborne 


tonnage  (1955)  provide  compar¬ 
ative  information  hitherto  un¬ 
available  except  for  two  ports. 
New  York  and  Boston. 

Population  figures  this  year 
are  “more  accurate  and  com¬ 
plete  than  can  be  found  in  any 
other  comparable  annual  com¬ 
pilation,”  Mr.  Smith  said.  In 
addition  to  the  official  figures  on 
the  1950  census,  special  new 
census  figures  are  also  included, 
along  with  estimates  from  re¬ 
liable  sources. 

Ray  Prescott,  B.S.M.E.,  con¬ 
sultant  on  marketing  problems, 
continues  his  population,  sales 
and  income  estimates  tabulated 
by  states.  The  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Market  Guide  estimates 
for  1956  came  within  .0012%  of 
actual  Census  Department  fig¬ 
ures,  released  almost  a  year 
after  the  E&P  forecasts.  The 
retail  sales  estimates  came 
within  .0042%;  and  individual 
income  estimates  came  within 
3.5%  of  the  actual  Census 
figures. 

Also  continued  this  year  in 
greatly  expanded  form  are 
“growth  factors”  for  many  key 
markets.  Besides  a  listing  of 


new  industries,  together  with 
the  number  of  new  employees, 
entering  markets,  this  year  the 
guide  lists  completion  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  important  roadways, 
dams  and  other  public  utilities. 

The  listing  of  auto  registra¬ 
tions  for  all  States  is  more  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate  than  ever 
before,  Mr.  Smith  said.  He  ven¬ 
tured  the  opinion  that  the  Guide 
listing  in  this  category  was  the 
best  available  anywhere. 

This  year,  as  he  has  done  in 
the  past,  Charles  F.  Schwartz, 
assistant  director  of  the  Office 
of  Business  Economics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  pro¬ 
vides  text  and  tables  on  per¬ 
sonal  and  per  capita  incomes  by 
States  and  regions.  Strangely 
enough  the  increases  in  both 
personal  incomes  and  per  capita 
incomes  for  1956  over  1955  were 
identical  with  the  year  before, 
namely  and  respectively  7%  and 
5%. 

How  Agencies  Use  It 

“Closest  thing  in  print  to 
being  in  the  market  in  person 
to  gather  your  own  statistical 
information.” 

That’s  how  Edward  Fonte, 
media  director  in  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Joseph  Katz  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore  advertising 
agency,  described  his  reliance 
on  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide. 

Largest  newspaper  advertis¬ 


ing  account  handled  by  Katz  is  | 
the  American  Oil  Company, 
which  uses  a  long  list  to  ad¬ 
vertise  Amoco  gasoline.  In  hii  ( 
New  York  office,  Mr.  Fonte  is 
having  shelves  built  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  publications  that  are  uaefnl 
tools  in  his  business.  Close  to 
his  right  hand  is  the  Market 
Guide. 

“It’s  a  fast  and  convenient 
way  to  find  out  what  you  want 
to  know  about  markets,”  he  said. 

Daily  Use 

Both  Jean  MacKenthun,  li¬ 
brarian,  and  Martha  O’LMry, 
director  of  the  information  cen¬ 
ter,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  said  that  in 
their  agency  the  Market  Guide 
is  “in  almost  daily  use.” 

“Very  useful  for  general  sta¬ 
tistical  information  on  news¬ 
paper  markets,”  is  what  Joseph 
Romanello,  research  depart¬ 
ment,  Burke  Dowling  Adams, 
New  York  office,  said. 

To  Marvin  Antonowsky,  su¬ 
pervisor  of  media  research, 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New 
York,  the  Guide  is  “especially 
useful  when  we  are  planning 
some  test  market  operation.” 

“Where  several  alternate 
cities  for  testing  a  product  are 
under  consideration,  we  compare 
the  market  statistics  available 
in  the  Guide  for  each  city  in 
relation  to  the  product  to  be 
tested,”  Mr.  Antonowsky  said. 


i  Third  Market  in  fh0  Nation  in 
^  Busijiess  Gains,  Octobeft  Report  SAtnvs 

•!  i.:;  v;  .  ' 

Forbes  magazine’s  Top  Ten  Cities  rating  for  October  15,  1957, 
lists  the  Duluth- Superior  niarket  in  third  place  with  a  9%  increase 
in  business.  i  - 

This  riating  is  obtained  from  a  measure  of  non-agricultural 
^employment,  retail  sales,  bank  clearings  or  debits  and  a  measure  of 
the  region’s  physical  output. 

t — r-^^With.  the  Seaway,  the  oil  industry  and  iroipt  mining  as  the  major 
contributing  factors,  the  Duluth- Superior ’market  is  assuming  its 
proper  status  as  a  major  market.  .  t  " 

If  you  have  a  pipduct  or  service  to  sell,  yq^K^ill  do  well  tojn- 
vestigate  Minnesota’s*  second  market,  and  the  ond-m^uffTcwer- 
age  offered  by  the  .-puluth  newspapers.  p  n  l-|i 

DiIlUTH  HERiLlL  .  I 

Represented  Nationally  by  RIDDER-joHNS^dncjL.--....-..^ 
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‘Save-to-Spend’  Ads 
To  Fight  Inflation 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

A  new  stepped-up  series  of 
“save-to-spend”  advertisements 
will  start  appearing  in  news¬ 
papers  and  other  media  this 
coming  January. 

Purpose  of  the  campaign  is 
to  help  curb  inflation  by  in¬ 
creasing  insured  savings  in  local 
member  establishments  of  the 
Savings  and  Loan  Foundation. 
The  newspaper  copy  will  be 
placed  locally  by  these  members. 

Details  of  the  campaign  were 
furnished  this  week  by  Thomas 
T.  Ryan,  account  executive,  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  the  agency 
handling  the  account,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  William  K.  Divers, 
the  S&LF  president,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

The  Foundation’s  part  of  the 
drive,  financed  by  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $1,250,000,  represents 
only  a  fraction  of  a  $65,000,000 
local  advertising  investment 
which  will  be  placed  during 


1958  by  3700  insured  savings 
and  loan  associations. 

About  1400  of  the  institutions 
are  members  of  the  Foundation 
fonned  three  years  ago.  Since 
it  was  founded  the  annual  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  has 
reached  its  present  size  from 
an  original  $750,000. 

Mats  Supplied 

The  Foundation  furnishes  lo¬ 
cal  savings  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions  w’ith  mats  for  local  in¬ 
sertion  in  newspapers.  Mr.  Ryan 
estimated  that  in  1957  mat  use 
accounted  for  $550,000  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  but  expressed 
the  opinion  that  in  1958  mem¬ 
bers  could  “wisely  invest  more 
than  two  or  three  times  this 
much  if  local  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  would  point 
out  the  advantages  of  repeating 
the  national  copy  in  their  local 
columns.” 


@  NATIONAL  COLORING  CONTEST 
@  CHRISTMAS  STORY  STRIP 

Sparkling  NEA  Christmas  features  glue  children's  interest  to 
pre-holiday  editions.  In  the  past  three  years  250  newspapers 
have  received  over  300,000  entries  in  NEA's  popular  coloring 
contest.  An  18-part  story  strip,  "Music  Box  Trio,"  by  Wolt 
Scott  will  entertain  young  and  old  alike.  Both  of  these  speciol 
holiday  features  are  included  at  no  extra  cost  in  the  NEA 
Full  Service. 


NEA  SERVICE  INC. 

1200  West  Third  Street  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


There  will  be  two  different 
series  of  ads  which  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  each  month  during 
1958  to  Foundation  members  at 
their  request,  Mr.  Ryan  said. 
One  will  have  general  mass  ap¬ 
peal;  the  other  will  be  directed 
specifically  toward  w’omen. 

The  over-all  copy  theme  will 
be  that  “people  are  getting 
more  out  of  life  through 
savings.”  Some  of  the  copy  will 
read:  “More  people  are  getting 
more  things  they  want  in  the 
insured  savings  and  loan  way”; 
“You  can  afford  more  than  you 
think  when  you  save  for  it  in 
advance”;  and  “Your  new  car 
will  cost  less  if  you  save  for 
it  instead  of  borrow  for  it.” 

Mr.  Ryan  said  the  advertising 
program  was  designed  to  adu- 
cate  the  public  in  order  to  cor¬ 
rect  conditions  described  by 
Sidney  W.  Dean,  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  for  McC&E.  Mr.  Dean’s 
special  interest  in  thrift  is  part¬ 
ly  due  to  16  years  of  experience 
as  director  and  chairman  of 
Knickerbocker  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  largest  associations  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  also  due  to  the  fact 
he  is  a  founding  member  of 
the  S&LF. 

“Currently,  the  public  is  add¬ 
ing  $60  billion  a  year  to  its 
liquid  cash  savings  in  commer¬ 
cial  banks,  savings  and  buildings 
and  loan,  savings  banks,  postal 
savings,  credit  unions  and  U.  S. 
savings  bonds”,  Mr.  Dean  de¬ 
clared. 

“Concurrently  they  are  with¬ 
drawing  about  $40  billion  a 
year  from  these  same  savings 
repositories,  so  that  the  net 
total  of  private  liquid  savings 
is  increasing  at  about  $20  bil¬ 
lion  per  year.” 


50%  Have  Savings 

Mr.  Dean  estimated  that  ap¬ 
proximately  $120,000,000  will  be 
spent  this  year  to  attract  the 
$60  billion  in  gross  new  savings,  • 

and  maintain  the  net  savings  Research  Croup 
growth  of  $20  billion  to  the  24,-  Offippra 

000  offices  of  the  banks  and  «e'^*ects  Ulticers 


“newspaper  continues  to  be  the  f 
Number  One  media  for  major 
advertising  expenditures,  with  i 
57%  of  the  institutions  report¬ 
ing  that  one  half  or  more  of 
their  1956  advertising  budget 
was  allocated  to  this  media." 

“Radio  continued  to  hold  num¬ 
ber  two  place  by  a  considerable 
margin”,  the  report  stated.  “The 
estimates  for  1957  point  to  a 
slight  shift  with  television  gain¬ 
ing  strength.” 

• 

Auto  Dealer 
Ad  Ideas  Told 

Eugene,  Ore. 

Ideas  used  in  producing  ef¬ 
fective  local  automobile  dealer 
advertising,  compiled  by  Cari 
C.  Webb,  secretary-manager  of 
the  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  reflect  a 
trend  toward  employee  recog¬ 
nition. 

Each  of  19  ads  appearing 
weekly  in  the  Raymond  (Wash.) 
Herald  and  Advertiser  is  de 
voted  to  a  different  employee  (rf 
a  local  dealer.  A  similar  series 
featuring  photos  of  men  at 
work  was  used  by  the  Salm 
(N.  J.)  Sunbeam. 

The  Dodge  City  (Kas.)  Doilg 
Globe's  sequence  showed  a 
dealer’s  staff  enacting  zany  sit¬ 
uations. 

Sports  and  History 

Institutional  programs  in¬ 
cluded  a  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y-! 
Gazette  sports  page  column  and 
a  historical  series  on  the  com 
munity  in  the  Cadott  (Wis.) 
Sentinel, 

Quotes  by  an  “inquiring  re¬ 
porter”  on  the  benefits  of  deal 
ing  with  a  local  firm  mark  a 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  series.  An 
invisible  car — shown  by  holding 
the  page  to  catch  silhouette  from 
reverse  side — appeared  in  the 
Lamesa  (Tex.)  Daily  Reportef- 


savings  and  loan  associations. 
He  also  quoted  a  recent  Federal 
Reserv'e  Board  study  that  showed 
only  60%  of  households  have 
a  liquid  saving  account. 

In  addition  to  the  campaign 
by  the  S&LF,  commercial  banks 
are  stepping  up  their  promo¬ 
tional  budgets  to  attract  savings. 
Mr.  Ryan  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  “lion’s  share  of  the 
estimated  total  of  $120  million” 


Dr.  W.  H.  Wulfeck,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee 
William  Esty  Company,  In^ 
last  week  was  elected  to 
second  consecutive  one-year  term 
as  chairman  of  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation’s  board  of 
directors.  Also  re-elected  to  the 
tripartite  board  were  vice  chair¬ 
man  Ben  R.  Donaldson,  director 
of  institutional  advertising  for 
Ford  Motor  Company, 


will  be  invested  in  local  news¬ 
paper  copy.” 

The  Advertising  and  Business 
Development  Committee,  United 

States  Savings  and  Loan  League,  _ _  _ 

of  Chicago,  made  a  survey  this  as  president  and  managing 
spring,  which  showed  that  the  rector,  respectively. 
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treasurer  Amo  H.  Johnson,  vice- 
president  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company. 

William  A.  Hart  and  A. 
Lehman  will  continue  to  serve 


22 


unbroken  dividend  record 

Millions  of  people  own  stock.  Millions  more  would  like  to.  Both  groups  turn 
almost  instinctively  to  the  financial  section  of  their  daily  paper  to  find  out 
what  the  market  did.  The  newspaper  is  the  only  general  medium  which 
provides  that  information. 

This  habit  of  turning  to  the  newspaper  to  find  out  “what  happened”  is 
deeply  ingrained — among  people  of  all  interests.  For  the  same  paper  which 
reports  the  financial  and  other  news  also  offers  a  world  of  “extras,”  from 
comics  to  columnists,  all  with  their  loyal  followers. 

Yes,  readers  get  a  tremendous  return  on  their  newspaper  investment.  And 
that  pays  huge  dividends  to  the  newspaper  advertiser.  That’s  why  news¬ 
papers  are  a  basic  medium  for  all  advertisers. 

The  Agencyp  lnc>  Newspaper  Division 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

K  S  T  A  0  1.  I  •  H  K  D  laas 

m  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y.  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  ATLANTA  •  DALLAS  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  DETROIT 
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AD  AGENCIES 


Projects  in  Workshop 
Are  of  Broad  Scope 


Six  more  projects  will  be  add¬ 
ed  to  the  program  of  the  newly 
opened  McCann-Erickson  Mar¬ 
keting  Communications  Work¬ 
shop  before  the  end  of  this  year, 
Albert  W.  Sherer,  director,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

The  workshop  will  accommo¬ 
date  about  60  group  meetings 
this  month,  the  director  added  in 
an  interview.  But,  a  study  of  the 
structure  of  the  advertising  plan 
being  conducted  by  a  committee 
headed  by  Myron  C.  McDonald, 
vicepresident  and  a  manage¬ 
ment  service  director,  is  the  only 
one  of  10  projects  now  being 
actively  studied.  The  study  is 
scheduled  for  completion  by 
Jan.  1. 

Weekly  Meetings 

The  workshop  currently  pre¬ 
sents  a  busy  scene.  It  has  nine 
meeting  rooms  in  which  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  various  committees 
hold  their  assigned  meeting 
during  different  days  of  the 


week.  Each  of  the  10  groups  is 
supposed  to  meet  at  least  once 
a  week. 

Meetings  of  project  groups 
usually  last  from  one  to  two 
hours.  Members  of  a  group 
number  upwards  of  eight.  To 
each  group  a  trainee  has  been 
assigned  as  secretary.  It  is  the 
trainee’s  function  to  make  sure 
that  the  group  assembles  on 
schedule  and  to  make  and  cir¬ 
culate  minutes  of  each  meeting 
as  it  is  held.  The  committee  it¬ 
self  determines  when  the  study 
project  is  concluded. 

29  Trainees 

Mr.  Sherer  said  there  are 
currently  29  McCann-Erickson 
trainees,  directed  by  G.  Newton 
O’Dell.  The  large  majority  are 
college  graduates. 

The  10  presently  active  pro¬ 
jects  were  originated  and  as¬ 
signed  by  a  task  force  appoint¬ 
ed  by  Marion  Harper  Jr.,  agency 
president.  These  projects  are: 


/ 

-  /■ 

ijy:- 


SAN  DIEGO 

YOUNG  GIANT  MARKET 

19^6  Drug  Store  Sales: 

^  $32,461,00000 

Drug  store  sales  in  San  Diego 
I  /  —  Young  Giant  Market 

/  of  the  West  —  totaled  more  than 
$32  million  in  1956  ... 
bigger  than  — 

.  Columbus,  Ohio  $30,988,000 

I  Portland,  Oregon  26,305,000 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  25,277,000 
Phoenix,  Arizona  23,105,000 

Sell  San  Diego  —  at  lowest  cost 
per  sale  —  through  the  83%  saturation 
coverage  of  The  San  Diego  Union 
and  Evening  Tribune. 


Evening  Tribune 


Sales  estimates  copyrighted  1957  Sales 
Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 


"The  Ring  of  Truth" 

COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 


WifT '  Jt  i 


15  "Hometown"  Newspapers  covering 
Son  Diego,  Californio  —  Northern  Illinois  — 
Springfield,  Illinois  —  and  Greater  Los  Angeles 
.  . .  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau 
and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


The  ProjecU 

(1)  “How  can  the  creative 
forces  at  the  agency  work  best 
with  the  manufacturer  to  help 
build  more  arresting  and  ef¬ 
fective  appeals  into  products 
and  hence  into  advertising?” 
Chairman:  William  J.  Breen, 
vicepresident  and  account  serv* 
ice  division  manager. 

(2)  “What  are  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  for  developing  and  evaluat¬ 
ing  ‘marketing-oriented’  person¬ 
nel?”  Chairman:  Dr.  Robert  P. 
Holston,  vicepresident  of  the 
Institute  of  Communications 
Research,  McC-E  subsidiary, 
and  former  professor  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

(3)  “How  can  the  various  tools 
of  communications  be  integrated 
most  effectively  for  an  ad¬ 
vertiser?”  Chairman:  Thomas 
Losee,  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor. 

Specific  Budgets 

(4)  “By  what  standards 
should  specific  commimications’ 
budgets  be  determined?”  Chair¬ 
man:  Rudyard  C.  McKee,  vice- 
president  and  head  of  the  Home 
Office  administrative  division. 

(5)  “What  are  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  opportunities  of  a 
‘marketing  -  oriented’  agency  ?  ” 
Chairman:  Stuart  D.  Watson, 
executive  vicepresident,  Mar- 
shalk  &  Pratt,  an  affiliate  agen¬ 
cy. 

(6)  “With  an  imderstanding 
of  the  generic  attributes  of  a 
product  category,  how  can 
advertising  most  effectively 
achieve  brand  differentiation?” 
Chairman:  John  H.  Tinker, 
senior  vicepresident  and  execu¬ 
tive  director. 

(7)  “By  what  standards 
should  an  agency’s  services  to 
an  advertiser  be  evaluated?” 
Chairman:  Frank  K.  White, 
senior  vicepresident  and  treas¬ 
urer. 

(8)  “How  can  we  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  ‘product 
group’  system  of  operation?” 
Chairman:  Chester  A.  Posey, 
senior  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  account  planning. 

(9)  “To  what  extent  will 
TV’s  role  in  marketing  change, 
and  how  will  TV  be  used  af¬ 
fordably  and  efficiently  for 
packaged  goods,  industrial  and 
durable  goods?”  Chairman:  C. 
Terence  Clyne,  vicepresident  and 
chairman  of  the  plans  review 

,  board,  member  of  the  adminis- 
,  trative  council  and  management 
I  supervisor  of  all  TV  radio  pro¬ 
gramming. 

(10)  “The  structure  of  the 
advertising  plan.”  Chairman: 
Myron  C.  McDonald,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  management  service  di¬ 
rector  and  member  of  the  plans 

I  review  board. 


Daily’s  First  ■ 
Roto  Section 
Runs  40  Pages 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Readers  of  the  Worcester  Swi- 
day  Telegram  of  Nov.  17  sav 
the  first  rotogravure  section 
ever  published  by  the  Woreetter 
Telegram  and  Gazette  organiza¬ 
tion  —  a  40-page  color  gravuK 
supplement  heralding  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  multi-million-doUar 
building  of  the  State  Mutual 
Life  Assurance  Co.  of  America 
In  photographs  and  stories, 
the  100%  paid-advertising  se^ 
tion  described  the  State  Mutual 
building,  largest  office  structure 
yet  erected  in  central  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

Advertiser  demand  for  space, 
as  the  dummy  was  shown,  bal¬ 
looned  its  total  space  first  to  S2 
pages,  then  to  36  and  finally  to 
the  40  pages  which  will  appear 
Sunday.  A  total  of  67  advertis¬ 
ers  were  co-participants  in  the 
venture  along  with  the  insu^ 
ance  company. 

Planning  and  creation  of  the 
“editorial”  content  was  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  sponsoring 
company,  under  the  direction  of 
John  D.  Drummey,  State  Mu¬ 
tual’s  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  with  the  assistance  of 
John  C.  Ottinger,  public  rela¬ 
tions  consultant,  and  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Telegram  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  members.  Printing  was 
done  in  the  New  York  plant  of 
Art  Gravure  Corp. 

The  cover  illustration  was  in 
full-color  gravure,  depicting  a 
portion  of  the  new  building’s 
facade  along  with  two  younger 
employees  at  the  entrance,  while 
duotone  color  was  used  else¬ 
where. 

The  telegram  will  bring  out 
its  second  special  gravure  8e^ 
tion  —  a  12-page  edition  to  run 
Sunday,  Nov.  24  in  connection 
with  the  80th  anniversary  of  the 
Worcester  Federal  Savings  4 
Loan  Association. 

Including  the  two  rotogravure 
sections  this  month,  the  Worces¬ 
ter  newspapers  will  be  publish¬ 
ing  a  total  of  six  special  adve^ 
tising  sections  prior  to  Christ¬ 
mas. 

• 

PRSA  Chapter  Elects 

Albert  R.  Beatty,  assistant 
vicepresident.  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  chapter  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of 
America. 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


Yule  Sales  Increase 
Seen  in  BoA  Survey 


Sales  increases  for  Christmas 
1957  are  expected  over  last 
year’s  record  business  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  nation’s  retailers 
surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA.  Despite  recent 
economic  reports  of  general 
business  uncertainty,  54%  of 
the  retailers  surveyed  predicted 
gains  for  their  store  while  33% 
expect  sales  on  a  par  with  last 
year’s  record  level.  The  survey 
was  conducted  through  Bureau 
member  newspapers,  including 
381  retailers  representing  17 
store  types  located  in  40  states, 
two  Canadian  provinces  and  155 
markets. 

7%  Cain  Average 

Sales  increases  up  to  30%  are 
forecast  with  the  average  gain 
pegged  at  seven  percent.  Soft 
goods  departments  were  singled 
out  to  make  the  biggest  percent¬ 
age  gains  over  last  year.  Sports¬ 
wear,  both  men’s  and  women’s, 
was  the  merchandise  line  most 
mentioned.  Increases  were  also 
expected  for  women’s  wear  — 
lingerie,  hosiery,  shoes  and  ac- 

in  the  nation’s 
capital-one 
newspaper 
publishes 
more  general 
advertising 
Ihan  the 
other  two 
papers 


combined 


R*prM*nt*d  nationally  by 

Sauyer,  Ferguson,  K'alker  Com¬ 
pany— Sew  York,  Chicago,  De¬ 
troit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco,  Im  Angeles,  Se¬ 
attle.  The  Hal  Winter  Company, 
Miami  Beach,  Florida. 


cessories,  men’s  and  boys’  wear, 
and  children’s  wear.  In  hard 
goods  lines,  toys,  fumiture  and 
appliances  are  expected  to  make 
the  biggest  gains. 

Earlier  Promotions 

Faced  with  a  shorter  Christ¬ 
mas  selling  season  after  Thanks¬ 
giving  (there  are  five  less  sell¬ 
ing  days  between  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas),  70%  plan  to 
break  Christmas  promotions  be¬ 
fore  the  traditional  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  starting  date.  Fifty-two  per¬ 
cent  will  start  promotions  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  week  period,  Nov. 
10-24.  Thanksgiving  Week  (this 
year  Nov.  24-30)  will  be  adopted 
by  24%  of  the  retailers.  In  all, 
one-third  of  the  retailers  sur¬ 
veyed  stated  they  planned  to 
start  their  Holiday  promotions 
earlier  than  last  year. 

Whether  downtown  stores  will 
gain  or  lose  ground  against  out¬ 
side  competition  this  Christmas 
was  undecided  by  a  majority  of 
the  retailers  in  the  Bureau  sur¬ 
vey.  Only  41%  of  the  store  ex¬ 
ecutives  predicted  downtown 
stores  would  gain  ground  this 
year.  When  asked  this  question 
last  year  in  a  similar  Business 
survey,  75%  of  the  retailers 
forecasted  a  gain  for  downtown 
stores.  This  year,  31%  believe 
that  downtown  will  lose  ground; 
nine  percent  said  that  downtown 
would  neither  gain  nor  lose; 
19%  either  expressed  no  opinion 
or  stated  they  had  no  such  prob¬ 
lem.  An  Illinois  fumiture  dealer 
commented,  “the  stores  won’t 
lose  if  everyone  will  promote 
downtown.” 

Stepped-Up  AdvertiNinf; 

As  a  key  to  increased  sales. 


We  put  it  in  a  rocket  to  see 
if  it  would  zoom  .  .  . 


.  ^ 


New  Orleans'  Families  Like  II  Best! 

NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Louisiana's  Largest  Evening  Newspaper 


more  aggressive  promotion  pro¬ 
grams  are  planned  this  Christ¬ 
mas  by  36%  of  the  retailers  sur¬ 
veyed;  57%  stated  their  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  will  be  about 
the  same  as  1956,  while  seven 
percent  are  considering  de¬ 
creases. 

Newspapers  continue  as  the 
retailers’  basic  medium,  survey 
results  show.  More  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  retailers  in  the 
survey  plan  to  invest  80%  or 
more  of  their  total  advertising 
budget  in  newspapers.  Fifty-six 
pei'cent  are  allocating  nine- 
tenths  of  their  budget  to  news¬ 
papers;  in  15%  of  the  stores 
surveyed,  newspapers  will  be 
the  only  advertising  medium 
used. 

a 

Soap  Box  Derby 
Aids  Youth  Charity 

Dettroit 

Nearly  $100,000  in  net  gate 
proceeds  from  the  All-American 
Soap  Box  Derby  has  been  turned 
over  to  youth  charity  work  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

This  was  disclosed  by  trustees 
of  the  special  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  Fund  as  they  acknowl¬ 
edged  pre-Christmas  receipt  of 
a  check  for  $9,860  from  the 
1957  race  in  August. 

The  boys’  amateur  racing 
event  is  co-sponsored  by  Chevro¬ 
let  with  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  stations  and  some 
civic  and  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  Beacon  Journal  Fund 
is  used  principally  to  provide 
needy  youngsters  with  medical 
aid,  such  as  eye  glasses,  den¬ 
tures  and  hearing  aids. 

• 

’58  Rales  Announced 

Metro  Sunday  Comics  Net¬ 
work  this  week  announced  its 
’58  ad  rates  based  on  19  million 
ABC  circulation  in  49  news¬ 
papers.  New  schedule  includes 
bigger  discounts  and  introduces 
a  discount  structure  based  on 
combination  of  Sunday  Comics 
Network  insertions  with  "Sun¬ 
day”  linage. 

a 

Ad  for  Ad  Published 

A  page-ad  placed  by  Geo.  A. 
Hormel  &  Co.  in  the  November 
Reader's  Digest  plugs  the  firm’s 
hometown  of  Austin,  Minn.,  as 
being  “A  good  town  to  grow 
in.”  An  advance  copy  of  the  ad 
was  run  in  the  Austin  Herald. 
a 

Gutlenberg  Named 

Edgar  E.  Guttenberg  has 
been  named  advertising  and 
merchandising  director  of  Schen- 
ley  Brands  of  Elegance  Division 
of  Schenley  Distillers  Co. 
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Necchi-Elna 
Boosts  Use  of 
Supplements 

A  special,  intensive  Christmas 
season  advertising  campaign 
(via  Grey  Advertising  Agency) 
for  Necchi-Elna  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  featuring  full  pages  — 
in  color  wherever  possible  —  in 
Sunday  newspaper  supplements 
and  rotogravure  sections  in  the 
nation’s  top  55  markets,  was 
announced  this  week  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Kantrowitz,  director  of 
advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tions. 

The  new  campaign  marks  the 
second  year  Necchi-Elna  has 
tumed  to  Sunday  newspapers  to 
carry  its  gift-season  message, 

Mr.  Kantrowitz  noted.  Last  year 
32  markets  were  invaded  by  the 
holiday  campaign  —  this  year’s 
exposure  and  appropriation  are 
50%  greater.  It  supplements 
the  company’s  recently  an¬ 
nounced  magazine  drive,  heavi¬ 
est  in  Necchi-Elna  history. 

A  major  feature  of  the  ads, 

Mr.  Kantrowitz  stressed,  is  the 
listing  of  local  dealers  in  each 
mai'ket.  He  commented: 

“This  ability  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  supplements  directly  to  mer¬ 
chandise  our  national  advertis¬ 
ing  on  the  local  dealer  levd 
made  them  especially  appealing 
for  our  Christmas  drive.  Onr 
proved  success  with  them  in  last 
year’s  campaign  led  to  the  50 
percent  increase  in  our  cam¬ 
paign.” 

To  spearhead  the  campaign, 
American  Weekly,  which  reaches 
31  markets,  and  the  First  Three 
Markets  Group,  providing  major 
additional  circulation  in  the 
three  largest  markets,  were 
chosen,  Mr.  Kantrowitz  said. 
These  are  supplemented  by  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  and  rotogra¬ 
vure  sections  published  individ¬ 
ually  in  24  additional  markets. 

• 

Acl  Budget  Doubled 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  San  Diego  Convention 
and  Tourist  Bureau  has  doubled 
its  ad  budget  (via  Barnes  Ch^ 
Co.)  for  the  six-month  period 
starting  Jan.  1.  Part  of  the  in¬ 
crease  will  come  in  regional  and 
“national”  newspapers. 

• 

Changing  to  9  Cols. 

St.  Catharines,  0^ 

The  St.  Catharines  Standard 
on  Nov.  25  is  changing  to  a 
9-column  page  with  11-em  cw-  ! 
umns  and  three  point  rules.  I 
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How  Standard  helps  your  tax  dollars  buy 
3  miles  of  superhighway  for  the  cost  of  2 
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Asphalt  can  save  billions  of  dollars  on  the  kl  ,000  miles  of  superhighways  the 
U.S.  will  build  in  the  next  15  years 


Progress  in  the  West  means.. m 


Heavy  Duty  Asphalt  Costs  20%  to  50%  Less  Than 
Other  Pavements.  This  means  extra  miles  of  superhighways 
for  your  tax  dollars  . . .  smoother,  more  enjoyable  miles,  too. 
Safe,  skid-resistant  asphalt  cuts  down  headlight  and  sunlight 
glare,  makes  lane  markers  easy  to  see. 


To  help  bring  you  more  miles  of  superroads  faster  and  at 
lowest  cost.  Standard*  operates  nine  asphalt  refineries  across 
the  nation.  Our  scientists  work  with  highway  engineers  on 
improved  construction  methods  and  the  kind  of  low-cost 
maintenance  that  can  make  asphalt  highways  even  better 
and  stronger  after  many  years  of  service. 


over  50,000  miles  of  new  and 
improved  highways  by  1970 


Through  Standard  s  wholly  owned  subsidiary, 
American  Bitumuls  and  Asphalt  Company 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


plans  ahead  to  serve  you  better 
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Newspaper 
Ads  Boost 
Rail  Travel 

Chicago 

A  pilot  advertising  campaign 
in  Chicago  newspapers  earlier 
this  Fall  produced  a  56%  in¬ 
crease  in  passenger  revenue  for 
the  Santa  Fe  Railway’s  Chi- 
cago-to-West  Coast  train  “El 
Capitan.” 

The  success  of  this  particular 
program,  using  1,000-and  400- 
line  ads  to  point  out  that  round- 
trip  coach  tickets  on  the  El 
Capitan  are  cheaper  than  round- 
trip  tickets  on  regularly-sched¬ 
uled  airline  coaches,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  similar  Santa  Fe  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Houston. 

Arthur  A.  Dailey,  Santa  Fe 
general  advertising  manager, 
said  his  department  was  “curi¬ 
ous”  to  see  if  something  could 
be  done  to  increase  patronage 
to  the  West  Coast  during  the 
fall  months.  The  ads  featured  a 
saving  of  $46.80  in  fare  and 
services  available  on  the  El 
Capitan. 

Mr.  Dailey  told  e&p  that 
Santa  Fe  has  no  plans  at  pres¬ 
ent  to  further  extend  this  par¬ 
ticular  campaign,  but  the  rail¬ 
road  is  planning  an  expanded 
program  of  promotion,  including 
newspaper  advertising,  to  en¬ 
courage  more  passenger  travel. 

Earlier  at  a  press  conference, 
Santa  Fe  disclosed  that  its  pas¬ 
senger  business  has  been  de¬ 
clining  since  mid-July  and  that 
passenger  revenue  this  year  will 
be  down  about  5%  below  last 
year’s  $44,597,286. 

However,  R.  T.  Anderson, 
general  passenger  traffic  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  Santa  Fe  is  wid¬ 
ening  the  distribution  of  rail 
travel  credit  cards,  inHtalling 


an  electronic  reservations  sys¬ 
tem,  and  planning  extensive  ad¬ 
vertising,  emphasizing  the  sav¬ 
ings  in  rail  coach  travel  as 
compared  with  air  coach. 

Mr.  Anderson  cited  the  six- 
week  campaign  in  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  on  the  El  Capitan  as 
having  produced  a  56%  increase 
in  passenger  revenue  here.  He 
said  it  proved  “the  business  is 
there  if  you  go  out  after  it.” 

• 

5  Semi-Centennial 
Editions  Published 

Oklahoma  City 

A  series  of  five  feature  edi¬ 
tions  on  successive  Sundays 
starting  Oct.  13  to  commemorate 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Okla¬ 
homa’s  entry  into  the  Union  as 
the  46th  state  was  completed 
Nov.  16  by  the  Sunday  Okla¬ 
homan. 

Each  section,  using  full  and 
spot  color,  was  designed  to  cover 
a  different  facet  of  Oklahoma’s 
past,  present  and  future. 

According  to  William  F. 
Sykes,  director  of  advertising, 
the  five  sections,  plus  a  special 
feature  section  publicizing  the 
Oklahoma  Semi-Centennial  Ex¬ 
position,  totaled  166  pages  and 
represented  “the  finest  docu¬ 
mentation  of  the  state’s  growth 
ever  undertaken.” 

• 

Avis  Appoints  McCann 

World-wide  Avis  Rent-a-Car 
System  has  appointed  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  as  its  agency  ef¬ 
fective  Feb.  1.  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc.,  will  continue  to  han¬ 
dle  the  $1,500,000  national  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  until  Feb.  1. 

• 

Music  in  Office 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Press  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  music  system  in  the 
office  department,  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  according  to  Business 
Manager  George  E.  Carter. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 
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Ghas.  Feldmann 
Retires  in  April 

De:?  Moines,  la. 

Charles  J.  Feldman,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Register  and  Tribune 
staff  for  27  years  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  since  1953,  will 
retire  next  April  1. 

He  will  retain  the  title  un¬ 
til  then,  although  he  and  Mrs. 
Feldmann  plan  to  leave  Dec.  10 
for  a  trip  abroad.  Mr.  Feld- 
niann  will  be  65  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement. 

William  T.  Smith,  assistant  to 
Luther  L.  Hill,  R&T  publisher, 
will  be  named  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  a  new  position,  effective 
Dec.  10,  it  was  announced  by 
David  Kruidenier  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales.  In  his 
new  position,  Mr.  Smith  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  newspapers’ 
advertising  departments,  Mr. 
Kruidenier  explained. 

Mr.  Smith,  a  native  of 
Marshalltown,  la.,  and  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Northwestern  University, 
joined  the  Register  and  Tribune 
national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  in  1935.  He  later  served 
for  one  year  in  the  New  York 
Office  of  Scolaro,  Meeker  & 
Scott,  newspaper  advertising 
representatives.  When  Mr. 
Smith  returned  to  the  R&T  in 
1941,  he  became  assistant  to 
Gardner  Cowles,  then  publisher 
of  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Feldmann  has  been  active 
in  numerous  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  organizations. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  he  was  a 
reporter  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
before  World  War  I  and  later 
switched  to  advertising. 

• 

Agency  Appointed 

Los  Angeles 

Good  Humor  Co.  of  California 
and  Curries  Ice  Cream  and 
Candy  Stores  have  named  Cole 
Fischer  Rogow,  Inc.,  to  handle 
advertising  and  merchandising. 
Media  include  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  metropolitan  and  area 
newspapers. 

• 

Joins  Library  Staff 

Cleveland 

Mrs.  Helen  Beatley  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library  has 
joined  the  combined  library  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
News  of  the  Forest  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

• 

Shutter  to  Shop 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gates  Barnett  has  resigned 
as  a  photographer  for  the  Al¬ 
bany  Times-Union  and  opened 
a  toy  store  in  a  shopping  center. 
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All  Newscast 
Spots  Bought 
For  Lever  Ads 

All  five-minute  Mutual  Net¬ 
work  newscasts  that  can  be 
nade  available  to  Lever  Brothers 
through  Dec.  31  have  been 
ordered  by  the  firm  for  two  of 
its  products. 

MBS  sales  vicepresident  Sid¬ 
ney  P.  Allen  said  Lever  Brothers 
has  set  a  saturation  campai^ii 
behalf  of  Pepsodent  toothpaste 
and  Dove  hand-soap  that  will 
use  Mutual’s  five-minute  new^ 
casts  each  day. 

Mr.  Allen  estimated  todij 
that  a  minimum  of  150  of  the 
five-minute  newscasts  on  the 
half-hour — Mutual  airs  34  such 
newscasts  daily  of  which  half 
are  network  sponsored  —  are 
being  cleared  for  the  Lever 
campaign. 

Mr.  Allen  said  the  Lever  cam¬ 
paign  would  approximate  $100,- 
000  in  cost  to  the  client,  with 
the  final  figure  dependent  on  the 
time  period  during  the  day  when 
Peposodent  and  Dove  newscasts 
are  aired.  Mutual’s  “Triple  Ad¬ 
vantage  Plan”  rate  system  for 
newscasts  prices  such  programs 
from  $500  to  $750  per  broad¬ 
cast. 

Similar  saturation  advertising 
campaigns  via  newscasts  have 
been  conducted  for  automotive! 
and  food  products  (Chrysler 
Corporation,  General  Motors 
Corporation  and  Kraft  Foods 
Company). 

The  Lever  campaign  is  being 
serviced  by  The  Foote-Cone  and 
Belding  agency.  Ogilvy,  Benson 
and  Mather  is  cooperating.  0. 

B.  &  M.  handles  the  Dove  prod¬ 
ucts. 

• 

Landry  Transferred 

Dennis  Landry,  chief  news  ei- 
ecutive  of  the  British  United 
Press  in  Canada  for  the  past 
nine  years,  was  recently  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Pacific  Division  of 
the  United  Press.  Mr.  Landrj 
will  be  succeeded  at  the  Mon¬ 
treal  headquarters  by  Willaid 
D.  Eberhart,  executive  news  edi¬ 
tor,  who  was  transferred  to 
Montreal  as  bureau  manager 
seven  years  ago  from  a  similar 
UP  post  in  Honolulu. 

• 

Holiday  for  Flu 

WellstoN,  Ohio 

The  Wellston  Daily  Sentiml 
missed  a  day  of  publication  re¬ 
cently  when  an  outbreak  of  ia*  | 
fiuenza  crippled  the  staff  in  the 
composing  room.  j 
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Left  to  right:  Cohn,  Rowan,  Luzton  (seated),  Simak  and  Barton 


What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


NOTE  TO  BOOK-LOVERS:  The 
current  crop  of  published  works  by 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
authors  is  at  your  bookseller’s.  It 
has  been  a  bumper  year,  with  six 
new  books  added  to  the  already  im¬ 
pressive  roster  of  titles  published  by 


staff  members  of  these  two  Upper 
Midwest  newspap>ers. 

The  new  books  are  as  varied  as  the 
minds  and  interests  of  five  members 
of  one  of  the  liveliest,  most  literate 
groups  of  journalists  in  the  country. 
Subjects  range  from  home-garden¬ 


ing  to  science-fiction;  from  a  deep¬ 
probing  analysis  of  school  integra¬ 
tion  problems  in  the  South  to  a 
fascinating  autobiography  covering 
a  half-century  in  sports,  to  a  lay¬ 
man’s  look  at  the  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able  world  that  science  will  build  for 
us  by  the  end  of  this  century. 

You’ll  find  these  new  additions  to 
your  library  a  sparkling  reflection  of 
the  talents  that  have  made  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  two  of  the 
nation’s  best-read,  best-liked  and 
most  respected  newspapers. 

Copr. ,  1957,  The  M  innea  polls  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 

Minneapolis 
Star  arjt  r/Tribune 

EVENING  MORNING  A  SUNDAY 

625,000  SUNDAY -495,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWui  PtmMmI 


- NEW  BOOKS - 

FIOWER  GROWING  IN  THE  NORTH  by  George  E.  Luxton,  garden  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  ($3.95,  University  of  Minnesota  Press).  A  practical,  month-by-month  guide  for  the 
home  gardener  in  long-winter  areas,  brightened  with  charming  bits  of  old-fashioned  garden  lore. 
199^— OUR  HOPEFUL  FUTURE  by  Victor  Cohn,  science  reporter  of  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune 
($3.75,  Bobbs-Merrill).  A  brilliant,  authentic  forecast  of  life  at  the  end  of  the  20th  Centu^, 
based  on  two  years  of  intensive  research  by  this  writer  whose  science  reporting  has  won  him 
two  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Awards. 

the  pitiful  and  the  proud  by  Carl  T.  Rowan,  news  reporter  of  the  Minneapolis  Morning 
Tribune  ($5.00,  Random  House).  The  absorbing  eyewitness  report  by  an  ace  Negro  newsman 
(winner  of  3  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Awards)  of  the  racial,  political  and  economic  forces  at  work 
beneath  the  turmoil  in  India,  Pakistan  and  Southeast  Asia. 

MY  lifetime  in  SPORTS  by  George  A.  Barton,  who  retired  this  year  from  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
sports  staff  ($3.95,  Olympic  Press).  A  vivid  personal  story  of  50  years  in  the  sports  world  by  a 
dean  of  newspaper  sports  reporting — a  man  who  has  been  on  hrst-name  terms  with  virtually 
every  major  sports  figure  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

STRANGERS  IN  THE  UNIVERSE  by  Clifford  D.  Simak.  news  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  SUr  ($3.W. 
Simon  and  Schuster).  A  collection  of  eleven  fascinating  science-fiction  stories  by  an  imaginative 
newsman  who  has  published  five  novels  and  contributed  scores  of  articles  to  magazines. 

GO  SOUTH  TO  SORROW,  another  volume  by  Carl  T.  Rowan  of  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune 
($3.50,  Random  House).  A  penetrating,  disturbing  report  of  this  prize-winning  Negro  reporter's 
firsthand  experiences  with  the  white  Ruth's  efforts  to  block  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  desegrega* 
tion  order. 
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Radio  Exec 
Asks  2-Media 
Ad  Planning 

“Few  if  any  advertisers  can 
afford  to  tackle  the  1958  Ameri¬ 
can  market  place  with  all  its 
vastness  and  diversity  using 
only  a  single  advertising  med¬ 
ium,”  according  to  Kevin 
Sweeney,  president,  Radio  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau. 

Addressing  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Advertising  Club  the  RAB  ex¬ 
ecutive  warned  advertisers  that 
“whether  they  are  national,  reg¬ 
ional  or  retail  they  should  use 
two  primary  media  that  will 
compliment  one  another — each 
performing  the  functions  in  the 
marketing  plan  that  the  other 
cannot  perform.” 

‘True  Balance' 

Mr.  Sweeney  critized  media 
planning  that  sometimes  uses 
two  or  more  media  “but  does  not 
provide  for  true  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  media.  One  winds  up 
with  most  of  the  money  and 
also  with  the  problems  of  at¬ 


tempting  to  do  what  it  cannot 
do.” 

Urging  scientific  analysis  of 
both  the  functions  of  various 
media  and  of  the  profile  of  the 
advertiser’s  customers,  Mr. 
Sweeney  said  that  the  “two- 
primary-media  plan”  should  pro¬ 
vide  “not  dominance — there  ain’t 
no  such  animal — but  strong  and 
frequent  coverage  of  most  pros¬ 
pects  throughout  all  periods 
when  brand  decisions  are  made.” 

Radio's  Virtues 

He  listed  radio’s  qualifications 
to  be  one  of  the  two  primary 
media  in  any  advertiser’s  plans 
as: 

1)  Radio’s  exclusive  ability  to 
cover  the  entire  market;  2)  Its 
ability  to  get  “last  word”  be¬ 
fore  the  customer  shops;  3)  The 
opportunity  radio  presents  to 
concentrate  on  adults  and  to 
cover  most  of  the  adults  in  a 
week’s  time  with  an  advertising 
plan  most  advertisers  can  af¬ 
ford;  4)  Radio’s  selectivity;  5) 
Its  unexcelled  coverage  of  the 
retail  trading  zone  as  well  as  of 
the  central  city;  and  6)  Radio’s 
economy  that  “makes  it  the  in¬ 
strument  with  which  the  adver¬ 
tiser  not  only  can  implant  sales 
messages  but  can  evoke  mes¬ 
sages  implanted  by  other  media.” 


A  Professional 

Approach ... 

PLANNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

.  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 
.  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Salesmen,  Papers 
Share  Ad  Awards 

Yakima,  Wash. 

Two  advertising  salesmen  and 
four  newspapers  shared  awards 
at  presentations  by  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association 
during  sessions  here. 

John  Sullivan,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News  Tribune,  won 
$25  for  the  best  advertising 
campaign  developed  by  a  news¬ 
paper  ad  salesman.  Second  place 
honors  went  to  Elmer  Sund- 
quist,  Olympia  (Wash.)  Daily 
Olympian. 

The  Yakima  Herald  &  Re¬ 
public  received  the  PNNAEA 
plaque  for  the  best  promotional 
advertising  campaign.  The  all- 
around  advertising  exhibit 
plaque  went  to  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard. 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligen¬ 
cer's  reproduction  of  a  Rainier 
Beer  advertisement  won  the 
color  work  cup.  The  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Chronicle  received  the 
association’s  new  plaque  for 
the  best  one  color  and  black  ad. 
• 

Detroit  News  Names 
Operations  Manager 

Detroit 

D.  R.  Merrill,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Detroit  News,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of 
Frank  Mosher  as  operations 
manager. 

Mr.  Mosher  joined  the  News 
staff  Aug.  7,  1933,  and  seiwed 
in  various  capacities  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  until  Dec.  1, 1952,  when  he 
was  appointed  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

As  operations  manager,  Mr. 
Mosher  will  be  in  charge  of  all 
production  activities.  He  will 
also  be  responsible  for  cost 
studies,  the  activating  and  im¬ 
plementing  of  new  systems  in 
present  office  accounting  opera¬ 
tions  and  general  supervision  of 
the  credit  department  and  office 
accounting  department  under 
the  general  manager. 

• 

Back  to  Once-a-Week 

Newport,  Ore. 

Discontinuance  of  the  Tues¬ 
day  issue  of  the  Newport  (Ore.) 
News,  “at  least  until  next 
Spring,”  was  announced  by  Ray 
Moe,  publisher.  The  news  will 
resume  its  once-a-week  schedule. 
“It  has  been  interesting  putting 
out  two  issues  a  week,”  Mr.  Moe 
wrote  in  a  message  to  his  sub¬ 
scribers,  “but  it  has  not  proved 
to  be  a  profitable  venture.  Ad¬ 
vertising,  like  Oregon’s  lumber 
business,  is  down  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.” 


Newspapers’  , 
Auto  Show 
Wordage  Up 

DETKOn 

Are  newspapers  telling  their 
readers  about  new  automobiles? 

The  answer  is  a  big  yes,  judg¬ 
ing  from  a  study  of  the  Westen 
Union  file  at  11  automotive 
press  shows  here  so  far  this 
year.  All  indications  point  to 
a  record  national  news  coverage 
for  the  1958  model  announce¬ 
ments,  according  to  James  G 
Pegg,  special  services  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Western  Union 
here. 

Ckipy  filed  at  the  11  shows - 
some  500,000  words  —  was  up 
30  per  cent  in  wordage  over  last 
year’s  file  and  exceeded  the  1955 
record  by  25  per  cent. 

Ford  Division’s  Oct.  15-16 
press  preview  established  an  all- 
time  record  for  news  copy  filed 
at  any  single  press  show  in  the 
Detroit  area.  The  total  was  119,- 
880  words.  The  previous  high 
mark  was  the  Chrysler  showing, 
with  93,000  words. 

Some  qualification  is  needed 
concerning  the  Ford  Division 
file,  however,  in  addition  to  the 
200-plus  regular  newsmen  on 
the  scene,  there  were  145  young 
writers  covering  the  Teen-Age 
Press  Conference,  some  of  them 
boosting  the  file  by  a  consider 
able  wordage. 

Other  car  producers  report 
that  their  models  won  an  in¬ 
crease  from  100  per  cent  to  400 
per  cent  in  wordage  from  the 
word-working  press,  compared 
to  last  year’s  file. 

The  national  automotive  writ¬ 
ers  spent  an  average  258  hours 
—  the  equivalent  of  32^  eight- 
hour  days  in  traveling  to  the 
11  previews,  test  driving  the 
new  cars,  attending  lectures  on 
engineering  advances  and  par¬ 
ticipating  in  question-and-an- 
swer  sessions  with  the  auto  ex¬ 
ecutives,  Ward’s  reports  said. 

And  —  accounting  depart¬ 
ments  take  notice  —  65.5  pM 
cent  of  the  258  hours  were  on 
an  overtime  basis. 

Section  for  Books 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  a  60-page  magazine-styk 
supplement  Nov.  17  devoted  to 
children’s  literature.  The  section 
presents  43,000  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising,  more  than  200  book  re 
views,  essays  by  authors  and  | 
educators,  and  news  on  juvenile 
literature. 
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Look  at  Atlanta . . . 

for  industry  — all  kinds 


.951 


Allanla  Slournal 

Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 

The  South’s  Standard  Newspaper 
Represented  by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 


Gordon  Foods’  53.000.000  new  plant  nearing  comple¬ 
tion  on  Atlanta’s  South  Expressway  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  U.S.  for  manufacture  of  potato  chips  and 
other  snack,  items.  This  division  of  Sunshine  Biscuits, 
Inc.  will  step  up  its  potato  chip  production  to  nearly 
two  tons  an  hour;  automatic  ovens  can  turn  out  five 
tons  of  cakes  and  cookies  an  hour.  This  192.000  sq.  ft. 
plant,  three  and  a  half  times  larger  than  the  present  one, 
is  typical  of  industrial  expansion  meeting  the  demands 
of  the  Southeast. 

Established  in  1938,  Gordon  Foods  is  a  key  industry 
in  Atlanta’s  well  balanced  market  where  no  one  industry 
is  king  but  one  medium  is — The  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution.  Over  half  a  million  circulation. 


Circulation:  45B,373  daily 
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•  512,559  Sunday  (a.b.c.  3/31/57)' 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 

3  Seagram 
Get  Major 

In  addition  to  individual  cam- 
pai^s  (via  Warwick  &  Legler, 
Inc.)  for  Seagram-Distillers 
Co.’s  three  Seagram  brands — 7 
Crown,  V.  O.,  and  Golden  Gin — 
the  company  will  run  an  all- 
products  ad  in  December  in  560 
newspapers  in  462  markets  with 
a  total  circulation  of  44  million. 

Additionally,  two  ads  devoted 
to  Seagram’s  7  Crown  alone  will 
run  in  these  same  markets  and 
newspapers  for  a  two-week 
period. 

Newspaper  advertising  for 
Seagram’s  V.  0.,  which  will  also 
run  during  the  first  three  weeks 
of  December,  is  scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  117  newspapers  in  91 
markets  with  a  circulation  in 
excess  of  23  million. 

Seagram’s  Golden  Gin  has  a 
similar  schedule.  Ads  are  set 
for  119  newspapers  in  84  mar¬ 
kets  with  a  circulation  of  more 
than  21  million. 

Spreads  and  single-page  inser¬ 
tions  in  full-color  are  scheduled 
for  national  magazines. 


ANOTHER 


Counter 


PRODUCT 


JUST  ROLL  IT  OVER  YOUR  COPY, 
—it  counts  while  It  rolls! 

This  little  double-dial  indicator, 
iraduated  in  Inches  and  picas  on  one 
side  and  Inches  and  agates  on  the 
other  side.  Is  the  new  time-saving 
Instrument  for  rapid  counting  of 
typed  manuscript  lines,  measuring 
columns  of  type,  galley  cuts  or  other 
dimensions  of  fype.  In  operation,  the 
wheel  is  run  up  the  pages  or 
columns  and  the  length  in  inches  or 
total  number  of  typ^  lines  is  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  dial.  A  time-saver  for 
typesetting,  by  quickly  eliminating 
the  total  character  count,  from 
which  the  number  of  typed  lines  can 
be  determined. 


Postpaid  $4.95 


Writ*  on  your  lotlor- 
hood  for  200-pogo  cata* 
log  of  ort  iupplioi.  “An  ' 
Encyclopodio  of  Arfitti  ' 

Moforiolf" 


Brands 
Yule  Push 

Eljer  Launches 
$50,000  Contest 

Spreads  in  This  Week  and 
Parade  on  Feb.  16  will  be  used 
by  Eljer  Division  of  Murray 
Corp.  of  America  to  announce 
a  $50,000  consumer  contest  in¬ 
viting  home  owners  to  “Dream 
of  an  Eljer  bathroom”  and  vie 
for  one  of  100  prizes. 

The  Sunday  supplements  were 
selected,  A.  E.  Thiesfeldt,  Eljer 
advertising  manager,  said,  “be¬ 
cause  they  offered  us  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  include  in  our  ad¬ 
vertisement  (via  Fuller  &  Smith 
&  Ross,  Inc.)  the  names  of  the 
plumbing  contractors  who  are 
participating  in  the  program.” 

Eljer  plans  to  use  Better 
Homes  &  Gardens  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Home  in  addition  to  the 
supplements. 

Contest  is  said  to  be  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  plumbing  fixture 
industry. 

• 

Campaign  Briefs  .  .  . 

•  Page  color  insertions  in 
This  Week,  Parade  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  independent  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements  will  help  support 
General  Mills’  ad  effort  (via 
BBDO)  behind  its  new  black 
walnut  flavor  cake  mix.  Cam¬ 
paign  starts  Dec.  15. 

• 

Event  in  England 

Dan  M.  Ryan,  Kalamazoo 
Gazette  feature  writer,  will 
cover  the  “Window  of  Ameri¬ 
ca”  exhibition  which  opens  Nov. 
25  in  Manchester,  Eng. 


CIRCULATION  NOW 

100,949 

AOC  PUOLISHCRt  STATEMENT 
ENOINO  SEPT.  SO.  1997 

CITY  LIMITS 
POPULATION  NOW 

118,100 


Mt^  ‘I  Color  appears  from  time  to 

—  H  HmilV  time  in  other  sections.  On  Nov. 

J  3  and  Nov.  10,  the  Sports  sec- 

T  I  I  T  T  •  I  tion  was  led  by  action  color  on 

IniGrCStS  oil  the  previous  day’s  Vanderbilt 

games.  Another  is  planned  this 
T  Tyj  O  •  •  week  on  the  Mississippi-Tennes- 

In  i\l  0©CllOn  see  game  to  be  played  in  Mem¬ 
phis.  It  will  be  flown  in  by  the 
Nashville  Tenn.  Tennessean’s  staff  plane. 

A  new  section,  “Better  Liv-  On  Thursday,  Nov.  7,  there 

ing”,  has  been  added  to  the  Sun-  were  12  advertising  color  pages 

day  edition  of  the  Nashville  the  Tennessean,  two  of  them 

T€7t7l€SS€(tYl  prOCGSS* 

It  is  beamed  at  home  and  The  Tennessean  increased  its 

family  interests,  ranging  from  Sunday  Prwe  15c  to  20c 

interior  decoration  to  movies  Oct.  5.  The  effect  on  circula- 
and  television.  An  all-new  page  tion  was  said  to  be  slight,  just 
covers  health  and  happiness,  as  expected. 

“Better  Living”  comes  under  the  Dady  price  is  6c  and  the  week- 


Daiiy  price  is  6c  and  the  week¬ 


wing  of  Henry  Schulte,  Sunday  ’v  f^te  is  now  50c  for  mommg 


and  Sunday.  The  same  rate  ob- 
“We  believe  this  addition  tains  for  the  iVas/m«e  Banner, 
gives  us  a  paper  more  certain  |vening,  with  the  Tennessean 
to  hit  the  interests  of  all  the  Sunday, 
family,”  said  Coleman  A.  Har-  • 

well,  vice-president  and  editor.  Charlotte  Observer 
“The  ‘Better  Living’  section  is  »  .  „  , 

not  essentially  new  in  its  ele-  Joins  Brands  Lroup 
ments,  but  is  a  new  approach  James  L.  Knight,  publisher  of 
over-all.  Much  of  it  is  aimed  at  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 
the  big  fields  of  readership  cited  announced  this  week  that  the 
by  George  Gallup  and  others.  Observer  had  joined  the  Top  Ten 
“It  hits  women  in  the  eye  with  Brands  new’spaper  market  sur- 
a  big  color  cover  on  home  deco-  vey  group.  This  is  the  third 
ration.  Local  homes  are  pre-  Knight  newspaper  in  the  group, 
sented  by  a  staff  photographer  All  studies  are  conducted  for 
and  a  staff  writer.  House  plans  the  sponsor  newspapers  by  Dan 
and  garden  features  widen  the  E.  Clark  II  &  Associates,  Stan- 
view.  ford,  Calif.,  national  market  and 

Health  and  Happiness  research  specialists.  Im¬ 

ports  include  consumer  preier- 
“Movies,  art,  theater,  records,  ence  ratings  for  leading  brands 
music — all  local — tied  in  with  in  each  of  130  different  cate- 
Broadway  and  Hollywood  news,  gories  of  consumer  goods,  brand 
hit  everybody.  This  applies  to  availability  in  stores,  popula- 
radio  and  TV,  too,  of  course,  and  tion  characteristics  of  the  mar- 
especially  to  the  local  column,  ket,  and  media  penetration  data. 
‘Music  City  Beat’,  covering  our  • 

big  folk  music  industry  as  well  ,-irk  r»i  .  w 
as  other  local  radio  and  TV.  Photo  Winners 

“A  big  thing  is  the  health  and  Chicago 

happiness  page.  Included  are  a  Don  Anderson,  Southern  D- 
local  medical  column,  ‘The  Doc-  linois  University  Photo  Service, 
tors  Speak’,  which  is  an  inter-  received  first  and  second  place 
view  arranged  through  our  in  the  first  Illinois  Civil  De¬ 
academy  of  medicine;  an  in-  fense  Photo  Contest  for  his 
spirational  news  story  by  the  re-  scenes  of  a  test  evacuation  of 
ligious  news  editor  under  the  families  conducted  during  Oper- 
heading,  ‘Religion  in  Life’;  a  ation  Alert  in  mid-July,  1957. 
health  column  for  women  and  an  Larry  Nocerino,  Chicago  Sun- 
etiquette  column  and  related  Times,  was  awarded  third  place 
pieces.”  for  his  action  picture  of  the 

One  major  aim  of  the  section  launching  of  the  CD  mobile 
was  to  provide  attractive  quar-  emergency  hospital  convoy, 
ters  for  advertising  which  long  • 

has  over-balanced  the  news  and  j  ^  rw> 
women’s  sections.  Verdant  lower 

This  makes  two  Sunday  sec-  Westfield,  Vt 

tions  carrying  full  color  covers  A  Vermont  mountain  has  been 
regularly.  The  other  is  “Worn-  named  in  memory  of  two  new^ 
an’s  World”  which  contains  so-  paper  editors  who  died  last  year. 


WINSTON-SALEM 


Charlotte  Observer 
Joins  Brands  Group 

James  L.  Knight,  publisher  of 


Knight  newspaper  in  the  group. 
All  studies  are  conducted  for 


Health  and  Happiness 


CD  Photo  Winners 

Chicago 

Don  Anderson,  Southern  D- 


JOURNAL 


SENTINEL 


jiaa  uver-uaiaiiceu  me  news  ana  wr  j  •  rwt 

women’s  sections.  Verdant  loteer 

This  makes  two  Sunday  sec-  Westfield,  Vt 

tions  carrying  full  color  covers  A  Vermont  mountain  has  been 
regularly.  The  other  is  “Worn-  named  in  memory  of  two  new^ 
an’s  World”  which  contains  so-  paper  editors  who  died  last  year, 
ciety,  fashions  and  related  fea-  The  mountain  here  has  been 
tures.  given  the  name  of  the  Gilpio 

A  third  section  carrying  full  Brothers — Wallace  and  Ernest 
color  is  the  Magazine,  which  is  They  were  editors  of  the  Nev- 
printed  on  the  Tennessean’s  port  Express  and  the  Riehfori 
presses.  Journal,  respectively. 
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IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
irs  THE  EXAMINER 


First  in  circulation  and  first  in  advertising 


The  2an  Francisco  Examiner  ^ 

Rcprncnicd  by  Hcam  Advertisin’^  Service,  Inc  ,  OHKef  in  all  principal  cities 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Easier  Money  Policy 
Should  Boost  Linage 


the  dealers  for  whom  I’ve  been 
placing  this  advertising  over 
the  years — the  people  who  en¬ 
joy  its  direct  benefits — all  live 
in  bigger  houses  than  I  do  .  .  . 
work  between  vacations  in  Eur¬ 
ope,  Florida  or  the  Caribbean 
.  .  .  even  have  more  kids — I  only 
have  four!” 


La  Patrie’s 
Daily  Edition 
Suspended 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

('.AM,  New  Y'ork  Herald  Tribune 


No  More  Abbvions 


The  sigrnificance  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board’s  action  in 
dropping  the  discount  rate  from 
3*2%  to  3%  will  not  be  lost 
upon  the  nation’s  hard  pressed 
CAMs.  While  the  amount  of 
the  drop  is,  in  itself,  not  large, 
it  represents  a  change  in  the 
tight  money  policy  that  has  been 
holding  down  the  purchases  of 
homes  and  cars  and  nipping  in 
the  bud,  considerable  new  con¬ 
struction. 


As  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
put  it  only  a  day  before  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board’s  action, 
“The  difficulty  in  obtaining  mort¬ 
gage  money,  of  course,  has  been 
an  on-again-off-again  deterrent 
to  the  demand  for  houses,  both 
new  and  old.  But  whereas  the 
money  market  has  eased  some¬ 
what  for  the  financing  of  new 
houses,  tight  money  continues 
to  plague  the  second  hand  mar¬ 
ket  in  many  areas.” 

Since  classified  generally  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  resale  home  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  bulk  of  its  real 
estate  volume  this  classification 
has  been  showing  red  figures 
in  many  areas  despite  a  strong 
demand  for  housing.  Brokers 
have  admitted  getting  good  re¬ 
sponse  to  their  advertising  but 
moitgage  difficulties  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  consummation  of 
many  sales.  The  easier  money 
policy  will  undoubtedly  give  this 
category  a  shot  in  the  arm. 


It  puys  the  BiIIk 


Speaking  before  a  group  of 
Long  Branch,  New  Jersey,  auto 
dealers  at  a  luncheon  sponsored 


by  Herman  Obermayer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Long  Branch 
Record,  Robert  Miller,  President 
of  the  Miller  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York,  which  spe¬ 
cializes  in  the  handling  of  auto 
dealer  advertising,  gave  news¬ 
papers  the  nod  over  every  other 
medium  for  the  sale  of  auto¬ 
mobiles.  He  said,  “As  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  man  I  have  an 
opportunity  to  obsei-ve  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  every  form  of 
advertising  .  .  ,  newspaper, 
radio,  billboard,  television,  di¬ 
rect  mail  and  handbills.  And 
I’m  here  to  tell  you,  without  the 
least  reservation,  that  when  it 
comes  to  the  immediate  direct 
selling  of  automobiles,  newspa¬ 
pers  pay  off  best.” 

Mr.  Miller  illustrated  his 
talk  with  tear  pages  of  news¬ 
paper  automotive  sections  taken 
from  the  previous  day’s  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  throughout  the 
country.  He  said,  pointing  to 
the  pages,  “All  these  dealers 
are  in  the  same  business  you  are 
.  .  .  automobiles — and  for  the 
same  reason  ...  to  make  money. 
It  simply  stands  to  reason  that 
they  would  not  keep  spending 
their  good  money  for  newspaper 
advertising  unless  the  invest¬ 
ment  paid  a  pretty  good  divi¬ 
dend — and  it  does. 

In  conclusion  he  said,  “In  a 
sense,  I  do  have  an  axe  to  grind, 
because  I  live  pretty  good  .  .  . 
and  newspaper  advertising  for 
automobile  dealers  pays  most  of 
the  bills. 

“But  this  is  one  of  those  real 
high-class  axes  that  has  a  double 
edge.  I  want  you  to  know  that 


The  Long  Island  (N.Y.) 
Press  deserves  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks  from  its  readers  for 
taking  forthright  action  in  the 
matter  of  abbreviations.  Here’s 
the  text  of  a  box  that  appeared 
on  its  classified  page  one  day 
last  week:  “EFFECTIVE  IM¬ 
MEDIATELY  the  L.  1.  Press 
will  no  longer  accept  abbrevia¬ 
tions  in  Classified  advertising 
copy.  The  practice  of  abbrevi¬ 
ating  words  in  advertising  copy 
has  reached  a  point  where  the 
reader  can  no  longer  understand 
what  the  advertiser  has  to  of¬ 
fer  and  this  consequently  de- 
tiacts  from  the  result  power  of 
the  advertising.” 

It  was  as  simple  as  that! 


A  Perpetual  order  for  In 
Memoriams  is  the  latest  device 
being  employed  by  CAM  Bob 
Zamaria,  ’Tarentum  Valley  (Pa.) 
Daily  News.  Here’s  how  he 
handles  it:  “A  card  is  mailed  to 
survivors  of  deceased  after  we 
carry  Funeral  Notices,  explain¬ 
ing  the  purposes  and  advantage 
of  this  Perpetual  Order. 

“We’ve  had  a  fair  volume  of 
In  Memoriam  ads  each  year,  but 
we  hope  to  increase  it  with  this 
new  approach.” 

Notices  may  be  cancelled  upon 
receipt  of  30  days  notice. 


Training  Launched 


FAST 


Riversidr,  Calif. 

A  training  program  for  jour¬ 
nalism  students  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  River¬ 
side  and  from  Riverside  City 
College  has  been  established  by 
the  Riverside  Press-Enterprise. 
The  interns  selected  will  receive 
job  training  throughout  the  edi¬ 
torial  department,  working  20 
hours  weekly.  The  P-E  will  pro¬ 
vide  pay  as  well  as  benefits 
given  regular  employees. 


J-Cliair  Endowed 


day  and  night  from  Hoe 

Coll  CYpreti  2-2400,  N«w  York  City 


910  East  138lh  Street  •  New  York  54,  N.Y. 


Cincinnati 
Mrs.  Julie  C.  Harris,  91,  is 
dead  and  under  the  terms  of 
the  will,  the  $200,000  estate  of 
her  late  son,  Robert  C.  Harris, 
will  go  to  establish  a  chair  of 
journalism  in  his  name  at  the 


Montreal 

The  Montreal  La  Patrit 
ceased  publication  Nov.  15,  vic¬ 
tim  of  insufficient  revenue  in  its 
79th  year. 

The  French-language  tabloid 
was  the  third  Canadian  daily 
newspaper  to  die  within  the  last 
five  months. 

La  Patrie  had  a  circulatior 
of  about  17,000  at  the  end.  The 
weekly  La  Patrie  du  Dimaneh, 
sister  publication,  is  to  continw. 

It  has  a  circulation  of  265,001 

—  the  continent’s  largest  in  the  - 
French-language  field. 

Radio  station  CHLP,  operaW' 
by  La  Patrie  for  25  years,  alto 
ceased  operations. 

Both  the  Sunday  publicatioa 
and  the  daily  were  controlled  by 
the  Montreal  La  Presse,  North 
America’s  largest  F rench-ln- 
guage  daily. 

About  17  editorial  employed 

—  less  than  half  of  the  U 
Patrie  total  —  were  laid  off. 
The  rest  were  absorbed  by  the 
Sunday  paper. 

Among  the  employes  who  wi 
continue  wdth  La  Patrie  du  Di- 
manche  —  it  is  distributed  oi 
Saturdays  —  will  be  Oswali 
Mayrand,  81,  its  creator. 

Mr.  Mayrand  was  editor-» 
chief  of  La  Patrie  and  will  coa- 
tinue  to  serve  as  director  of  edi¬ 
torials  for  the  Sunday  newspe- 
per. 

La  Patrie  was  founded  by 
Honore  Beaugrand,  a  MontreiH 
mayor,  and  initially  con 
trated  on  politics.  It  was  «• 
quired  in  1896  by  a  group  off 
Liberals  when  Sir  Wilfrid  l4» 
rier  came  to  power  and  tu 
over  to  Joseph  Israel  Tarte,  Sk 
Wilfrid’s  public  works  mini: 

The  two  fell  out  but  Mr. 
Tarte  kept  the  newspaper  te 
further  his  policy  of  protectk»)| 
ism  and  the  paper  followed  » 
generally  independent  line  « 
federal  politics. 

Some  observers  attributed  it* 
decline  in  large  measure  to  • 
1917  decision  to  back  conscriHI 
tion  —  an  unpopular  policy 
Quebec.  Its  influence  fell  off. 


New  Capper  VP  j 

Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  presidesfcr 


University  of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  announces  the  appointment  of 
Harris,  associate  managing  edi-  Kenneth  H.  Constant,  general 
tor  of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  sales  manager,  as  vicepresident 
bequeathed  the  money  to  his  of  Capper  Publications,  Inc., 
mother  until  her  death.  charge  of  sales. 
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TENSION  MILLER 

The  Goss  Tension  Miller  provides  for  final  color  register 
directly  from  the  plate  image  prior  to  the  accurate  ma> 
chining  of  the  tension  lockup  pockets  in  the  stereotype. 


PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

Division  of  Miehie-Goss-Dexter,  Incorporated 

S601  WEST  31ST  STREET,  CHICAGO  80.  ILL. 


Precision  Piates  for  ROP  Color 


with  the 


GOSS  COLOR  LINE... 


The  increasing  use  of  ROP  color  in  newspapers  makes  more 
essential  than  ever  the  use  of  precision  stereotypes  in  accurate  register 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  downtime  in  the  pressroom.  The  three 
machines  of  the  Goss  Color  Line— the  Tru-Register,  the  Plate  Perfector  p' 
and  the  Tension  Miller— are  engineered  to  control  positively  all  the 
steps  from  the  stereo  mat  to  final  register  of  color  plates  on  the  press. 


- 


TRU-REGISTER 

The  Goss  Tru-Register— latest  addition  to  the  Color  Line 
—provides  an  accurately  controlled  means  of  visually  reg¬ 
istering  each  successive  matrix  of  a  color  set  to  selected 
image  areas  of  the  mat  of  the  key  plate.  When  in  reg¬ 
ister  each  mat  is  pimched  with  notches  which  positively 
locate  its  center  line  in  the  casting  box.  This  assures  reg¬ 
ister  and  minimizes  the  problems  of  positioning  mats  in 
the  box  for  multiple  casts. 

PLATE  PERFECTOR 

The  Goss  Plate  Perfector  is  an  automatic  machine  for 
casting,  cooling  and  finishing  precision  black  and  color 
stereotypes.  With  the  Automatic  Mat  Setter  production 
is  increased  to  five  plates  in  two  minutes. 


iHf-  TRU-REGISTER 


PLATE  PERFECTOR  AND  TENSION  MILLER 
can  be  operated  integrally  or  separately 


Write  for  complete  information 
on  the  Goss  Color  Line 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Caples  Spells  Out 
Ad  Appeals  That  Paid 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 


MAKING  ADS  PAY.  By  John  Caples. 
With  a  foreword  by  Paul  West,  presi¬ 
dent,  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 
248  pp.  $4.60. 

Napoleon  set  down  seven 
maxims  of  military  strategy. 
They’d  been  used  by  Hannibal 
and  Caesar,  too  —  and  adapted, 
for  changing  terrain  and  fire¬ 
power,  by  Washington,  Lee, 
Foch,  and  Omar  Bradley.  A 
maxim  isn’t  much  good,  how¬ 
ever,  until  the  know-how  for  ap¬ 
plying  it  is  spelled  out,  usually 
with  several  case  studies. 

In  “Making  Ads  Pay,”  John 
Caples,  who  wrote  the  well- 
known  copy  for  “They  Laughed 
When  I  Sat  Down  at  the  Piano,” 
sets  down  the  seven  basic  steps 
advertising  takes.  They’ve  been 
catalogued  before,  like  Napol¬ 
eon’s  maxims.  But  Caples  also 
devotes  16  chapters  to  illustrat¬ 
ing  and  spelling  out  ways  to 
use  each  of  them  —  by  frankly 
analyzing  well-known,  highly 
successful  copy. 

Mr.  Caples,  who  also  wrote, 
“They  Grinned  When  the 
Waiter  Spoke  to  Me  in  French,” 
tells  in  detail  how  those  often- 
quoted  appeals  originated  and 
what  their  results  were.  His 
book  not  only  sketches  but  paints 
the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
the  bright  side,  of  the  cynical 
view  presented  by  such  books 
as  “the  Hucksters,”  and  “The 
Hidden  Persuaders.” 

Mr.  Caples  argues  that  for 
the  most  part  American  adver¬ 
tising  is  conceived  and  written 
by  men  of  integrity  for  manu¬ 
facturers  of  integrity  who  make 
or  distribute  ivorthwhile  goods. 


“Most  of  the  sales  appeals 
used  in  advertising,”  Mr,  Caples 
writes,  “are  selected  on  a  prac¬ 
tical  business  basis  instead  of 
by  Freudian  techniques.”  His 
book  will  probably  persuade  — 
in  no  hidden  way  —  that  adver¬ 
tising  does  a  lot  of  good  in  the 
world,  and  is  a  career  an  honest 
and  effective  writer  can  be 
proud  of. 

*  *  « 

They  have  ad-copy  cubs  as 
well  as  cub  reporters.  And  Mr. 
Caples  had  this  instructive  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  advertising  be¬ 
ginner: 

Ev  Grady,  his  copy  chief,  sent 
him  to  the  proof-files  for  proofs 
of  mail  order  ads.  Mr.  Grady 
sorted  the  proofs  in  two  piles. 
He  told  him  which  succeeded  in 
making  sales  and  which  failed. 

“Study  both  piles.  Figure  out 
what  the  successful  ads  have 
that  the  failures  haven’t.  Then 
when  you  write  your  own  copy, 
put  into  it  the  appeals  and  the 
short,  punchy,  vivid  sentences 
that  will  make  your  ads  success¬ 
ful.” 

Here  are  Mr.  Caples’  seven 
steps: 

1.  See  that  your  headline,  pic¬ 
ture,  and  opening  sentence  are 
likely  to  attract  the  right  audi¬ 
ence.  If  your  attention-getting 
device  shouts,  “Hey,  every¬ 
body!”  you  may  fail  to  get  the 
attention  of  the  very  people  who 
may  be  induced  to  buy  your 
product.  Don’t  try  to  stop  every 
reader.  Stop  every  prospect.  The 
successful  headline: 

“DO  YOU  MAKE  THESE 
MISTAKES  IN  ENGLISH?” 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


i  NEW  PLANTS  •  MODERNIZATIONS  *  EXTENSIONS 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

ENGINEERS- ARCHITECTS 

[  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y.  BOSTON  16,  MASS.  SPARTANBURG.  S.  C. 
I  41  East  42nd  Streal  316  Stuart  Straat  Montgomary  Bldg. 

V  Brochure  on  request 


does  not  interest  successful 
writers,  speakers,  or  professor 
of  English. 

It  was  aimed  at  selling  a 
popular  elementary  book  on 
grammar.  It  was  concentrating 
its  fire  on  persons  who  hadn’t 
completed  their  schooling  but 
who  wanted  to  appear  in  social 
and  business  gatherings  as  cor¬ 
rect  as  those  who  had.  Also  it 
hoped  to  interest  some  engineers 
and  accountants  and  others  who 
had  a  college  degree  tucked 
away  somewhere,  whose  empha¬ 
sis  in  home-life  and  school  had 
not  been  on  correct  speech. 

2.  Hold  your  right  audience. 
A  selfish-sounding  sales  talk 
won’t  do  it.  You  probably  will 
document  —  believably  amplify 
—  the  thought  expressed  in  your 
illustration  or  headline.  The  dif¬ 
ferently  better  value  of  Mr. 
Caples’  book  is  that  after  cata¬ 
loging  his  seven  principal  ap¬ 
peals  —  he  documents  and  docu¬ 
ments  —  and  illustrates  and  il¬ 
lustrates  —  each  of  them. 

Points  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7  ai'e: 
Create  desire;  prove  the  price 
is  right;  prove  it  is  not  a  gyp; 
make  it  easy  to  act;  give  the 
prospect  a  reason  to  act  now. 

*  *  « 

Now  for  the  way  Mr.  Caples 
originated  the  highly  success¬ 
ful  copy  headed,  ‘“They  Laughed 
When  I  Sat  Down  at  the  Piano.” 
First,  Ev  Grady  gave  a  definite 
assignment  to  him  —  with  a 
due  date  typed  on  the  assign¬ 
ment  slip.  Next,  Grady  gave 
an  easy  way  to  start.  He  said, 
“Write  some  headlines  first  and 
we’ll  go  over  them.” 

The  author  started  on  that 
copy  the  way  he  had  been 
trained  on  his  first  ads.  He  be¬ 
gan  with  research  .  .  .  studied 
the  proofs  of  other  successful 
heads.  Among  them  were  these: 

BE  YOUR  OWN  MUSIC 
TEACHER  —  LEARN  AT 
HOME. 

I  WAS  AFRAID  OF  THIS 
NEW  WAY  TO  LEARN  MU¬ 
SIC  —  UNTIL  I  FOUND  IT 
WAS  EASY  AS  ABC 

THEY  THOUGHT  I  WAS 
BLUFFING  WHEN  I  TOLD 
THEM  I  LEARNED  MUSIC 
WITHOUT  A  TEACHER 

Then  he  typed  out  eight  head¬ 
lines  of  his  own  and  handed 
them  to  Mr.  Grady.  Three  of 
them  were  these: 

THEY  LAUGHED  WHEN  I 
SAT  DOWN  AT  THE  PIANO 
—  BUT  WHEN  I  STARTED 
TO  PLAY! 

CAN  YOU  PLAY  THE  PI¬ 
ANO?  NEITHER  COULD  I 
THREE  MONTHS  AGO 

GIVE  ME  10  MINUTES 
AND  I’LL  PROVE  YOU  CAN 
LEARN  MUSIC  WITHOUT  A 
TEACHER 
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Mr.  Grady  ran  an  experi  ! 
enced  eye  over  the  eight  hea4 1 
checked  the  one  that  started! 
“They  Laughed  When  I  Sa* 
Down  .  .  and  said,  “Write 
copy  to  go  with  that  headline.” 

That  wasn’t  where  the  crea¬ 
tive  process  ended.  Mr.  Caples 
remembered  a  line  from  Greek 
drama:  “If  you  want  me  to 
laugh,  you  must  laugh  first.  If 
you  want  me  to  weep,  you  must 
weep  first.”  He  remembered  too 
a  piano  advertisement,  beliert 
it  or  not,  he  had  read  in  a  text¬ 
book  on  advertising  —  an  emo¬ 
tional  piece  that  stirred  hiit 
about  Beethoven’s  playing  lis 
“Moonlight  Sonata”  for  the 
blind  daughter  of  a  cobbler. 

Mr.  Caples  didn’t  “lift”  any 
of  the  copy,  but  he  points  out 
how  the  reading  of  good  copy 
in  a  similar  mood  can  stimulate 
a  writer  to  create  his  own  copy. 
He  had  the  character  in  his  owr. 
copy  play  Beethoven’s  “Moon¬ 
light  Sonata”  —  had  his  char¬ 
acter  moved  as  he  played,  witk 
the  same  emotion  as  were  the 
cobbler  and  blind  daughter 
moved  as  Beethoven  played  in  | 
the  dusk  of  their  humble  cottape 
at  Bonn. 

Grady  read  his  copy  and  saii 
“That’s  swell !  But  there’s  some¬ 
thing  missing.  Add  now  that 
your  character  learned  to  play 
from  a  correspondence  course 
of  the  U.  S.  School  of  Music." 

Effective,  believable  writing 
is  one  thing.  Yet  it  needs  the 
last  four  of  Mr.  Caples’  sever, 
points,  ending  with  an  explana 
tion  of  how  easy  it  is  for  the 
reader  to  act,  giving  the  pros¬ 
pect  a  reason  to  act  now,  and 
where. 

“Making  Ads  Pay”  is  a  frank, 
analytical  book  on  the  step-by- 
step  methods  that  made  Mr 
Caples’  work  pay,  for  his  agency 
and  his  agency’s  clients. 


2nd  Boating  Awards 
Deadline  Is  Nov.  30 

Deadline  for  filing  entries  in 
the  second  annual  Boatinpe 
Golden  Awards,  sponsored  by 
the  National  Association  of  En¬ 
gine  and  Boat  Manufacturer; 
is  Nov.  30. 

Awards  are  made  to  daily 
weekly  newspapers  in  four  sep 
arate  circulation  categories  on 
basis  of  overall  promotion  of 
recreational  boating  and  allien 
subjects  by  newspapers.  Cate¬ 
gories  include  dailies  in  thre- 
circulation  divisions — over  100- 
000,  between  30,000  and  100, W 
and  under  30,000 — and  weeklie; 
and  semi-weeklies. 

Nomination  forms  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  NAEBM,  420  Ler-f 
ington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.' j 
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AP  Groups 
Voice  Thanks 
To  McLean 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Resolutions  praising  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  leadership  were 
adopted  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  Missouri  and  Kansas  AP 
member  editors  and  publishers 
here  Nov.  11. 

They  expressed  their  thanks 
to  Ro^rt  McLean  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  upon  his  re¬ 
tirement  as  president  of  the  AP, 
a  post  he  has  held  for  20  years. 

“From  a  past  full  of  achieve¬ 
ments,  Mr.  McLean  led  the  way 
in  a  present  full  of  progress  and 
advancement,”  the  resolution 
said.  “The  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  of  Kansas  and 
Missouri  join  in  sincere  thanks 
for  the  contribution  he  has  made 
to  the  success  of  the  Associated 
Press.” 

To  Mr.  McLean’s  successor, 
Benjamin  McKelway,  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
the  editors  forwarded  their  con¬ 
gratulations  and  best  wishes  for 
“a  long  and  successful  career 
in  a  place  which  requires  dedi¬ 
cation,  and  to  a  very  consider¬ 
able  extent  personal  sacrifice.” 

They  expressed  their  thanks 
to  Frank  J.  Starzel,  general 
manager. 

“The  cooperative  association 
of  Mr.  McLean  and  Mr.  Starzel 
through  the  years  was  invalu¬ 
able  to  our  organization,”  the 
resolution  said.  “The  high  ability 
of  Mr.  Starzel  and  his  grasp  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  press  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  to  us  to  be  assured 
that  this  combination  of  spirit 
and  ability  will  be  carried  on.” 

Dolph  Simons,  publisher  of 
the  Lawrence  Jmimal-World  and 
an  AP  director  told  the  as¬ 
sembled  editors  that  “We  can 
speak  with  pride  in  the  AP 
report.” 

Concerning  criticism  of  out¬ 
side  newsmen  in  the  Little  Rock 
aggregation  coverage,  Mr. 
Simons  said  “the  AP  men  there 
^rformed  as  members  would 
have  wanted  them  to  perform.” 

In  both  states,  the  chairman 
nf  the  Continuing  Study  Com¬ 
mittees  were  elected  state  chair¬ 
men.  They  are  Whitley  Austin, 
oalina  Journal,  for  Kansas,  sne¬ 
ering  Richard  Seaton,  Coffey- 
mHe  Joxtmal,  and  Ben  F.  Weir, 

^vada  Daily  Mail,  for  Missouri, 
sucewding  James  Todd,  Moberly 
^‘Otiitor -Index. 

Editor  sc  publisher 


Women’s  Press  Qub 
Marks  35th  Year 

The  35th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Women’s  Club  will 
be  celebrated  at  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  1957  edition  Front  Page 
dinner-dance,  on  Friday,  Dec.  6, 
at  the  Sheraton-Astor  Hotel. 

The  annual  news  awards,  for 
the  best  work  done  by  news¬ 
paper  women  this  year  will  be 
made  and  the  Anne  O’Hare  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Journalism  Scholarship 
winner  will  also  be  announced 
at  this  event.  Steve  Allen  will 
be  the  master  of  ceremonies  for 
the  entertainment  program. 

Guin  Hall  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  is  president  of  the  club. 
Committee  chairman  include 
Maggie  Bartel,  New  York  Daily 
News;  Kay  Lawrence,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  and  Fern  Marja, 
New  York  Post.  Dinner  Dance 
Chairman  are  Loretta  King, 
New  York  Daily  News;  Joan 
O’Sullivan,  King  Features,  and 
Charlotte  Leyden,  associate 
members.  Mrs.  Georgia  Chap¬ 
man  heads  the  entertainment 
committee  and  Peggy  Foldes  is 
in  charge  of  publicity. 

Patrons  and  patronesses  of 
the  dinner  are  the  publishers  of 
New  York  dailies  and  heads  of 
press  associations  and  their 
wives. 

• 

Publisher  Given 
Rare  Walercolor 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

A  rare  watercolor  painting  of 
Paterson  as  it  appeared  in 
1797  was  presented  recently  to 
Harry  B.  Haines,  publisher  of 
the  Paterson  Evening  News,  by 
Roy  T.  Hurley,  president  of  the 
Curtiss-Wright  Co. 

Mr.  Hurley  learned  of  the 
painting  in  San  Francisco  this 
past  summer  and  presented  it 
to  Mr.  Haines,  so  that  it  might 
be  preserved  for  the  city  of 
Paterson. 

The  locale  of  the  painting  was 
determined  by  D.  Stanton  Ham¬ 
mond,  president  of  the  Passaic 
County  Historical  Society  and 
an  authority  on  early  Paterson. 
He  said  that  to  his  knowledge 
this  is  the  earliest  painting  of 
Paterson  in  existence. 

o 

Old  Weekly  Sold 

Oak  Harbor,  Ohio 

The  Oak  Harbor  Exponent, 
an  85-year-old  newspaper,  has 
been  sold  by  O.  L.  Teagarden, 
Myron  Rosentreter,  Lawrence 
Nolan,  all  of  Oak  Harbor,  and 
George  Wenger,  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  to  Nick  Stevens  of  Oak 
Harbor.  The  sale  is  effective 
Jan.  1. 
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P,  O.  Saving  Laid 
To  Editorial 

San  Rafael,  Calif. 

A  single  editorial  played  an 
important  part  in  effecting  a 
change  in  the  policy  of  the 
U.  S.  Post  Office,  according  to 
word  received  by  the  San  Rafael 
Independent- Journal. 

The  newspaper  questioned 
the  need  for  the  requirement 
that  applicants  for  post  office 
boxes  supply  two  references  for 
honesty  and  reliability.  This  is 
wasteful,  expensive  and  per¬ 
forms  no  beneficial  service,  it 
charged. 

The  requirement  was  dropped 
just  two  months  and  five  days 
after  the  editorial  appeared, 
Verne  Scoggins,  regional  postal 
director,  has  advised  the  I-J. 
He  said  he  believed  the  newspa¬ 
per  “might  claim  credit  for  the 
change  published  in  the  Postal 
Bulletin." 

“We  are  not  anxious  to  claim 
credit,”  the  I-J  reported  edi¬ 
torially.  “In  fact  our  first  feel¬ 
ing  of  elation  at  the  success  of 
one  of  our  editorials  has  been 
tempered  radically  with  both 
awe  and  amazement. 

“Less  than  500  words  of  crit¬ 
icism  resulted  in  prompt  elimin¬ 
ation  of  expenditures  which 
must  run  into  high  figures  when 
totalled  for  40,000  postoffices.” 
• 

Ohio  Groups  Join 
In  Career  Clinics 

Akron,  Ohio 

A  program  to  interest  high 
school  editors  and  their  jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  and  advisers  in 
the  newspaper  business  was 
started  here  recently  when 
Akron  Area  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  held  a  job  clinic. 

The  four  professional  chapters 
of  SDX,  several  sectional  groups 
and  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  are  cooperating  in  this 
statewide  program  to  reveal  to 
young  people  the  advantages  of 
newspaper  careers. 

The  association  is  publishing 
a  booklet,  “Your  Career  in 
Journalism,”  which  has  been 
prepared  by  a  committee  headed 
by  Robert  C.  Dix,  publisher  of 
the  Kent  and  Ravenna  Record- 
Courier. 

• 

Wood  Dividend 

Directors  of  Wood  Newspa¬ 
per  Machinery  Corp.  have  voted 
to  continue  the  22  %c  per  share 
quarterly  dividend  for  the  third 
quarter.  At  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  Nov.  15  they 
re-elected  Nelson  Maynard  as 
chairman,  John  J.  Shea  as  presi¬ 
dent,  and  all  other  officers. 


Should  Nature 
Of  Illness 
Be  Reported? 

An  interesting  question  for 
news  editors — should  the  nature 
of  a  prominent  person’s  illness 
always  be  mentioned?  —  is 
raised  by  Earl  J.  Johnson,  gen¬ 
eral  news  manager  of  United 
Press. 

Mr.  Johnson  presents  the 
news  problem  as  follows: 

“When  a  news  figure  is  ill 
should  we  always  try  to  find  out 
the  nature  of  the  illness  and 
mention  it  in  the  story?  The 
problem  came  up  again  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  long  illness  of 
Charles  Caldwell,  head  coach  at 
Princeton.  Caldwell  had  intesti¬ 
nal  cancer  but  we  didn’t  mention 
it  until  after  he  was  dead. 

“Does  public  interest  justify 
pressing  for  the  true  nature  of 
the  ailment  even  if  patient  and 
family  want  it  omitted?  The 
right  of  privacy  may  be  involved 
there. 

“Should  men  and  women  be 
treated  differently  in  this  re¬ 
spect? 

“Societies  raising  money  for 
cancer  research  want  the  disease 
mentioned  because  they  believe 
it  brings  in  more  contributions. 
Physicians  regard  it  as  unethi¬ 
cal  to  tell  the  press  what  ailment 
a  patient  has  unless  the  patient 
or  family  approves. 

“When  Senator  Taft  was  dy¬ 
ing  of  cancer  we  said  so  because 
we  thought  it  was  of  enough 
public  interest  to  mention,  but 
we  could  not  at  that  point  at¬ 
tribute  the  fact  to  a  quotable 
source.  We  also  named  the  oper¬ 
ation  on  Mrs.  Eisenhower  as  a 
hysterectomy,  although  the 
White  House  said  only  that  her 
surgeon  was  a  gynecologist. 
Senator  McCarthy’s  fatal  illness 
was  named  by  the  hospital  as 
acute  hepatitis  the  day  after  he 
was  admitted.  No  one  at  the 
time  referred  to  Marilyn  Mon¬ 
roe’s  operation  as  one  for  a 
tubal  pregnancy. 

“Perhaps  there  are  no  firm 
guideposts  in  this  area  and  that 
each  case  has  to  be  treated 
separately.” 

• 

Story  on  Hawaii 

Honolulu 

Leverett  Chapin,  staff  mem¬ 
ber  and  editorial  writer  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  is  in 
Hawaii  interviewing  public  of¬ 
ficials  and  private  individuals 
for  a  series  of  articles  on 
Hawaiian  statehood.  He  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mrs.  Chapin. 
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‘Public  Space’ 
Open  to  Cameras 


Judge  Avoids 
Test  of  Ban 
On  Pictures 


picture-taking  privileges  outside  Washington 

courtrooms,”  said  the  Herald’s  Permission  no  longer  is  re¬ 
managing  editor,  George  Beebe,  quired  to  take  news  pictures  in 
“We  like  the  court’s  desire  to  thg  “public  space’'  of  Federal 
protect  a  defendant’s  rights,  buildings  under  the  control  of 
but  we  also  are  interested  in  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
protecting  the  public’s  right  to  tration.  The  revision  of  GSA 
know.  We  feel  the  judges  are  rules  does  not  extend  to  areas 
setting  their  own  ground  rules  closed  off  by  security  regulations 
for  photographers  contrary  to  or  a  Federal  Court  order, 
long-established  procedure  here  “Public  space”  includes  en- 
and  elsewhere  in  the  nation.”  trances,  lobbies,  foyers,  corri- 
William  C.  Baggs,  editor  of  dors,  and  auditoriums  when  used 
the  Miami  News,  said:  “Nor-  for  public  meetings, 
nially,  we  would  not  be  inter-  Taking  of  photographs  in 
ested  in  photographing  the  prin-  space  occupied  by  tenant  agen- 
cipal  in  a  case  such  as  this.  But  cies,  including  reception,  wait- 
if  the  court  can  forbid  photog-  ing,  or  hearing  rooms  continue 
raphers  from  making  pictures  to  be  governed  by  existing  GSA 
beyond  the  courtroom  in  one  regulations.  Special  permission 
case,  it  follows  that  the  court  must  be  obtained, 
can  do  the  same  in  any  case.  The  liberalization  followed 
The  Miami  News  will  seek  a  complaint  that  a  U.  S.  Deputy 
declaratory  decree  as  to  the  Marshall  had  attempted  to  con- 
authority  of  the  court  to  fence  fiscate  the  camera  of  a  Jackson 
off  areas  beyond  the  courtroom  (Miss.)  Daily  News  photogra¬ 
in  using  and  ban  photographic  journal-  P^er  who  had  snapped  a  picture 
areas.”  of  a  public  corridor  of  the  Fed- 


Miami,  Fla. 

Circuit  Judge  Vincent  C.  Gib- 
lin,  who  last  week  ordered  nine 
newspaper  and  television  pho¬ 
tographers  arrested  when  they 
ignored  his  order  not  to  take 
pictures  of  a  convicted  rapist, 
dodged  a  fast  court  test  of  his 
edict  by  modifying  his  original 
stand. 

He  declined  on  Wednesday  to 
cite  the  Miami  Herald  and  sta¬ 
tion  WTVJ  for  contempt  of 
court  for  using  photographs  of 
Howard  B.  Piccott,  taken  in  cor¬ 
ridors  of  the  county  courthouse 
after  arraignment  on  charges 
of  molesting  a  9-year-old  girl. 

He  said  he  will  “not  go  after 
the  higher-ups”  in  the  picture 
repression  incident  because  he 
believes  their  purpose  i” 
the  pictures  despite  his  order 
was  to  precipitate  a  court  test. 

Originally,  Judge  Giblin  had 
warned  newspapers  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions  that  he  would  cite  them 
if  they  used  the  pictures. 

He  dismissed  contempt  W ashington  correspondent  emer- 
charges  against  William  Kuen-  itus  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
zel.  Herald  photographer,  after  a  veteran  of  58  years  as  a  Trib- 
Mr.  Kuenzel  had  testified  he  be-  ane  reporter  and  correspondent, 
lieved  that,  by  remaining  more  "'as  honored  Nov.  20  at  the  an- 
than  30  feet  from  Piccott  in  the  nual  dinner  of  the  Chicago  Press 
courthouse  corridor,  he  was  Veterans’  Association, 
complying  with  the  judge’s  or¬ 
der. 

Judge  Giblin  had  ordered 
photographers,  after  Piccott 
said  he  “would  rather  not”  have 
pictures  taken  of  him,  not  to  use  established  weekly  newspaper 
their  cameras  in  the  county  jail,  **  being  published  by  the 

the  courtroom,  in  the  courthouse  cold-type  ’  process.  Vari-Typer 
corridors  en  route  to  jail  or  composition  and  photo-offset 

printing.  It  is  made  up  in  five- 
column  format,  on  newsprint.  J. 

Ferguson  is  editor. 


Cold-Type’  Weekly 


where  he  held  various  technical 
and  executive  positions  for  a 
decade. 

Besides  a  wide  knowledge  of 
the  graphic  arts  and  typography 


Hall  Convalescing 


in  particular,  Krayer  is  thor- 
Harold  Hall,  retired  business  oughly  experienced  in  produc- 
manager  of  the  New  York  tion  planning  techniques  and 
Times,  is  recuperating  at  home  has  been  responsible  for  devel- 
from  a  leg  injury  suffered  in  a  oping  the  layouts  of  several 
taxicab  accident  several  weeks  large  composing  rooms  in  the 
ago.  He  and  Mrs.  Hall  live  at  United  States  and  overseas. 
277  Park  Avenue,  House  No.  1.  He  is  fluent  in  five  languages. 
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Every  executive  thinks  he’s  an  advertising  man”? 


Well,  in  a  certain  sense  business  executives  are  advertising  men. 

Take  Wall  Street  Journal  subscribers.  Just  try  to  find  the  company  where 
a  Wall  Street  Journal  subscriber  doesn’t  exert  influence  on  the  advertising 
program  at  some  point.  Look  at  these  three  major  advertising  activities: 


APPROPRIATIONS 


That  s  a  good  place  to  start.  Journal  subscribers  have 
a  lot  to  say  about  money  matters — and  the  more 
they  know  about  your  newspaper,  the  better  chance 
you  have  to  share  in  the  appropriation. 


MARKETING 

Advertisers  don’t  use  the  “eeny,  meeny,  miney,  moe” 
system  for  selecting  trade  areas.  It’s  a  mighty 
important  job— one  that  top  executives  are  vitally 
interested  in.  Is  your  market  story  getting  to 
the  people  who  make  decisions? 


I 


TESTING 

Management  has  a  tremendous  stake  in  the  outcome 
of  test  programs.  If  your  community  is  a  good  test 
area,  and  if  your  paper  is  THE  test  medium  for  that 
area,  don’t  overlook  the  importance  of  informing 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  reader.  He’s  a  good  man  to 
speak  for  you  in  any  discussion  .  . .  with  anybody. 


More  than  one  of  every  three  Journal  subscribers  is  directly 
involved  in  his  company’s  advertising  . . .  and  an  even  bigger 
number  exert  their  “say”  somewhere  along  the  line. 


That's  why. . . 

Something  really  happens  when  you're  In 


THE  WAI.L  STREET  .RURNAE  | 
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published  at: 

NEW  YORK,  44  Broad  St  and  WASHINGTON,  1015  1411  St,  N.  W.  •  '  CHICAGO,  711  W.  Moarot  St 
DALLAS,  911  Yowif  St  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  1540  Marktt  St. 
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THIS  IS  NATIONAL  STEEL 


Note  absence  of  roliimns  and  other  sup¬ 
ports  in  this  triiekinyc  terminal.  Well-lighted 
clear  span  construction  throughout  facili¬ 
tates  th(‘  loading  and  unloading  of  cargo. 


This  executive  office  exemplifies  how 
interiors,  t«M»,  can  1m*  panelletl,  furnished 
and  illuminated  for  striking  effects.  Adapta¬ 
tion  to  any  €h*i*«»r  is  a  Stran-Sleel  feature. 


Northwest  Steel’s  huilding  in  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  shows  how  Stran-Steel  buildings 
blend  ideally  with  glass,  brick,  stone  or  woimI.  Design  possibilities  are  limitless. 


Solving  a  Housing  Problem  for 
Business— Both  Small  and  Big 


Economical  Stran-Steel  buildings  go  beyond 
the  functional;  they  are  also  eye-pleasing 


Small  business  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
muscle  and  bone  of  our  economy  .  .  . 
whether  it’s  a  warehouse,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  a  trucking  firm,  an  appli¬ 
ance  store  or  any  one  of  hundreds 
of  other  enterprises  that  provide 
jobs  and  needed  services  in  every 
community. 


One  of  the  problems  small  business 
(yes,  big  business,  too!)  is  constantly 
facing  is  that  of  finding  adequate,  en¬ 
during  housing.  Buildings  “tailored” 
— for  maximum  utility — to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  business’  specialized  require¬ 
ments.  Custom-built  structures 
without  an  outsize  price  tag. 


^Milwaukee,  Wis.,  shows  loading  dorks  (ripht),  and  service, 


Altraclive,  functional,  enduring,  eronontiriil  are  Slran-Steel 
hiiilding  applications.  This  s«'enc  €>f  Interstate  Dispatch,  Inc., 


repair  and  vehicle  garage  (left).  OHices  occupy  the  center  area. 


easy  financing  through  the  Stran- 
Steel  Purchase  Plan — brings  them 
within  the  building  or  expansion 
budgets  of  even  the  most  modest¬ 
sized  business. 

Thousands  of  these  buildings  are  in 
use  today,  and  their  proved  common 
denominator  is  economy.  Owners  most 
often  cite  these  advantages;  (1)  their 
pre-engineered  construction  -a 
“package  deal”  which  you  order 
ready-made  to  suit  your  purposes  — 
means  more  building  for  less  money, 
plus  very  fast  erection;  (2)  all  the 
unobstructed  floor  space  desired  be¬ 
cause  of  the  absence  of  columns  and 
braces;  (3)  fast,  easy  installation  of 
insulation,  keeping  air-conditioning 
and  heating  costs  to  a  minimum; 
(4)  virtual  fire-proofing,  with  result¬ 
ant  low  insurance  rates. 

Another  attractive  feature  is  the  use 
of  Stran-Satin,  a  National  Steel  exclu¬ 
sive.  Stran-Satin  side  walls  and  roofs 
have  an  eye-pleasing  look  of  clean, 
shining  strength — blend  ideally  with 
other  building  materials — combine 
the  durability,  economy  and  cor¬ 
rosion-resistance  of  the  finest  quality 
zinc-coated  steel  with  a  warm,  lus¬ 
trous  surface. 


Manufucturers  like  Hendrix  Wire  & 
('able  Corp.,  .Milford,  N.li.,  (alatve)  find 
Slran-Steel  buildings  ideal  l»eeanse  €>f 
Ibeir  pre-engineere<l  “paekage”  design, 
swift  erf‘etion  and  life -time  ser>iee. 


NATIONAL 
,  STEEL  j 


National's  Role 

Stran-Steel  buildings  are  typical  of 
the  many  products  developed  by 
National  Steel  to  help  serve  America 
better.  The  products  reflect  National’s 
unchanging  policy  of  producing  better 
and  better  steel  for  more  and  more 
purposes  ...  of  the  quality  and  in  the 
quantity  wanted,  at  the  lowest  possi¬ 
ble  cost  to  our  customers. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
WEIRTON  STEEL  COMPANY 
STRAN-STEEL  t;ORI'ORATION 
THE  HANNA  FI  RNACE  CORi*ORATION 
HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY 
NATIONAL  MINES  CORI*ORATTON 
NATIONAL  STEEL  PROOL'CTS  COMPANY 


Again,  their  ready  adaptation  enables  you  to  plan 
any  entrance,  lobby,  olliee  df^ign  you  wish. 
Example:  If eeord- Press,  St.  Anne,  Illinois.  I.owei 
beating,  insurance  and  maintenance  costs,  tfM> 


For  new  catalog  giving  information  on 
oU  Strcin-Steel  products — for  use  in 
institutional,  industrial  and  commercial 
vonstrwtion — write  to  Stran-Steel  Cor¬ 
poration,  Detroit  29,  Michigan. 


CORPORATION 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


PITTSBURGH,  PA 


GRANT  BUILDING 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Hal  B.  King,  FOOTWEAR 
NEWS  ad  representative  in  Mid¬ 
dle  West  with  headquarters  in 
St.  Louis,  and  John  Freeman,  the 
paper’s  ad  representative  in  New 
England,  will  be  in  New  York 
for  Popular  Price  Shoe  Show 
opening  Dec.  1.  They  also  will 
be  on  hand  with  New  York  staff 
for  FOOTWEAR  NEWS  annual 
sales  meeting  the  same  week. 


Marjory  Merritt  has  joined 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY 

as  a  fashion  reporter  for  floor 
coverings  and  upholstery  fabrics. 
M  iss  Merritt,  formerly  in  charge 
of  home  furnishings  program  for 
The  Extension  Service  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  replaces  Genevieve  Fisch 
Meyer,  who  has  resigned. 


Fairchild’s  Dallas  and  Des 
Moines  bureaus  played  host  to 
regional  meetings  of  news  corres¬ 
pondents  recently.  Elizabeth  Cleve¬ 
land,  head  of  Dallas  bureau,  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  Texas  conference 
on  Nov.  16;  Ralph  Jones,  Chicago 
bureau,  worked  with  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  news  people  on  Nov.  10. 

William  J.  Ullman,  associate 
editor  on  MEN’S  WEAR  Maga¬ 
zine,  is  spending  some  time  this 
fall  traveling  to  important  clothing 
markets.  He  spent  three  days  in 
Baltimore  markets  last  week,  with 
visits  to  Philadelphia  and  upper 
New  York  State  on  his  schedule 
for  the  near  future. 

WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  re¬ 
ports  of  36th  annual  convention 
of  American  Assn,  of  Textile 
Chemists  and  Colorists  last  week 
were  handled  by  Marvin  Klapper 
of  paper’s  New  York  fabrics  news 
staff.  Meeting,  also  covered  by 
Boston  news  men,  was  held  at 
Statler  Hotel,  Boston. 


McQueen  Rated 
No.  1  In  Sports 


personal 


Honolulu  Don  Hoffman,  circulation 
Vernon  (Red)  McQueen,  manager  of  the  Great  Falls 
sports  editor  of  the  Honolulu  (Mont.)  Tribune  since  Feb.  1920 
Advertiser  has  been  named  the  — retired.  He  was  succeeded  by 
nation’s  outstanding  sports  William  Haney,  with  the  de- 
writer  of  1957  by  the  Los  An-  partment  for  30  years, 
geles  Times  National  Sports  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Award  Board.  Thomas  C.  Kenney,  Boston 

Mr.  McQueen,  who  in  Febru-  (Mass.)  Herald-Traveler  corres- 
ary  will  celebrate  his  30th  year  pondent  observing  his  50th  an- 
with  the  Advertiser,  will  be  niversary  as  an  employ  of  the 
honored  with  outstanding  ath-  Traveler.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
letes  and  personalities  at  a  din-  her  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
ner  the  night  of  Dec.  30  at  the  Malden  (Mass.)  Evening  News 
Ambassador  Hotel  in  Los  An-  since  1905. 
geles.  ♦  *  ♦ 

The  selection  of  outstanding  Lowell  K.  Bridwell,  corres- 
U.  S.  Sports  writer  has  been  pondent  for  Scripps-Howard 
made  annually  for  the  past  15  Newspapers’  Columbus,  Ohio, 
years.  bureau  since  1951 — assigned  to 

Mr.  McQueen,  51,  has  been  cover  Washington  for  the  three 
spoi-ts  editor  of  the  Advertiser  S-H  papers  in  Ohio;  the  Cleve- 
since  1935,  and  has  been  writ-  land  Press,  the  Cincinnati  Post 
ing  his  column  Hoomalimali  and  the  Columbus  Citizen.  He 


(kid  ’em  along)  since  then. 


replaces  Harry  Taylor — trans- 


STERLING  performance  in  pr^ 
senting  food  information  to  h«r 
readers  brings  the  Life  Line  oi 
America  silver  bowl  to  Dorothy 
S'nz,  left,  of  the  Dallas  (Tei.) 
Times  Herald.  Making  the  pre¬ 
sentation  is  Paul  S.  Willis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Grocery  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  America. 


Honolulu-born,  Mr.  McQueen  ferred  to  the  Washington  bu-  Herald.  Making  the  pre- 

recently  was  named  a  director  reau.  sentation  is  Paul  S.  Willis,  presi- 

of  the  Football  Writers  Associa-  ♦  *  •  Grocery  Manufactur- 

tion  of  America,  a  singular  Al  Rothenberg,  building  and  ers  of  America, 

honor  since  it  was  the  first  time  automobile  writer  for  the  Cleve- 

anyone  living  outside  the  con-  land  (Ohio)  News — to  director  John  Cianciolo  —  returned 
tinental  U.  S.  has  been  selected,  of  the  National  Association  of  as  salesman  for  the  classified 
•  Real  Estate  Editors.  advertising  department  of  the 

Larry  Becker,  managing  edi-  *  *  *  IFaferdi/rj/  (Conn.)  Republican 

tor  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  John  W.  Love,  business  col-  and  American  after  Army  duty. 
— to  state  chairman  of  Nebraska  umnist  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Joseph  Dunphy  joined  classi- 
Associated  Press  newspaper  Press — on  a  six-week  visit  to  fied  advertising  department  re¬ 
members.  India  as  a  guest  of  the  Indian  cently.  New  salesmen  to  the 

*  *  *  government.  He  will  write  newspapers’  display  advertising 

Arthur  O.  Backus,  Western  stories  on  the  economy  and  in-  department;  Richard  O’Connor 


W.  D.  Hart,  northern  New 
Jersey  correspondent  for  Fairchild, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  has  been  acting 
president  of  the  group  since  last 
September. 

S.  Cindy  Schechter  has  been 
named  reporter  in  curtain  and 
drapery  section  of  HOME  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  DAILY.  She  has  been 
with  the  paper  for  past  three 
years  as  news  department  secre¬ 
tary. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Daily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
Men's  Weor,  Footwear  New*.  Books. 


New  York  editor  of  the  Buffalo  dustry  of  India.  and  Harold  Lynch. 

(N.  Y.)  Evening  News — retired  *  «  «  ♦  *  * 

after  a  50-year  newspaper  ca-  George  H.  Utter to  busi-  ^OY  Gillespie,  sports  editor 

t PPT.  He  joined  the  News  copy  ness  manager  of  the  Westerly  fat*  the  Illtnois  State  Registev ■ 
desk  in  1927  after  working  for  (r  j  )  to  the  national  headquarters 

the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo-  ♦  •  *  staff  of  P-O-N-Y  League  Base- 

crat  &  Chronicle  and  the  old  Donald  C.  Johnson,  formerly  ball,  Inc.,  at  Washington,  Pa. 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Express.  with  the  Sterling  (Colo.)  Jour-  ♦  *  * 

*  *  *  nal  Advocate  —  to  advertising  William  J.  Monaghan,  man- 

Donn  G.  Dutcher,  reporter  manager  of  the  Longmont  aging  editor  of  the  Perry  (Iowa) 

for  the  past  two  years  with  the  (Colo.)  Times-Call.  Chief  —  to  public  relations  as- 

Bergen  Evening  Record  of  Hack-  *  *  *  sistant  at  Republican  state  head- 

ensack,  N.  J. — to  administrative  Robert  Ellefsen,  formerly  quarters.  He  was  city  editor  of 
assistant  to  Rep.  Frank  C.  copy  reader  of  the  Salt  Lake  the  Newton  (la.)  Daily  News 

Osmers  of  New^Jersey.  city  (Utah)  Tribune— novf  as-  from  1947  to  1950. 

*  *  *  sistant  news  editor  and  copy  ♦  *  ♦ 

Yatk  Catlin,  former  Penn-  reader  at  the  Ogden  (Utah)  John  Mathews,  reporter, 
sylvania  newspaperman  and  Standard-Examiner.  He  was  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  —  t® 
public  relations  adviser  —  to  with  the  Tribune  nine  years  and  U.  S.  Army  for  six-month  ac- 
managing  editor  of  World  Ports  previously  worked  for  news-  tive  duty. 

and  the  Mariner,  magazines  of  papers  in  Chicago.  *  •  • 

Amundsen  Publications,  Inc.  *  *  ♦  Don  Gormley moved  from 

*  *  *  Harold  M.  F.  George — man-  rim  of  copy  desk  to  be  assistant 

Gene  Callahan,  formerly  of  aging  editor  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  to  Tom  Collins,  Chicago  (III  ) 

the  Jacksonville  (Ill.)  Courier  Morning  Journal  Star,  has  re-  Daily  News  feature  editor. 

— new  reporter  for  the  Illinois  signed  after  four  years  with  *  *  ♦ 

State  Register  at  Springfield,  the  Peoria  paper.  Before  coming  Herbert  Brucker,  editor, 

He  succeeds  Miss  Dee  Thrawl  to  Peoria,  he  w'orked  on  the  New  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant—on 

— to  the  state  personnel  com-  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  Detroit  a  six-week  tour  of  India, 
mission.  In-Yang  Chung, /otth-  (Mich.)  Times,  Detroit  (Mich.)  *  *  * 

erly  of  the  Seoul  (Korea)  Daily  News,  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  Ralph  Asherman — rejoined 
World  —  new  addition  to  the  News  and  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  the  promotion  department  of  the 


rcportorial  staff. 
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mention 


Ona  Mae  Raines — resigned 
as  news  department  secretary  1 
at  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  1 
Herald  and  News. 

*  *  *  , 
Paul  Speegle,  columnist,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Call-Bulletin 
—awarded  10-foot  scroll  for 
services  as  master  of  ceremonies,  , 
United  Crusade  report  meetings. 

«  «  * 

Jack  R.  Brown,  formerly  on 
Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman  and 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard  , 
—to  news  editor  of  Central 
Oregonian  at  Prineville. 

*  *  * 

David  DeCook,  co-owner  and 
for  past  two  years  business 
manager  and  co-publisher  of 
Tillamook  (Ore.)  Headlight- 
Herald — called  back  to  active 
duty  as  Navy  lieutenant  for 
Far  East  submarine  duty. 

«  «  * 

Amos  E.  Voorhies — dean  of 
Oregon  newspapermen  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Grants  Pass  (Ore.) 
Daily  Courier,  cut  ribbon  at 
recent  ceremony  opening  “Voor¬ 
hies  Way,”  new  street  linking 
Grants  Pass  and  highway  and 
named  in  his  honor. 

*  V  * 

John  Harris  left  his  position 
as  business  manager  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Province  to  be¬ 
come  project  analyst  for  Pacific 
Press,  Ltd. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Don  Somerville,  with  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  since 
1945  —  promoted  to  assistant 
classified  advertising  manager. 

*  *  « 

Mary  Lou  Gingrich,  1960 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
—to  the  Woman’s  Page  staff  of 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star. 

*  «  « 

Donald  D.  Karr — new  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Rock 
Island  (Ill.)  Argus.  Mr.  Karr 
is  an  18-year  employee  of  the 
A.rgus.  He  succeeds  Norman 
Tischer.  For  the  past  11  years, 
Mr.  Karr  has  been  assistant 
•nanager  of  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

♦  *  * 

Gilbert  W.  Kingsbury,  form¬ 
er  assistant  city  editor,  Cincin- 
(Ohio)  Post — now  a  vice 
president  of  Crosley  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corp — elected  to  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 


Anna  Beth  Morris,  foi-merly 
home  furnishings  reporter  in 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post 
Women’s  Department  —  to  so¬ 
ciety  editor  to  replace  Margaret 
Lacety — moved  to  Minneapolis. 

«  *  « 

Jerry  Rubin — to  youth  page 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Post.  He  also  continues  in  sports 
department. 

«  *  * 

Lawrence  V.  Lund — new  city 
circulation  manager  for  the  Rock 
Island  (Ill.)  Argus.  He  was  a 
district  manager  in  the  Argus’ 
circulation  department  for  17 
years  before  receiving  his  new 
appointment. 

«  *  * 

Walter  W.  Hubbard,  foreign 
and  domestic  travel  columnist 
for  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  and  Times  Herald — elected 
Chairman  of  the  Washington 
chapter.  Society  of  American 
Travel  Writers. 


Robert  Armstrong  —  new 
farm  editor  of  the  Mason  City 
(la.)  Globe  Gazette.  He  is  an 
Iowa  State  journalism  grad. 

*  *  * 

W.  Earl  Hall,  editor  of  the 
Mason  City  (la.)  Globe  Gazette 
— Iowa  chainnan  of  the  1958 
Crusade  for  Freedom.  He  will 
organize  Crusade  committees  to 
raise  funds  for  Radio  Free 

Europe. 

*  «  * 

Samuel  L.  Adams,  reporter 
for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Daily 

World  —  to  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register. 

*  «  * 

Willard  Patterson,  former 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Air 
Force,  and  Irwin  Rosen,  for¬ 
mer  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  sports  assistant  who  left 
for  military  duty  —  have  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Frank  A.  Stewart,  recently 
retired  as  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  Star — to  director  of 
community  relations  for  the 
Methodist  Hospital  in  Peoria. 


2^.  4. 


.Wilmer  Carmichael,  of  Cin- 
(Ohio)  Times-Star,  dean 
local  police  reporters  —  re- 
elected  mayor  of  Silverton,  0. 
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C.  Gayle  Warnock,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Marion 
(Ind.)  Leader-Tribune  and  on 
the  Springfield  (Ohio)  Sun,  the 
United  Press  in  Indianapolis 
and  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune 
before  entering  public  relations 
in  1945  —  to  director  of  news 
seiwices  for  International  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Corp. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Al  Coates  —  from  reporter, 
Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily 
Press  to  reporter,  Richmond 
(Va).  Times-Dispatch.  Nancy 
Jones  —  from  Williamsburg 
bureau  of  the  DP  to  main  office. 
Bob  Fraser,  free-lance  and  com¬ 
mercial  photographer  —  to  re¬ 
porter-photographer  in  the  DP 
Williamsburg  bureau. 

«  «  * 

Joyce  Freedman,  formerly 
with  U.  S.  News  and  World 
Report,  Washington,  D.  C.  —  to 
the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Times- 
Herald. 

*  ♦  * 

Wright  Bryan,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  —  to  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  Clemson,  S.  C.  College. 

•  *  * 

Alfred  B.  Cordova  —  named 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Star- 
Bulletin.  He  replaces  Philip  G. 
Dooley  —  resigned  to  enter 
other  business.  Mr.  Cordova 
goes  to  Hawaii  from  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post  Intelligencer 
where  he  was  manager  of  the 
classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

*  *  * 

E.  L.  Bragdon,  former  editor 
of  radio  magazine  of  the  old 
New  York  Sun  —  to  trade  news 
editor  of  Radio  Corporation  of 
America. 

*  *  * 

Lou  Berliner,  sports  writer 
for  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch  —  elected  Bexley,  Ohio, 
constable,  by  11  write-in  votes. 

«  «  * 

P.  J.  Morrison,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
American  advertising  director 
—  a  vicechairman  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Better  Business  Bureau. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Greenberg,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  White  Plains 
(N.  Y.)  Reporter  Dispatch  — 
now  a  rewriteman  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  « 

Norma  Renfrew  —  new  so¬ 
ciety  reporter  for  the  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
A  merican. 

*  * 

Richard  Bradee,  reporter 
with  the  United  Press  Bureau 
in  Madison,  Wis.  —  resigned  to 
become  news  editor  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Herald-Citizen  in  Milwau¬ 
kee. 


s 


] 
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Obituary 

Alyre  a.  Marcotte,  55,  edi¬ 
tor,  Putnam  (Conn.)  Patriot,  a 
weekly,  for  past  two  years;  Nov. 
11,  after  a  brief  illness. 

*  4^  * 

Frederick  Barrow,  81,  for¬ 
mer  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Stin- 
day  Post  columnist;  Nov.  10. 

*  *  * 

Erle  Heath,  62,  who  joined 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company’s 
news  bureau  from  the  Bakers¬ 
field  (Calif.)  Californian;  Nov. 
7.  He  was  news  bureau  editor 
from  1943  to  1952,  when  he  be¬ 
came  assistant  general  public 
relations  manager.  Mr.  Heath 
was  once  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  old  Tehachapi  (Calif.) 
Tomahawk. 


Dr.  Jane  L.  Kift, 

Garden  Editor 

Philadelphia 
Dr.  Jane  Leslie  Kift,  for  many 
years  garden  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  died  Nov.  6 
after  a  long  illness.  She  was  the 
author  of  several  books  on  gar¬ 
dening  and  lectured  widely  be¬ 
fore  garden  clubs.  She  began 
her  writing  career  with  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger  Syndicate. 

• 

Grace  W.  Vail,  fonner  fea¬ 
ture  wu’iter  for  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers;  Nov,  13.  She  was  formerly 
with  the  New  York  American 
and  the  Journal  as  feature 
writer.  In  recent  years  she  wrote 
a  column  for  the  weekly  Edger- 
ton  (Wis.)  Reporter  under  the 
heading,  “Sauntering  with  Sally 
Ann.” 


Claude  U.  Stone 

Peoria,  Ill. 

Claude  U.  Stone,  78,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Peoria  Star,  died  here  Nov.  13 
of  heart  disease.  Mr.  Stone 
headed  the  Star  from  1938  to 
1949,  when  he  resigned  because 
of  a  heart  attack.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  served  three  terms  as 
representative  in  Congress.  Af¬ 
ter  Mr.  Stone  regained  his  health 
in  1953  he  entered  the  graduate 
school  of  Bradley  University, 
graduating  with  an  M.  A,  de¬ 
gree  at  the  age  of  75. 

• 

Arthur  Geiger,  a  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can  during  the  1930’s;  Nov.  8 
in  Mexico  City,  where  he  had 
been  a  string  correspondent  for 
U.  S.  trade  papers. 


With  Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadders 
installed  on  your  line-casting  equip¬ 
ment,  you  increase  “white  space” 
production  by  56%,  without  increas- 


how  you  look  at  it 
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Chet  Lampson  Dies; 
Won  Tax  Change 

Jefferson,  Ohio 

E,  C.  (Chet)  Lampson,  editor 
of  the  Jefferson  Gazette,  who 
for  61  years  has  been  one  of 
Ohio's  best  known  newspaper¬ 
men,  died  Nov.  10.  He  was  81. 

Editor  Lampson  won  national 
attention  for  his  successful  bat¬ 
tle  to  get  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  change  what  he  edi¬ 
torially  called  “insulting  langu¬ 
age”  in  notices  of  delinquent 
taxes. 

• 

Dave  Randall,  55, 
Killed  in  Accident 

David  J.  Randall,  55,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  sales  department  of 
Sawyer,  Ferguson  and  Walker, 
newspaper  representatives,  since 
1942,  was  killed  last  week  when 
I  his  auto  crashed  into  a  tree  on 
I  the  Merritt  parkway  near  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn. 

Mr.  Randall,  a  resident  of  the 
Norwalk-Westport  area  20 
‘  years,  was  connected  with  Lor- 
enze  &  Thompson  Co.  (now 
Shannon  &  Associates,  Inc.) 
prior  to  joining  SF&W. 
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ing  your  overhead;  nor  do  you  need 
any  additional  floor  space.  The  sav¬ 
ings  realized  in  an  average  plant  will 
pay  for  the  installation  in  one  year. 
From  that  point  on,  the  Star  Quad- 
der  becomes  one  of  the  biggest  time 
and  money  savers  in  your  composing 
room  . . .  and  your  investment  in  the 
Star  Quadder  is  never  lost  because, 
if  you  change  your  line-casting 
equipment,  the  Star  Quadder  can  be 
quickly  transferred  to  any  other  30 
pica  machine.  So  you  can  see,  the 
Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder  is  not 
an  expense  but  a  bonafide  invest¬ 
ment  which  pays  big  dividends,  year 
after  year. 

Why  not  get  further  details  on  how 
the  Star  Quadder  can  modernize 
your  composing  room.  Write  for  this 
informative  8  page  brochure. 


is  an  outstanding 
investment... 


BRANCH: 

1327  BROADWAY.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO 
AGENCIES: 

CHICAGO  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
LOS  ANGELES  •  DENVER  •  SO  ACTON.  MASS 
CANADA:  SEARS  LTD.  AND  Afif NTS  OVKNtf  AS 


STAR  PARTS,  Inc. 

(»AOi  *  MAEI^ 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N  J 


Labor  Writer  Dies 

Washington 
Funeral  services  were  con- 
I  ducted  Nov.  17  for  William  Sil- 
berberg,  55,  a  senior  editor  of 
the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs. 

{  He  worked  on  Cleveland  news- 
I  papers  before  coming  here  to 
!  join  the  staff  of  Columnist 
i  Robert  S.  Allen. 

• 

I  E.  A.  Powell,  79 

Falls  Village,  Conn, 
j  E.  Alexander  Powell,  79. 

I  former  foreign  correspondent 
I  and  author,  died  at  his  home 
here  Nov.  12.  During  World 
War  I,  he  served  as  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  New  York  World. 
the  London  Daily  Mail  and 
Scribner’s  Magazine. 

• 

David  S.  Allen 

Washington 
David  Shannon  Allen,  60, 
newspaperman,  radio  producer. 
State  Department  information 
specialist,  and  stock  broker,  died 
here  Nov.  12.  He  first  came 
here  from  Fairmont,  W.  Va.  to 
work  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Washington  Post 
• 

In  Hall  of  Fame 

Lawrence,  Kas. 
i  Jess  C.  Denious  Sr.,  the  late 
j  j  publisher  of  the  Dodge  City 
'  Globe  who  died  Dec.  1,  195^' 
has  been  elected  the  40th  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Kansas  Newspaper 
Hall  of  Fame. 
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Symposium 
On  Science 
Education 

Lincoln,  Neb. 
An  effort  to  localize  President 
Eisenhower’s  plea  for  higher 
priority  to  scientific  education 
resulted  in  a  poll  of  more  than 
25  Nebraska  educators  by  the 
Lincoln  Sunday  Journal  and 
Star. 

The  newspaper  contacted  and 
received  replies  from  heads  of 
nearly  every  university  and  col¬ 
lege  in  the  state,  the  state  de¬ 
partment  of  education,  high 
school  educators  and  associa¬ 
tions,  normal  school  presidents 
and  junior  college  heads. 

Questions  asked  the  educa¬ 
tors  included  comment  on  the 
President’s  request,  suggestions 
on  how  to  best  accomplish  bet¬ 
ter  scientific  education  and  the 
financial  implications  of  in¬ 
creased  scientific  training. 

Results  of  the  survey,  which 
received  top  play  in  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions,  included: 

—  Agreement  that  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  scientific  education 
was  necessary  but  it  should  not 
be  made  at  the  expense  of  equal 
emphasis  on  humanities,  social 
sciences  and  the  general  philos¬ 
ophy  of  education. 

—  Science  courses  should  be 
generally  elective  rather  than 
required,  however,  all  students 
should  be  given  basic  science 
courses  with  advanced  instruc¬ 
tion  and  research  offered  to  stu¬ 
dents  with  proven  capabilities 
and  interest.  Better  guidance 
and  counseling  to  both  students 
and  parents  on  science  was  also 
suggested. 

—  Increased  emphasis  on 
science  would  “greatly”  increase 
educational  budget  needs. 

10-Year  Growth 
Marked  by  Paper 

Kennewick,  Wash. 

The  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Tri-City  Herald 
was  noted  on  Nov.  13. 

Publisher  Glenn  C.  Lee  said 
the  paper  had  climbed  from 
2,000  circulation  as  a  weekly 
to  14,000  daily  and  almost  15,- 
000  Sunday. 

A  new  press  every  two  years 
was  the  average  through  1955 
when  the  last  press  was  in¬ 
stiled,  making  four  presses  in 
®'ght  years. 

Eleven  employees  were  on  the 
staff  when  the  first  issue  was 
printed.  Now  there  are  80  full 
time  employees. 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION 


Many  American 
Legionnaires  got  their 
military  instructions 
using  stovepipes  for 
mortars,  wooden 
dummies  for  tanks, 
and  broomsticks  for 
carbines  in  the  days 
before  Pearl  Harbor  when  America 
didn’t  have  enough  of  the  genuine 
articles  to  train  its  army. 

We’ve  fired  shells  that  bounced 
off  enemy  tanks;  been  shot  at  by 
light  automatic  weapons  that  kept 
firing  when  ours  overheated  and 
jammed. 

We’ve  been  embroiled  in  blood¬ 
letting  that  different  intelligence 
(Pearl  Harbor) ;  different  policies 
(Korea) ;  more  preparedness 
(WWl  and  WW2)  might  have 
averted. 

We’ve  been  hit  by  flying  metal 
that  might  well  once  have  held  up 
the  old  6th  Avenue  El  in  New  York. 

Some  of  us  suffered  the  penalties 
of  soft,  easy  training  when  the  Reds 
charged  into  Korea;  of  too  little 
training  when  the  Japs  had  to  be 
stopped  at  Guadalcanal,  ^Midway 
and  New  Guinea. 

Some  of  us  had  to  fight  in  two 
wars  because  nobody  else  had  been 
trained  to  take  charge  of  the  second 
one  (Korea) .  - 

This  sort  of  stuff  is  compulsory 
education  in  its  most  rugged  form. 
Many  of  us  who  don’t  pretend  to 
be  naturally  brilliant  had  a  lot  of 
homely  truths  pounded  into  us  by 
such  experiences. 

That’s  why  it  is  such  a  natural 
thing  for  ex-servicemen  to  have 
keen  interest  in  and  definite  opin¬ 
ions  about  military  affairs  and  all 
other  institutions  and  policies  that 
bear  on  our  national  security. 

It’s  not  just  theory  when  we 
want  our  armed  forces  to  be 
strong  and  well  equipped; 


when  we  want  our 
foreign  aid  programs 
to  go  only  to  reliable 
friends  and  then  only 
for  hard-headed  pur¬ 
poses;  or  when  we 
support  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations 
in  one  breath  and  warn  against 
over-reliance  on  it  in  the  next. 

We  doubt  that  many  Americans 
today  think  the  Legion  is  looking 
for  another  war  when  it  demands 
that  our  country  be  militarily 
strong.  Almost  everyone  has  come 
to  agree  that  we’ll  get  pushed 
around  otherwise.  Korea  and  Sput¬ 
nik,  we  suspect,  have  been  better 
teachers  than  we  have  been. 

Fewer  people  understand  The 
American  Legion’s  attitude  toward 
some  of  our  foreign  programs.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  Gallup  poll  would  find  many 
people  believing  that  the  Legion  is 
against  the  UN  and  foreign  aid 
programs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  for 
them,  and  always  have  been.  But 
having  been  run  over  a  few  times 
we  know  that  a  green  light  doesn’t 
mean  you  should  cross  the  street 
with  your  eyes  shut. 

We  feel  that  the  more  reliance  we 
place  on  these  programs  for  our 
security,  the  greater  is  our  obliga¬ 
tion  to  be  sharply  watchful  and 
critical  of  them  — lest  they  mis¬ 
carry  by  being  placed  above  criti¬ 
cism,  or  lest  we  rely  upon  them 
more  than  a  sharp  appraisal  would 
justify. 

We  are  anxious  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public,  and  especially  the  Press, 
know  and  understand  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion;  its  platforms  and  pol¬ 
icies.  You  can  get  a  good  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  Legion  through 
its  magazine.  We  would  be 
happy  to  send  you  a  copy. 
Write  to; 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 

720  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  19.  NEW  YORK 
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Bowling  Boom  Scores 
Ten-Strike  for  Pap  er 


The  big,  booming  multi-mil- 
lion  dollar  recreation  of  bowling 
is  scoring  a  ten-strike  in  sports 
promotion  for  the  New  York 
Journal- American. 

And  what’s  happening  in  New 
York  points  the  way  to  new 
opportunities  for  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  in  cities  everywhere  as 
bowling  fever  sweeps  the  coun¬ 
try  as  America’s  latest  rage. 

With  New  York’s  alleys  doing 
a  land  office  business  and  lux¬ 
urious  new  emporiums  springing 
up  at  every  hand,  the  Journal- 
American  has  launched  two 
simultaneous,  large-scale  pro¬ 
motions  which  will  attract 
thousands  of  entries  and  pour 
a  $50,000  cascade  of  gold  into 
the  pockets  of  bowlers. 

The  New  York  daily  an¬ 
nounced  its  Men’s  Bowling 
Classic  with  a  six-column  ban¬ 
ner  across  the  top  of  its  sports 
pages.  A  day  later  a  similar 
tourney  was  launched  for  women 
in  another  six-column  promotion 
splash. 

A  carefully  worked  out  sys- 


Promotion 

Manager 

WANTED 

BY  MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER 

(Circ.  in  Excess  of  300.000) 

Speak  freely.  Our  people  know 
we’re  going  to  fill  this  vacancy 
and  all  applications  are  treated 
in  complete  confidence.  We  want 
TOP  man,  and  whether  your 
experience  is  in  promotion  of 
newspaper,  magazine  or  any  other 
communications  medium  makes 
little  difference.  If  you  feel  you 
are  of  that  top  caliber  to  head 
our  department,  taking  charge 
of  all  phases  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion,  we  want  your  story.  As 
department  head,  you  would  be 
responsible  only  to  the  publisher 
and  would  be  assisted  by  qualified, 
experienced  personnel.  There's  a 
great  chance  here  for  a  good  man 
to  carve  out  a  high-paying  life¬ 
time  career.  Send  details  to  Box 
4700,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


tern  of  handicaps  affords  every¬ 
one  an  equal  chance  to  share  in 
the  bowlers  sweepstakes. 

Taking  stock  of  the  new  zeal 
for  bowling  that  has  jammed 
the  alleys,  skyrocketed  receipts, 
and  stimulated  big-money  in¬ 
vestments,  Max  Kase,  the  Jour- 
nal-American’s  sports  editor, 
declared: 

“Every  sign  makes  it  clearly 
evident  that  bowling  has  become 
the  country’s  most  popular  par¬ 
ticipant  sport,  and  it’s  growing 
bigger  every  day.  Not  only  is 
bowling  a  natural  for  promo¬ 
tion,  I  am  convinced  there’s  cir¬ 
culation  in  it.” 

Mr.  Kase  has  instructed  Bill 
Love,  who  covers  the  bowling 
circuit,  to  turn  in  daily  stories 
instead  of  the  three-a-week  he 
has  been  doing. 

With  sports  staffer  Morrey 
Rokeach  handling  the  tourna¬ 
ments,  the  Journal-American 
has  two  men  working  bowling 
through  the  peak  months  of  the 
season. 

Some  25,000  keglers  will  fire 
the  ball  down  the  lanes  when 
the  contests  get  under  way  in 
the  coming  weeks.  Last  year’s 
event  for  men  was  the  largest 
in  the  country,  exceeding  even 
the  official  A.B.C.  national  tour¬ 
ney. 

So  popular  has  the  contest 
become  that  the  Journal-Ameri¬ 
can  has  been  compelled  to-  limit 
the  entries  to  a  startling  total 
of  3,150  teams  in  the  men’s 
division.  Another  500  teams  will 
have  to  be  turned  away. 

It  takes  only  a  quick  trip 
around  New  York  to  witness 
the  bowling  boom  in  its  full 
proportions.  Plush,  neon-jewel- 
led  alleys  are  jammed  with  pa¬ 
trons  before  the  raw  scars  of 
construction  have  been  erased. 
New  luxury  emporiums  are 
building  everywhere. 

A  lavish  $1,000,000  bowling 
palace,  complete  with  cocktail 
lounges,  a  restaurant,  banquet 
rooms,  smart  shops,  and  other 
facilities,  opens  at  Bethpage, 
L.  L,  this  month. 

At  nearby  Hicksville,  the 
Mid-Island  Plaza  Lanes,  spread¬ 
ing  over  45,000  square  feet  will 
offer  48  alleys  with  automatic 
pin  setters  and  plans  a  modern 
nursery  staffed  with  babysitters 
for  the  convenience  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers. 

In  midtown  New  York  the 
story  is  the  same.  Boxing  pro¬ 


moter  Emil  Lence  has  construct¬ 
ed  an  ultra  modern,  30-lane 
facility  in  Bay  Ridge.  Other 
new  alleys  will  open  in  Staten 
Island  and  the  Bronx.  Across 
the  river,  the  mammoth,  65-alley 
Echo  Lanes  does  a  teeming  busi¬ 
ness  at  Union,  N.  J.,  and  the 
Bowl-Ero  at  Clifton,  with  50 
lanes,  turns  them  away  nightly. 
On  Route  17,  Paramus  Bowling 
Center  represents  a  total  invest¬ 
ment  of  more  than  one  and  a 
half  million. 

Women  Bowlers 

The  story  behind  the  boom  is 
women.  When  the  housewife 
joined  her  husband  at  the  alley 
and  the  working  girl  found  it 
was  a  funful  way  to  spend  a 
date,  bowling  underwent  a  rapid 
evolution  that  has  rocketed  it 
into  big  entertainment. 

A1  Lattin,  former  president 
of  the  American  Bowling  Con¬ 
gress  and  operator  of  the  quar- 
ter-million-dollar  Paradise 
Bowling  Center  in  the  Bronx, 
credits  the  Joumal-American 
with  a  major  role  in  motivating 
the  boom.  He  said : 

“It  was  the  Journal-American 
that  introduced  bowling  to 
women  and  brought  them  out  to 
the  alleys  in  important  num¬ 
bers.  Only  a  newspaper  could 
have  achieved  it.  The  Journal- 
American’s  promotion  of  wom¬ 
en’s  bowling  tournaments 
proved  a  turning  point  in  our 
business  and  changed  the  entire 
concept.” 

The  Joui’nal- American’s  twin, 
high  -  voltage  promotions  are 
conducted  at  little  or  no  cost  to 
the  newspaper.  Modest  entry 
fees  make  the  pin  tournaments 
self-liquidating. 

The  prize  structure  is  set  up 
in  depth  so  as  to  split  the  $50,- 
000  melon  into  generous  slices 
for  the  many  rather  than  five- 
figure  prizes  for  the  few.  In 
the  men’s  event  for  example, 
there  will  be  3,750  winners. 

That  keeps  the  keglers  happy. 
But  happiest  of  all  is  sports  edi¬ 
tor  Kase  who  knew  when  he 
started  his  tournaments  years 
ago  there’s  come  a  day  when  the 
payoff  would  be  bigger  and  big¬ 
ger  promotion  for  his  paper. 

• 

Olive  Board  Appoints 

San  Francisco 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  has 
been  named  advertising  agency 
by  the  Olive  Advisory  Board  and 
overall  planning  operations  al¬ 
ready  are  under  way,  Daryl 
Hutchins,  board  manager,  an¬ 
nounced.  JWT  handled  the  olive 
industry’s  account  from  1950  to 
1955,  when  the  previous  mar¬ 
keting  order  ran  out.  A  new 
marketing  order  was  created 
recently. 


Participation 
Events  Best  | 
Promotion 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Public  relations  provide  the 
real  area  of  opportunity  for 
newspaper  promotion,  according 
to  the  experience  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Outlook. 

Two  recent  events  here  prove 
that  point,  contends  Chariot 
Holzkamper,  the  Outlook’s  com¬ 
munity  service  director.  Both 
are  of  the  cooperative,  sponsor¬ 
ship  type. 

A  “Holiday  Workshop”  held 
“in  cooperation  with”  the  city’s 
Parent-Teacher  Association 
Council  drew  1,500  women.  This 
was  five  times  the  250  to  300 
attending  similar  events  held  in 
the  past,  without  newspaper 
sponsorship. 

A  bicycle  “road-eo,”  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  police 
department,  brought  500  young¬ 
sters  to  a  local  school  ground 
for  field  tests.  The  Outlook  pro¬ 
vided  publicity  and  billfold-size 
award  cards  for  the  successful 
entrants. 

Such  events  challenge  news¬ 
paper  promotion  today,  Mrs. 
Holzkamper  believes.  Tired  mer¬ 
chandising  is  not  adequate  news¬ 
paper  promotion,  she  maintains. 

“People  are  rapidly  returning 
to  personal  participation  in 
home  and  community  events  as 
a  means  of  fighting  the  imper¬ 
sonal  aspects  of  urban  life.  This 
is  the  great  challenge,”  she  said. 

The  school  system  and  parents 
were  so  pleased  with  the  bicycle 
road-eo  response  that  plans  are 
now  being  made  to  put  this  on 
at  every  elementary  and  junior 
high  school  in  the  local  educa¬ 
tion  system. 

“We  had  an  evaluation  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  PTA  sponsors  and 
they  will  form  special  ‘work¬ 
shop’  committees  in  each  PTA 
unit  in  the  city,  plan  a  bigger 
show  next  year  and  begin  mak¬ 
ing  kits  and  testing  new  ideas 
in  June,”  Mrs.  Holzkamper  said. 

Outlook  participation  included 
distribution  of  shopping  bags 
with  overprint  and  the  serving 
of  hot  spiced  punch  and  cookies. 
The  bags  were  used  for  the  free 
patterns  and  assembly  kits  and 
for  materials  for  home  gifts 
and  decorations  at  cost. 

Next  year  the  Outlook  plans 
to  provide  the  civic  center  as 
a  location  for  the  workshop. 
Meanwhile  the  newspaper  is 
working  with  the  YMCA  to  pro-  | 
vide  a  “Car  Comer”  show  for  i 


high  school  boys  interested  m 
displaying  their  hot  rods. 
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THANKS.. 


positively 

guaranteed 


NO 


TURKEYS! 


We’re  every  bit  as  grateful  as  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  so  help  us!  And  this  Thanks¬ 
giving  season  seems  an  appropriate  time  to  extend  our  thanks  to  all  the  newspapers — 

publishers,  editors,  promotion  managers,  all — who’ve  joined  with  us  in  “Theatre 
Tour”  promotions. 

Both  the  newspaper  folk  and  their  readers  (bless  ’em!)  seemed  to  enjoy  the  “turkey¬ 
less”  tours  of  Broadway’s  best.  And  while  we’re  at  it  .  .  .  THANKS,  too,  to  the 

writers  who  wrote  the  shows,  the  actors  who  acted  ’em,  the  critics  who  blessed 
’em!  (And  if  your  newspaper  hasn’t  tried  a  “Theatre  Tour”  yet ...  why  not 
write  for  the  iletails  on  this  exciting  new  promotion?) 

(hvcn  Chain,  President  Dean  Smith.  Public  Relations  Director 


Theatre  Trains  and  Planes 


235  West  46th  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

. . . Bell  System  TWX  NY  1-2424 
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Staff  Report 
Alerts  U.S. 

To  Soviet  Gain 

Chicago 

A  four-page  report,  alerting 
readers  to  the  comparative 
strength  of  America  and  Rus¬ 
sia,  was  featured  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Saturday  Triple 
Streak  edition,  Nov.  16. 

The  roundup  of  articles  and 
pictures  was  viewed  by  Daily 
News  editors  as  a  significant 
post-sputnik  story  in  which  the 
talents  of  many  Daily  News  re¬ 
porters  were  put  to  work.  The 
report  contained  facts  on  the 
numerical  and  measurable 
strength  of  Russia  in  the  fields 
of  science,  industry,  education, 
armaments,  culture  and  philoso¬ 
phy. 

Everett  Norlander,  Daily 
News  managing  editor,  credited 
the  idea  for  the  section  to  Roy 
Fisher,  assistant  city  editor. 

Typical  of  the  articles  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  section  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Edwin  A.  Lahey,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau,  wanis  that 
Russians  can  come  abreast  of 
us  as  an  industrial  nation :  “The 
Russians  can  do  more  with  less. 
In  other  words,  they  could  come 
abreast  of  the  United  States  in 
military  might,  long  before  they 
become  equal  to  us  in  absolute 
industrial  production.  They  can 
do  more  with  less  because  of  a 
lower  standard  of  living.” 

Arthur  J.  Snider,  science 
writer,  asserts  Soviet  science 
emerges  as  a  giant,  warning, 
“The  chunks  of  Russian  hard¬ 
ware  orbiting  over  our  city  are 
signaling  the  end  of  10  smug 
years  of  wishful  thinking  about 
Soviet  science.” 

Helen  Fleming,  staff  writer, 
says  that  Soviets  are  serious 
students  and  under  their  pro- 

NEWLY  ENGINEERED 
for  SMOOTHER,  FASTER 
OPERATION 

Perfect  News  Machine 

•  Cruises  at  10  lines-a-minute 

•  One  to  four  magazines 

•  Range  to  30  pt.  condensed 

(»  LINOTYPE 


duction  line  schooling  the  Rus¬ 
sian  educational  system  grinds 
out  the  “studniks.” 

Edward  Baumann  reports  the 
Russian  farmer  has  a  hard  row 
to  hoe  —  that  7  out  of  10  are 
women. 

Bill  Furlong,  sports  writer, 
shows  how  the  Russians’  victory 
at  the  Olympic  Games  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  a  year  ago  served  as  a 
stunning  propaganda  victoi’y 
over  the  U.  S. 

Van  Allen  Bradley,  literary 
editor,  says  the  Soviet  Union 
publishes  more  books,  and  in 
larger  quantities,  than  does  the 
U.  S. 

• 

Microfilm  Files 
A  Staff  Memorial 


Frederick,  Md. 

Local  history  as  recorded  in 
the  Frederick  daily  newspapers 
for  the  past  74  years  is  now 
available  on  microfilm  at  the 
C.  Burr  Artz  Library. 

The  Frederick  News-Post  has 
delivered  156  film  rolls,  covering 
the  issues  of  the  News  from  the 
date  of  its  founding  on  Oct.  15, 
1883  by  William  T.  Delaplaine 
Sr.,  father  of  the  present  pub¬ 
lishers,  through  June,  1957. 

Another  set  of  the  microfilm 
files  is  being  retained  in  the 
newspaper  office. 

The  News-Post  has  given  the 
library  a  microfilm  reader  and 
storage  cabinet. 

The  gift  of  the  microfilm  is 
in  memory  of  deceased  employes 
of  the  News-Post. 

• 

Plaque  for  Tims 

New  Orleans,  La. 

John  F.  Tims,  president  of 
the  Times-Picayune  Publishing 
Company,  was  honored  Nov.  18 
at  the  Weiss  Award  Dinner.  He 
was  presented  a  brotherhood 
plaque  by  Frank  R.  Ahlgren, 
editor  of  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal. 
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g  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


I  Fears  and  Follies 

B  The  avoidance  of  contractions  is  one  more  aspect  of 
1  the  fear  of  informal  writing.  The  attitude  toward  them 
g  usually  ranges  from  outright  prohibition  to  discourage- 
B  ment  “except  when  appropriate.”  Qualified  discourage- 
B  ment  of  this  kind  would  be  all  right  except  that  ex- 
H  perience  shows  it  is  usually  intei^preted  as  a  general 
B  ban.  Copyreaders  seemingly  often  lack  confidence  in 
1  their  ability  to  decide  when  contractions  are  appropriate. 
S  My  own  observation  is  that  the  objectionable  use  of 
B  contractions  is  all  but  nil.  Thus  the  bad  breath  blown 
g  upon  them  might  well  be  saved,  or  aimed  instead  at  one 
g  of  the  numerous  real  vices  that  are  prevalent  but  seldom 
B  singled  out  for  criticism. 

B  Rudolf  Flesch,  in  The  Art  of  Readable  Writing,  came 
B  to  this  conclusion:  “If  you  want  to  write  infonnal  Eng- 
B  lish,  the  use  of  contractions  is  certainly  essential.” 

B  I  remember  a  story  about  a  little  girl  who  had  to 
B  walk  through  a  graveyard  on  her  way  home,  and  was 
S  asked,  “Aren’t  you  afraid?” 

g  After  this  question  had  gone  through  the  hands  of  a 
B  copyreader  whose  mother  had  been  frightened  by  a 
S  style  book,  however,  it  came  out  “Are  you  not  afraid?” 
B  Then  there  was  the  headline  on  a  feature  story  that 
B  read:  “It  Is  Official!  June  Was  Hot!”  Well,  “It  Is 
B  Official”  is  simply  not  idiomatic;  many  a  reader  will 
1  boggle  at  it,  wondering  what  reason  could  be  given  for 
m  putting  “It’s  official”  on  stilts. 

1  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  copyreader  responsible  for 
g  “Are  you  not  afraid?”  and  “It  is  official”  staidly  an- 
g  nouncing  to  his  friends,  upon  being  presented  with  an 
g  heir,  “It  is  a  boy!”  On  second  thought,  such  a  lack- 
g  lustre  remark  would  hardly  take  an  exclamation  point. 
B  It  might,  however,  prompt  “Here  is  to  you”  as  a  toast 
B  in  reply.  But  here  is,  or  here’s,  hoping  that  all  such 
B  folly  will  be  forestalled  by  judicious  acceptance  of  con- 
B  tractions. 


g  *  *  * 

B  The  was  given  phobia,  a  classic  symptom  of  style- 
g  craziness,  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in  one  of  the 
p  strictures  of  Ambrose  Bierce.  The  supposition  is  that 
1  such  a  sentence  as  “The  soldier  was  given  a  rifie”  is 
B  inadmissible  because,  Bierce  wrote,  “What  was  given 
p  is  the  rifie,  not  the  soldier.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  be  ‘given’ 
g  anything.”  How  easy  it  is  to  go  astray  in  handing  down 
B  rules  ex  cathedra  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  Bierce 
g  broke  his  own  rule  by  using  was  given  in  the  very  lines 
g  he  composed  to  explain  it. 

g  “The  soldier  was  given  a  rifle”  is  a  variant  arrange- 
g  ment  of  “The  rifle  was  given  (to)  the  soldier.”  Curme 
B  writes  that  sentences  in  which  the  accusative  becomes 
B  nominative  are  “often  preferred  in  choice  expression,” 
g  and  cites  as  an  example,  “They  were  given  ample  wam- 

I 

g  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  quotes  as  an  example 
B  of  the  uses  of  give  “He  was  given  the  contract.”  When 
B  we  read  sentences  like  this,  do  we  get  the  impression, 
B  even  for  a  moment,  that  it  was  the  soldier,  they,  or  he 
p  that  was  given?  The  idea  is  obviously  nonsense. 

B  Ambrose  also  forbade  us  to  say  “The  house  was 
g  given  a  coat  of  paint.”  But  then  he  didn’t  like  coat  of 
g  paint,  either;  he  insisted  it  should  be  coating. 
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Background  Memos  on  the 
Imported  Wool  Fabrics  Tariff 


The  News... on  December  9  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa¬ 
tion  will  hold  hearings  to  determine  the  effects 
of  the  wool  fabric  tariff  quota  on  U.S.  industry. 

The  Committee’s  findings,  when  reported 
to  the  President,  may  result  in  an  important 
change  in  tariff  policy. 

The  Last  10  Years... a  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  was  arrived  at  by  52 
countries,  including  the  United  States,  in  1947 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

The  ad  valorem  duty  on  woollens  and  wor¬ 
steds  imported  into  the  U.S.  was  set  at  25%. 

But  the  U.  S.  reserved  the  right  to  raise  the 
duty  up  to  45%  if  annual  imports  exceeded 
5%  (by  weight  in  lbs.)  of  the  average  U.S. 
production  over  the  preceding  3  years. 

I  This  “Geneva  reservation  clause’’  is  per¬ 

missive,  not  mandatory.  Decision  is  up  to  the 
President,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  and 
of  the  quota. 

In  May,  1957..  ;he  President  invoked  the 
“Geneva  reservation’’  and  limited  to  14  mil¬ 
lion  lbs.  the  wool  cloth  that  would  be  admitted 
to  the  U.S.  at  the  25%  rate.  That  quota  was 
filled  on  July  25  and  further  woollens  imports 
had  to  pay  45%  ad  valorem. 

Manufacturers  and  custom  tailors  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  cannot  safely  place  orders 
without  knowing  whether  they  will  have  to 
pay  25%  or  45%  duty.  Retailers  say  they  can- 
I  not  safely  price  their  merchandise  with  no 


assurance  that  they  can  reorder  at  the  same 
cost. 

The  question  now  is  whether  the  protection 
which  the  tariff  was  intended  to  provide  has 
been  effective. 

Is  the  Problem  Imports?  The  viewpoint 
has  been  expressed  that  the  American  woollen 
textile  field  is  not  suffering  because  woollen 
imports  are  entering  the  U.S. 

Instead,  it  is  the  sharp  inroads  made  by 
U.S.  synthetic  fibers  that  have  reduced  the 
market  for  American  wool  fabrics. 

U.  S.  production  figures  themselves  make 
this  clear. 

In  1947,  the  United  States  produced  448 
million  linear  yards  of  wool  cloth.  By  1956, 
production  dropped  to  256  million  yards. 

In  the  meantime,  population  increased  24 
millions.  People  dressed  as  well  or  better  than 
ever.  Indeed,  textile  fiber  consumption  per 
capita  increased.  In  1956,  only  21.5  million 
yards  of  wool  piece  goods  were  imported.  Ob¬ 
viously,  imports  could  not  account  for  wool¬ 
lens’  loss  of  192  million  yards.  One  of  the 
major  reasons  is  to  be  found  in  synthetics. 

Your  Source  of  Further  Information 

...the  trade  association  of  all  woollen  and  wor¬ 
sted  mills  in  Great  Britain.  This  is  a  responsi¬ 
ble  group,  long  engaged  in  friendly  trade  rela¬ 
tions  with  America. 

Down  through  the  years,  British  fabrics 
have  made  a  major  contribution  to  America’s 
rising  fashion  industry... under  the  aegis  of 


National  Wool  Textile  Export  Corporation 

In  England,  at  Commerce  House,  Bradford ; 

In  America,  BRITISH  WOOLLENS  at  6  East  45th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


JU.  S.  production  figures  WIRE  OR  PHONE  MUrray  Hill  7-2186  COLLECT 

cover  apparel  cloth  only.  for  background  memorandum  amd  other  material! 
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CIRCULATIOIV 


Newspaper  in  School 
Program  Set  for  Texas 


tact  the  circulation  managers 
will  be  responsible  for  contact 
with  the  school  systems  of  their 
circulation  area  to  push  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  program. 

Textbooks  Provided 

When  a  school  agrees  to  use 
the  plan  the  individual  news- 


European  Trip 
Thrills  Carrier  , 

Harrisburg.  Fa. 
“It’s  the  most  wonderful  ex- 
perience  I’ve  ever  had.’’ 

That’s  what  an  excited  Tommy 
Espenshade,  14-year-old  news- 


Houston,  Tex.  fully  in  a  number  of  cities  over  paper  will  then  provide  copies  carrier,  said  on  returning 

Texas’  daily  newspapers  have  the  nation.  The  Texas  plan  of  the  textbook  “The  Newspaper  from  a  15-day  trip  through  six 
launched  the  most  ambitious  marks  the  first  time  the  pro-  in  the  Classroom”  for  use  of  the  European  countries  as  guest  of 
public  service  promotion  in  their  gram  has  been  attempted  on  a  teaching  staff.  The  260-page  Harrisburg  Patnot-Nem. 
history,  a  state-wide  *‘News-  state-wide  level.  book  shows  in  detail  how  news-  Tommy,  who  was  chosen  the 

paper  in  the  Classroom”  pro-  Plans  and  preparation  of  the  papers  can  be  used  to  “relate  representative  of  1,800 

gram  which  will  make  daily  Texas  program  have  been  in  what  the  student  is  learning  in  Patriot-News  carriers  through 
papers  available  to  the  state’s  process  for  more  than  a  year.  The  school  to  what  he  is  talking  ^  series  of  eliminations,  accom- 
entire  public  school  system  as  idea  was  conceived  and  pushed  about  at  home  ...  to  give  vital-  Panied  227  other  Centi-al  Peim- 
an  aid  to  teaching.  by  Jack  E.  Calvin,  country  cir-  ity  to  learning  and  to  train  the  sylvanians  on  the  first  Patriot- 

The  plan  is  a  joint  effort  of  culation  manager  for  the  Hous-  child  in  habits  of  newspaper  News  Friendship  'Tour  of  Eur- 
the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  As-  ton  Post.  Calvin,  with  the  back-  reading  .  .  Ne  visited  England,  Nether- 


reading  . 


ope.  He  visited  England,  Nether 


sociation  and  the  Texas  Circula-  ing  of  the  Texas  Circulation  The  Texas  Education  Agency  Switzerland,  Germany, 

tion  Managers  Association,  with  Managers  Association,  sold  the  has  given  enthusiastic  support  France  and  Italy, 

the  cooperation  of  the  Texas  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Associ-  to  the  program.  Patriot  (Harrisburg 

Education  Agency,  administra-  ation  on  endorsing  and  co-  Dr.  V.  J.  Kennedy,  director  "corning  newspaper)  publish^ 

tive  agency  for  Texas,  3400  sponsoring  the  program.  of  curriculum  development  for  international  editions  partly  in 

public  school  systems.  A  joint  committee  of  the  two  the  agency,  said  “The  Newspaper  English,  German,  Italian  and 

Originated  by  the  Mihvaukee  organizations,  comprised  of  Cal-  in  the  Classroom’  program  can  French  which  Tomrny  distrib- 
(Wis.)  Journal  in  1939,  “The  vin  Clyde  Jr.  of  the  Tyler  Cou- 


Newspaper  in  the  Classroom” 
program  has  been  used  succes- 


EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER 

LIBRARY  FILES 

contain  a  wealth  of  basic 
data  anent  newspapers  — 
ownership  —  management 
—  executive  personnel  — 
circulations  — linage  — syn¬ 
dicated  features  —  adver¬ 
tising  representation  — 
national  advertiser  and  ad- 


organizations,  comprised  of  Cal-  in  the  Classroom’  program  can  French  which  Tomrny  distrib- 
vin  Clyde  Jr.  of  the  Tyler  Cou-  virtually  revolutionze  the  nationals  abroad  and 

rier-Times  &  Telegraph,  R.  M.  teaching  of  many  subjects  in  various  newspaper  personnel. 
Frost  of  the  Beaumont  Enter-  our  schools.”  Paris,  he  swapped  Frendi 

prise  and  Journal,  Fred  Hart-  The  entire  plan  is  a  good  ex-  Patriot  editions  with  Jean  Fran- 
man  of  the  Baytown  Sun,  Pat  ample  of  cooperative  effort  Brisson,  secretary-general 

Fincher  of  the  Austin  American-  among  newspapers  and  news-  ^®  Figaro,  moiming  new^ 
Statesman,  Frank  Arnold,  presi-  paper  groups.  Through  arrange-  paP®!";  with  Jcaii  Pierre  Castel, 
dent  of  TCMA  and  circulation  ments  with  the  Milwaukee  Jour-  aianager  of  Paris  Presse,"  with 
manager  of  the  Beaumont  En-  nal  and  C.  R.  Conlee,  promotion  Fere  Guissard  of  La  Crou, 
'  ~  -  -  -  Catholic  action  daily,  and  with 


manager  of  the  Beaumont  En-  nal  and  C.  R.  Conlee,  promotioi 
terprise  and  Journal,  and  Cal-  director,  use  of  the  basic  ma 
vin,  devised  the  plan.  terials  were  made  available  an( 


vin,  devised  the  plan.  terials  were  made  available  and  Faul  Collin,  secretary-general 

_  .  through  a  bulk  purchase  of  “The 

Free  Copies  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom”  .  The  Friendship  Tour  and  Ije 

Under  the  program  member-  textbooks  the  books  have  been  international  editions  of  e 
papers  of  TDNA  and  TCMA,  offered  to  participating  news-  Patroit  were  conceived  oy  ‘ 
totalling  77  dailies,  will  provide  papers  at  an  attractive  price.  F'  Russell,  publisher  o 

free  copies  of  their  newspapers  Other  costs,  including  the  Patriot-News.  Promotion  Mana- 
to  the  schools  participating  in  printing  and  production  and  ^  ^  T^nr 

the  plan.  The  newspapers  will  mailing  costs  of  “The  News-  ^he  Friendship  Tour 

also  provide  special  materials  to  paper  As  a  Tool  of  Learning”  details  with  Dr  Marcel  Duriaia 
teachers,  showing  how  .daily  are  being  borne  by  the  news-  New  York,  tour  director, 
newspapers  can  be  used  in  ef-  papers  on  a  pro-rata  basis,  each  • 

fectively  teaching  a  wide  range  member-paper  of  the  two  organ-  Japanese  Honor 
of  subjects  —  from  reading  to  izations  accepting  its  share  of  Ftlilnr 

science  —  in  grade  levels  from  the  booklets  for  use  in  local  con- 

the  fourth  through  senior  high,  tacts  with  schools.  HONOLUlO 

These  materials  consist  mainly  Texas  publishers  have  given  The  Japanese  government  has 


These  materials  consist  mainly 


HONOLUWJ 

The  Japanese  government  has 


vertising  agency  service,  as  ^  booklet  especially  prepared  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  honored  a  ono-'ime  Japanese 


well  as  newspaper  markets  TDNA-TCMA,  The  News-  plan. 


immigrant  who  became  pub- 


at  home  and  abroad. 


If  you  have  need  at  any 
time  for  information  of  this 
character,  please  feel  free 
to  write  or  call  our  Librar¬ 
ian  who  will  be  pleased  to 
respond.  No  charge  for  this 


1700  Times  Tower,  Times  Sqeore 
42ed  and  Broadway, 

New  Yerfc  36,  N.  Y. 
Telephoiie — BRyant  f-3052 


paper  As  a  Tool  of  Learning,”  S.  B.  Whittenburg,  president  lisher  of  the  Hawaii  Herald. 

and  copies  of  the  Milwaukee  of  TDNA  and  publisher  of  the  A  silver  cup  has  been  awarded 
Journal  book  “The  Newspaper  Amarillo  Globe-News,  said  “this  posthumously  for  “meritorions 
in  the  Classroom.”  program,  we  believe,  can  be  the  service”  abroad  to  Frederick  K. 

The  first  booklet  was  designed  most  effective  public  service  pro-  Makino.  Mr.  Makino  died  in 
to  “sell”  and  explain  the  broad  motion  our  papers  have  ever  1953. 

program  to  Texas  school  staged.  Not  only  will  it  serve  The  cup,  first  awarded  outside 

teachers  and  is  really  a  brief  u  vital  purpose  within  our  Japan  since  World  War  II,  was 

outline  of  the  larger  textbook,  schools  but  it  will  surely  create  pi-esented  to  his  widow,  Mrs. 
5000  copies  of  “The  Newspaper  the  newspaper  reading  habit  Michiye  Makino,  now  president 
As  a  Tool  of  Learning”  have  among  our  new  generations.”  of  the  Japanese-English  lan- 
been  distributed  by  the  Texas  •  guage  paper. 

Education  Agency,  copies  going  rnlumn  ^  message  to  Mrs.  Makino, 

to  every  public  school  system  auuawon  i>.01Uinn  Emperor  Hirohito  said,  Mr. 

superintendent  in  the  state.  Fred  M.  Hechinger,  associ-  Makino  earned  the  award  for 

Enclosed  in  each  of  these  ate  publisher,  Bridgeport  protecting  rights  of  Japanese 
booklets  are  postagepaid  cards  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald,  has  in  Hawaii  and  promoting  Jap* 

through  which  the  school  started  a  weekly  column  that  anese-American  relations, 

teachers  can  indicate  to  the  seeks  to  answer  readers’  in-  Mr.  Makino  founded  the 


tiong  our  new  generations.”  of  the  Japanese-English  lan- 

•  guage  paper. 

1  »•  _  r*  1  In  a  message  to  Mrs.  Makino, 

ducalion  Column  Emperor  Hirohito  said,  Mr. 

Fred  M.  Hechinger,  associ-  Makino  earned  the  award  for 


teachers  can  indicate  to  the  seeks  to  answer  readers’  in-  Mr.  Makino  founded  me 
TDNA-TCMA  that  they  want  to  quiries  regarding  education  sub-  Hawaii  Herald  in  1912  and  w 
participate  in  the  program.  In  jects.  He  calls  it  “The  Head-  English  section  was  added  13 
addition  to  this  means  of  con-  master.”  years  later. 
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HEADLINE  NEWS  from 
NEWSPRINT  FACTS 


i:?  EXPERT  SEES  NEWSPAPER  AD  GAIN 

COMING  WITH  TREND  TO  AUTOMATED  SALES 

.  .  .  Veteran  advertising  consultant  John  Orr  Young  in  a  special  article 
foresees  self-service  selling  requiring  more  advertising  .  .  .  with  news¬ 
papers  in  an  especially  advantageous  situation. 

•i;  HUMIDITY  CHANGES  NEWSPRINT  WEIGHT  BUT  NOT  YARDAGE 

.  . .  Newsprint  manufacturers  continuously  check  basis  weight  on  paper¬ 
making  machines .  .  .  publishers’  cost  and  number  of  pages  per  roll  not 
affected  by  atmospheric  changes  after  paper  leaves  mill. 

PHOTOS  FROM  HALF-MILE  UP  MEASURE 

TREES,  HELP  CUT  WOOD  COSTS 

. . .  Some  newsprint  producers  are  now  using  war-time  photo  reconnais¬ 
sance  techniques  instead  of  expensive  ground  surveys  to  determine 
logging  needs. 

IDLE  CAPACITY  'CUSHION'  SUDDENLY  HERE, 

LONG  SOUGHT  BY  PUBLISHER  SPOKESMEN 

. . .  Tally  shows  540,000  tons  of  extra  newsprint  capacity  in  Canada . . . 
insures  against  shortage  but  proves  costly. 


i?  SMALLER  NEWS  PAGES  A  HEADACHE  AT  MILLS. ..As  newspapers  shrink 

page  and  column  sizes,  changing  roll-width  requirements  impose  added 
burden  on  many  newsprint  mills. 


The  headlines  and  summaries  of  articles  reprinted  here  are 


be 


taken  from  the  November  issue  of  Newsprint  Facts. 
To  receive  this  and  other  issues  write: 


NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 


150  East  42nd  Street 


New  York  17.  N.Y. 
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Judge  Rules 
Council  May 
Hide  Report 

London,  Ont. 

Efforts  of  the  London  Free 
Press  to  obtain  a  copy  of  a  re¬ 
port  dealing  with  London’s  an¬ 
nexation  plans,  were  blocked 
this  w’eek  by  court  order.  In  dis¬ 
missing  an  application  by  Ar¬ 
thur  R.  Ford,  Free  Press  editor- 
in-chief,  that  City  Council  be 
ordered  to  provide  him  with  a 
copy  of  the  report,  a  judge  of 
the  Ontario  Supreme  Court  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view:  “The  Munici¬ 
pal  Council  is  supreme  in  its 
own  sphere.” 

Mr.  Ford’s  application  to  the 
court,  as  a  private  ratepayer, 
followed  repeated,  fruitless  ef¬ 


forts  by  the  newspaper  to  learn 
contents  of  the  report.  The  docu¬ 
ment  was  prepared  by  a  firm 
of  planning  engineers,  at  the 
request  of  the  City.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  brief,  suitable  for 
presentation  to  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board,  requesting  an¬ 
nexation  of  cei’tain  portions  of 
adjacent  municipalities. 

The  judge  found  that  the  re¬ 
port  was  not  the  type  of  docu¬ 
ment  encompassed  by  clauses 
of  sections  of  the  Ontario  Muni¬ 
cipal  Act,  under  which  Mr.  Ford 
brought  his  motion.  The  Act 
provides,  in  part,  that  any  per¬ 
son  may  inspect  and  receive 
copies  of  the  minutes  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  city  council  and 
its  committees,  any  documents 
in  council’s  possession,  w'hether 
or  not  they  have  been  acted 
upon,  and  other  documents  in 
the  possession  or  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  city  clerk. 

Counsel  for  Mr.  Ford  had 


You'd  think  we  had  a  crystal  ball! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1957  MARKET  GUIDE 
ESTIMATES  ARE  ^ 

ACCURATE!  m 

you're  using  the  1957  estimetes  of  ^ 

ipulation,  retail  sales  and  individual 
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If  you're  using  the  1957  estimates  of  ^  i 

population,  retail  sales  and  individual 
income  found  in  the  1957  E4P  MARKET  / 

GUIDE,  you  can  count  on  their  accuracy!  I  ^ 

You're  not  only  getting  data  a  year  or  \.  J 

more  ahead  of  that  furnished  by  any 
other  publication  —  but  the  U.S.  Com¬ 
merce  Department's  Survey  of  Current  Business  shows  that 
E&P's  Ray  Prescott  really  comes  close  to  hitting  their  figures 
on  the  nose.  Take  a  look  at  these  comparisons: 

Census  Dept,  population,  1956 . 169.7  million 

EftP  population  estimate,  1956 . 169.5  million 

E&P  FORECAST  WITHIN  .0012%! 

Census  Dept,  retail  sales,  1956 . $191.5  billion 

EftP  retail  sales  estimate,  1956 . $192.3  billion 

EftP  FORECAST  WITHIN  .0042%  I 
Census  Dept,  individual  income,  1956.. $321  billion 
EftP  individual  income  estimate,  1956.  .$310  billion 
EftP  FORECAST  WITHIN  3.5%  I 

If  you  need  data  on  population,  retail  sales  or  individual 
income  to  plan  sales  or  advertising,  be  sure  the  data  you 
use  is  current  (only  the  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  gives  you  1957 
data) — and  accurate.  Use  the  data  in  the 

Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 

1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 

1958  Market  Guide  to  be  published  November,  1957. 
Order  your  copy  now. 


argued  that  the  Ontario  Munici-  Cl  urn 
pal  Act  sections  set  out  a  “fun- 

damental  right”  of  citizens  ^  T»  r  #1 

know  what  is  going  on  in  munici-  itClOrill  VjltCQ 
pal  affairs,  and  pointedly  de¬ 
clared  that  if  the  annexation  re-  A  spokesman  for  Mayor  Rob- 
port  were  published  it  could  be-  ert  F.  Wagner  has  credited  the 
come  an  issue  in  the  forthcom-  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
ing  civic  election.  Sun  for  the  far-reaching  re- 

The  city  solicitor  contended  forms  in  the  city’s  Title  I  slum 
that  the  application  should  be  clearance  program  announced 
decided  chiefly  on  the  court’s  by  the  Board  of  Estimate, 
discretionary  power  to  grant  a  The  board’s  changes  in  the 
mandamus,  regardless  of  the  Title  I  ground  rules  corrected 
statute’s  meaning,  and  that  it  nearly  every  flaw  brought  to 
was  a  question  of  whether  light  by  the  newspaper  in  a 
newspapers,  or  anyone  else,  can  year-long  campaigrn.  There  were 
interfere  with  a  council’s  order-  16  major  changes  in  provisions 
ly  procedure  and  deliberation  in  of  Title  I  contracts, 
attempting  to  carry  out  an  un-  In  June  the  World-Telegram 
dertaking  in  the  best  interests  exposed  the  profits  earned  by 


of  a  municipality.’ 


promoters  of  the  Manhattan- 


In  giving  the  reasons  for  his  town  slum  clearance  fiasco, 
decision,  the  Supreme  Court  William  Peer,  the  Mayor’s  ex¬ 
judge  cited  an  Ottawa  judgment  ecutive  secretary,  said  the  news- 
which  stated  “there  are  many  paper’s  stories  were  instrument- 
.  .  .  things  that  cannot  be  placed  al  in  prompting  Mayor  Wagner 
before  the  public  prematurely  to  appoint  officers  of  his  admin- 
if  the  public  interest  is  to  be  istration  to  plug  loopholes  that 
properly  sei-ved.”  permitted  dilatory  developers  to 

•  make  huge  profits, 

o  1  Ti/f  .•  Heading  up  the  team  of  le- 

Santfortl  Martin  porters  who  exposed  the  slum 

Papers  Donated  clearance  fiasco  is  Fred  J.  Cook, 

Durham  N  C  veteran  rewriteman.  The  leg 
The  Duke  University  Library  work  was  done  by  Gene  Gleason, 


has  been  chosen  as  the  reposi-  reporter*, 
tory  of  the  personal  papei-s  of  • 

one  of  North  Carolina’s  leaders 
in  the  fields  of  journalism,  edu- 
cation  and  politics— the  late  *^***^<^'  rr  w 

Santford  Martin  Sr.  of  Winston-  To  Be  Revived 

Salem. 

The  announcement  of  the  de-  Lake  City,  Colo, 

cision  by  Mrs.  Santford  Martin  For  years,  Hinsdale  County 
Sr.,  her  son,  Santford  Jr.,  and  has  been  the  only  one  in  Colo- 
her  daughter,  Edwina,  was  made  rado  without  a  newspaper  pub- 
by  Duke  University  President  ijghed  inside  its  boundaries,  but 
Hollis  Edens.  At  the  time  of  his  that  situation  is  about  to  change, 
death  last  April,  Mr.  Martin  was  The  old  Silver  World  is  going 
editor-emeritus  of  the  Winston-  to  be  published  again. 

Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel.  He  Harold  Stewart,  54-year-old 
had  retired  as  chairman  of  the  wealthy  Oklahoma  construction 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  nian  who  lives  here  during  the 
Education  a  few  months  earlier.  Summer  and  in  Oklahoma  City 


Silver  World 
To  Be  Revived 

Lake  City,  Colo. 
For  years,  Hinsdale  County 


Publishing  Placed 
In  Separate  Bureau 


the  rest  of  the  year,  is  going  to 
revive  the  old,  hand-set  weekly 
newspaper  which  was  founded 
in  1875,  closed  in  1938.  He  pur- 


Printing  and  publishing  have  chased  it  in  1950. 


been  taken  out  of  the  Forest 
Products  Division  of  the  U.  S. 


“It’s  something  I’ve  always 
wanted  to  do,”  Mr.  Stewart 


Department  of  Commerce  and  said.  “First  thing  the  busineM 
set  up  as  a  separate  office  with  will  do  is  lose  money.  But  it 
Horace  Hart  as  acting  director,  could  be  worked  into  a  profitable 

Mr.  Hart  has  been  assistant  enterprise  under  good  manage- 
director  of  the  Forest  Products  ment.”  Looking  over  the  jour- 
Division.  Before  entering  the  nalistic  field  for  talent  he  said: 
government  service  in  1956  he  “I’m  going  to  avoid  crackpots, 
was  an  executive  in  the  printing  screwballs,  drifters,  drunks,  fan- 
industry.  atics  and  Republicans.” 

H.  B.  McCoy,  Administrator  A  player  piano  in  the  little 
of  the  Business  and  Defense  front  office  of  the  Silver  World 
Services,  said:  the  Forest  Prod-  will  stay,  Mr.  Stewart  said.  "I’w 
ucts  Division  will  continue  to  always  liked  to  listen  to  it,”  h® 
serve  the  lumber,  wood  prod-  said.  “The  110-year-old  George 
ucts,  pulp,  paper,  and  paper-  Washington  press  stays,  too. 
board  industries.  We’ll  print  the  paper  on  it.” 
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Waikiki  Beach  in  Honolulu 


New  underseas  telephone  cables  now  link 
United  States  mainland  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands 


Another  historic  advance  in  com¬ 
munication  service  has  just  been 
completed. 

For  years  you  have  been  able  to 
call  Hawaii  by  radiotelephone.  Now 
new  telephone  cables  have  been 
added,  stretching  for  2,400  miles 
under  the  Pacific  Ocean,  connect¬ 
ing  the  United  States  mainland 
and  Hawaii. 


Added  to  the  present  radiotele¬ 
phone  circuits,  the  new  cable 
system  provides  more  and  faster 
and  better  service.  It  makes  it 
possible  for  you  to  telephone  to 
and  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
as  clearly  as  you  call  across  your 
own  home  town.  Just  give  the 
operator  your  call. 


Bell  Telephone  System 


KNiniNG  THE  WORLD  TOGETHER 

The  original  certificate  of  incor¬ 
poration,  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.,  February 
28,  1885,  includes  these  pro¬ 
phetic  words:  "...  and  each 
and  every  of  said  cities,  towns 
and  places  is  to  be  connected  with 
each  and  every  other  city,  town  or 
place  in  said  states  and  countries, 
and  also  by  cable  and  other  appro¬ 
priate  means  with  the  rest  of  the 
known  world  as  may  hereafter 
become  necessary  or  desirable  . . 


Reid  Reports 
Changes  Help 
Herald  Trib 

Circulation  is  “up”  on  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  as  a 
result  of  innovations  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  “Whitney  money”,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ogden  R.  Reid,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor. 

Tex  McCrary,  public  relations 
counsel,  introduced  Mr.  Reid  to 
a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Chapter,  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America,  Nov.  15,  by 
describing  the  circulation  war 
between  an  “editor-dominated” 
Herald  Tribune  and  a  “pub¬ 
lisher-dominated  ”  Times.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  names  carried  on 
the  papers’  mastheads. 

Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  McCrary  and 
other  representatives  of  the 
Trib  declined  to  tell  just  how 
much  of  an  investment  John 
Hay  Whitney,  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain,  was  making 
in  the  newspaper. 

’Contest  With  Times’ 

In  his  opening  remarks,  Mr. 
McCrary  noted  that  for  the 
“contest  with  the  Times”,  Mr. 
Reid’s  chief  training  came  from 
bis  World  War  II  experience  as 
a  paratrooper. 

He  noted  that  Mr.  Whitney 
owns  four  'TV  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  that  TV  was  supposed  to 
be  “driving  newspapers  to  the 
wall”,  but  that  both  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ney  and  Mr.  Reid  have  unlimited 
faith  in  the  printed  press. 

“Brownie  Reid  believes  in  the 
traditions  of  personal  journal¬ 
ism,”  Mr.  McCrary  said.  “He  is 
of  the  third  generation  of  the 
family  that  has  edited  the  Trib. 
It  is  said  that  in  three  genera¬ 
tions  a  family  goes  from  shirt 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

InvMtigat*  th«  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
sf  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  8. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  la  tooch  with  markttlng, 
Sdvsrtltlnq,  publifbing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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sleeves  to  shirt  sleeves  in 
America.  Mr.  Reid  is  a  shirt¬ 
sleeved,  working  newspaper  man 
on  the  Herald  Tribune  t^ay.” 

Mr.  Reid  said  the  circulation 
increase  came  from  changes 
promoted  by  studies  made  for 
the  paper  by  Dr.  George  Gallup. 
These  studies  revealed,  among 
other  things,  that  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  94%  of  the  people 
have  radios  in  their  home;  83% 
have  TV  sets,  and  78%  read 
newspapers. 

When  asked  by  Gallup  inter¬ 
viewers  from  which  medium 
they  obtained  “most  informa¬ 
tion”,  the  response  was  5%  from 
magazines;  28%  from  TV;  26% 
from  radio,  and  46%  from  news¬ 
papers. 

Gallup  Poll  Report 

People  think  that  news  maga¬ 
zines  are  “better  written”  than 
newspapers,  according  to  these 
Gallup  polls.  The  vote  favored 
the  former  media  66%  to  26%. 
Public  choice  between  long  and 
short  articles  was  fairly  even, 
standing  47%  short,  and  48% 
long. 

A  question  asked  by  the  Gal¬ 
lup  interviewers  was,  “If  you 
happened  to  first  hear  about  a 
news  event  on  radio  or  TV  are 
you  more  or  less  interested  in 
reading  about  the  same  event  in 
your  newspapers?”  In  response 
83%  said  they  were  “more  in¬ 
terested.” 

Another  asked  if  people  would 
prefer  condensed  or  detailed 
newspaper  accounts  of  major 
events  broadcast  by  radio  or  TV, 
to  which  92%  declared  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  detailed  reporting. 

“Elvery  day  79%  of  Herald- 
Tribune  readers  spend  between 
a  half  hour  and  three  hours  with 
the  newspaper,”  Mr.  Reid  said. 
“Thirty-two  per  cent  spend  be¬ 
tween  an  hour  and  an  hour  and 
a  half,  while  8%  spend  between 
two  and  two  and  a  half  hours.” 

George  Cornish,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  described  additions  made  to 
the  paper. 

“In  our  intensified  coverage  of 
news,”  he  said,  “we  are  insist¬ 
ing  upon  being  absolutely  poli¬ 
tically  independent.  The  edi¬ 
torial  page  may  be  wedded  to 
the  Republican  party,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  Democrats  won’t  know 
about  it  if  they  read  our  news.” 

William  Miller,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  to  John  Knox  Jessup, 
chief  editorial  writer  of  Life, 
was  introduced  as  the  new  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Herald 
Tribune.  He  confined  his  re¬ 
marks  to  the  assertion  that  the 
best  help  public  relations  people 
can  give  to  newspapers  is  the 
1  truth. 


HP’s  Head 
Assays  More 
Mature  Press 

Miami,  Fla. 

American  newspapers  have 
achieved  unprecedented  “matur¬ 
ity  and  respectability”  over  the 
past  50  years,  Frank  H.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  president  of  the 
United  Press  said  here  recently 
at  a  civic  salute  to  the  UP’s 
fiftieth  anniversary. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  said  that 
many  years  ago  American  news- 
papeimen  “were  inclined  to 
underestimate  the  capacities  of 
the  reader  to  absorb  detail,  to 
hit  the  high  spots  and  spare 
'dear  reader,’  which  was  then 
a  popular  term,  the  specifics.” 

Addressing  a  lunch  given  by 
the  Greater  Miami  Chapter  of 
the  American  Public  Relations 
Association,  Mr.  Bartholomew 
pointed  out  that  the  United 
Press  was  responsible  for  many 
practices  now  accepted  as  com¬ 
monplace  in  journalism,  such  as 
the  putting  of  bylines  on  press 
association  copy  and  the  sending 
of  copy  by  wireless. 

“Of  even  more  significance 
than  these,”  he  said,  “is  the 
fact  that  we  were  the  first  press 
association  to  write  about  things 
as  they  were.  Fifty  years  ago, 
and  even  less,  most  journalists 
were  not  very  specific  about  a 
grreat  many  things.” 

He  recalled  that  the  United 
Press  in  1912  and  1913  “set  the 
country  on  its  ear  by  reporting 
a  textile  strike  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  and  a  mine  strike  in 
Ludlow,  Colo.,  in  terms  of  people 
rather  than  abstractions.” 

“And  this  we  have  always 
tried  to  do — to  tell  the  story  in 
terms  of  sight,  smell,  hearing, 
touch  and  taste,”  Mr.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  said. 

ExtenMon  of  Gty  Desk 

He  said  that  along  with  the 
journalistic  profession,  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  profession  has 
grown  to  maturity,  “travelling 
the  same  road  to  urbanity.” 

Mr.  Bartholomew  said  there 
are  still  some  public  relations 
men  capable  of  manufacturing 
a  news  event  in  order  to  get 
their  clients  names  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  but  he  said  these  prac¬ 
tices  are  on  the  way  out. 

Now,  he  said,  “we  are  finding 
that  many  of  the  concerns  of 
men  in  public  relations  are  with 
explaining  the  truths  which  it 
might  be  to  their  advantage  not 
to  have  known.” 

“I  think  the  period  is  ap- 
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proaching  .  .  .  when  we  cas 
consider  the  public  relatioM 
man  as  an  extension  of  the  dty 
room,  who  provides  stories  and 
information  in  special  fields  be¬ 
cause  of  his  special  knowledge," 
Mr.  Bartholomew  said. 

Modem  journalists  most  ofta 
refrain  from  attacking  one  an¬ 
other  and  have  developed  an 
attitude  of  responsibility  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  news  to  the  public, 
he  said. 

As  an  illustration: 

“.  .  .  During  the  Lindbergh 
kidnapping  case.  Col.  Lindbergh 
visited  the  United  Press  offices 
often  for  advice,  and  not  a  word 
of  what  he  discussed  appeared 
while  there  was  thought  to  be 
hope  of  saving  the  baby’s  life." 

• 

It  Wasn’t  Way 
He  Heard  That 

San  FRANasoo 
An  incident  reported  in  “Dead¬ 
line  Every  Minute”  was  even 
better  the  way  he  heard  it,  sayi 
William  J.  Losh,  veteran  news¬ 
man  now  in  public  relations 
work. 

Joe  Alex  Morris,  author  of 
the  book  on  United  Press’  50 
years,  credits  Robert  J.  Bender 
with  obtaining  the  scoop  on  the 
pregnancy  of  Alice  Roosevelt 
Longworth. 

Mr.  Losh,  who  was  in  UP’s 
Washington  bureau,  1922-26, 
says  the  tip  came  from  Harold 
Jacobs,  then  managing  editor  of 
the  Washington  Daily  Newt. 
Mr.  Jacobs  offered  a  good  news 
story  for  $5  and  “we  dickered 
for  a  couple  days,”  Mr.  Losh 
said. 

Nor  did  the  President’s  daugh¬ 
ter  respond  with  the  alert  quick¬ 
ness  indicated  in  the  book,  Mr. 
Losh  said.  There  was  a  pause, 
and  then  the  reply,  “Why,  yes." 

• 

Contentment  Photo 
Cops  Grand  Prize 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Bruce  Bacon  of  the  St.  Lwit 
Globe  Democrat  won  the  sweep- 
stakes  prize  in  the  Missouri- 
Kansas  Associated  Press  news- 
photo  contest  with  a  picture 
showing  an  elderly  couple  plsf' 
ing  cards.  It  was  titl^  “Dual 
Enjoyment.” 

Other  winners  were:  News  — 
Bill  Humphrey,  Kansas  City 
Star,  and  Joe  Cannon,  Liberel 
(Kas.)  Southwest  Daily  Timet; 
feature  —  Mr.  Bacon  and  Bill 
Huggins,  SalinM  Journal ;  sports 
—  Ralph  Hyer,  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  and  Fred  Wulfekuh- 
ler,  Hutchinson  News;  portrait- 
personality  —  Roy  Cook,  St 
Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
Owen  Brewer,  Hutchinson  Neem. 
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ELECTRONICS  DIVISION 


CORPORATION  •  CARLSTADT,  N.  J. 


to  familiarize  CAA  personnel 
with  jet  transport  operation 


Playing  a  leading  role  in  the  transition  to  the  jet  era, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  has  selected  an 
electronic  jet  Simulator  to  be  designed  and  built  by 
the  Electronics  Division  of  Curtiss-Wright  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Among  its  many  missions  will  be  the  training 
and  familiarization  of  CAA  air  carrier  inspection 
personnel  in  jet  transport  operations,  including  all 
phases  of  airline  flight  crew  training  .  .  .  and  the 
study  of  approach  and  holding  procedures  for  im¬ 
proved  air  traffic  control  in  the  jet  era. 

At  the  same  time,  the  CAA  will  take  advantage 
of  another  dimension  in  the  realism  of  flight  repro¬ 
duction  —  Curtiss-Wright  Dehmel  Visual  Aids  Simu¬ 
lation  Equipment.  This  new  Curtiss-Wright  equipment 
consists  of  scale  models  of  specific  airports,  and  a 
mobile  television  camera  which  responds  to  the  pilot’s 
control  —  enabling  him  to  rehearse  landings  and  take¬ 
offs  under  VFR  (Visual  Flight  Rules)  conditions. 

The  airport  environment,  buildings  and  runways 
are  realistically  viewed  by  the  pilot,  on  a  large  screen, 
in  their  true  relationship  to  his  altitude,  position 
and  approach. 

Simulators  by  Curtiss-Wright  have  been  produced 
for  nearly  every  type  of  advanced  civil  and  military 
aircraft.  They  have  a  long  background  of  proven 
service,  including  extensive  use  by  the  CAA  itself. 
Every  fully  electronic  Simulator  used  by  U.  S.  air¬ 
lines  today  is  a  product  of  Curtiss-Wright. 


PIIDTICC  U/DIPUT  nCUMCI  training  equipment  licensed  under  bosk 
uUKIIOO'W Klunl  ULltlYiLL  patents  of  R.  C.  DEHMEL  AND  CURTISS- 
WRIGHT.  Canadian  Licensee:  Canadian  Aviation  Electronics  Ltd.,  Montreal— British  Licensee: 
Redifon  Ltd.,  London -French  Licensee:  Societe  d’Electronique  et  d’Automotisme,  Park 
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40  YEARS  OF  THE  CANADIAN  PRESS 

Reliability,  Speed 
News  Service  Maxim 

By  John  Dauphinee 

Canadian  Press  Staff  Writer 

Forty  years  ago,  leased  news 
wires  spanned  Canada  for  the 
first  time  from  Atlantic  to  Pa¬ 
cific.  The  Canadian  Press,  the 
country’s  national  news  cooper¬ 
ative,  was  in  business. 

Three  months  later  it  faced 
up  successfully  to  its  first  big 
test.  Two  ships  collided  in  war¬ 
time  Halifax  harbor  Dec.  6, 

1917,  causing  Canada’s  worst 
disaster. 

CP’s  first  story,  pieced  to¬ 
gether  from  scraps  of  news  sent 
over  blast-damaged  telegraph 
circuits,  contained  the  first  ac¬ 
curate  estimate  of  the  dead — 

2,000 — and  correctly  identified 
the  ships. 

Accuracy  Key  Word 

For  four  decades  since,  CP 
writers  and  editors  have  fought 
the  clock  to  meet  newspaper 
deadlines  in  a  half-dozen  Can¬ 
adian  time  zones.  But  despite 
the  emphasis  on  speed  when  spot 
news  breaks,  accuracy  remains 
their  key  word. 

“Being  reliable  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  being  fast,”  says 
page  one  of  the  CP  Style  Book. 

CP  was  formed  under  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  first  World  War.  A 
federal  government  grant  was 
needed  for  seven  years  after 
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The  SPOT  NEWS  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 
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1917  to  make  it  possible  to 
bridge  unpopulated  gaps  and 
weld  four  regional  news  organi¬ 
zations  into  a  national  coopera¬ 
tive.  Through  20  years  of  peace, 
another  war  and  its  aftermath, 
the  cooperative  idea  has 
strengthened. 

Now  CP  is  a  $2,500,000-a-year 
non-profit  corporation  delivering 
world  and  Canadian  news  to  99 
Canadian  newspapers  and  most 
Canadian  radio  stations. 

Covers  the  World 

CP  covers  Canada  for  Reuters 
of  Britain,  and  the  Associated 
Press  of  the  United  States.  And 
through  them,  CP  covers  the 
world  for  Canada. 

Where  news  of  great  Cana¬ 
dian  importance  breaks,  CP  has 
its  own  staff. 

Bill  Boss,  now  on  Ottawa  Bu¬ 
reau  staff,  was  in  Korea  through 
most  of  that  war. 

Three  men  served  as  CP  war 
correspondents  in  the  last  year 
of  the  first  World  War,  includ¬ 
ing  J.  F.  B.  Livesay,  General 
manager  from  1919  until  his 
retirement  in  1939. 

The  second  World  War  found 
more  than  a  dozen  CP  men  in 
the  field  with  Canadian  troops — 
men  like  Doug  Amaron,  Bill 


Defunct  Papers 
Staff  Still  Meets 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Forty-two  newspaper  men  and 
women  from  Pittsburgh  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  localities  gathered 
here  Nov.  16  to  pay  their  re¬ 
spects  to  a  newspaper  which  has 
not  been  published  for  30  years, 
and  to  Arthur  E.  Braun,  the  for¬ 
mer  publisher. 

The  group  is  the  “Sons  of  the 
Sun,”  an  informal  organization 
of  former  employees  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun  which  suspended 
publication  Aug.  1,  1927  when 
it  was  merged  with  the  Chronielt 
Telegraph  to  form  the  present 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph. 

Main  springs  of  the  annual 
meetings  at  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
Club  are  Dr.  Charles  F.  Lewis, 
Sun  chief  editorial  writer,  now 
retired  head  of  the  Buhl  Foun¬ 
dation,  and  Cy  Hungerford,  Sun 
editorial  cartoonist,  now  with 
the  Post-Gazette.  H.  J.  Mande- 
ville,  a  Sun  reporter  and  now 
with  a  local  advertising  agency, 
Stewart,  Charles  Bruce  and  is  unofficial  corresponding  secre- 
Boss,  still  with  CP;  and  like  tary  of  the  group. 

Ross  Munro,  now  editor  of  the  A  feature  of  the  program  was 
Vancouver  Province.  Mr.  Mun-  the  presentation  by  Dr.  Lewis 
ro’s  stories  on  Dieppe  and  the  of  the  last  editions  of  the  Sun 
Italian  and  Normandy  invasion  and  the  Post  to  Joseph  Shuman, 
landings  won  him  and  CP  president  of  the  Press  Club  and 
“Beats”  and  world  renown.  executive  city  editor  of  the  Post- 

Sam  Robertson,  CP  London  Gazette.  The  papers  will  be  hung 
bureau  chief  and  a  war  corres-  in  the  club  rooms  with  the  first 
pondent,  lost  his  life  in  a  North  edition  of  the  Post. 

Atlantic  torpedoeing  in  1941.  • 

Every  minute  the  House  of  Pairl 

Commons  is  in  session,  at  least  v  llldlLlo  X  aiu 
one  CP  man  is  in  the  Parlia-  ¥>„ 
mentary  Press  Gallery.  In  the  wjfl*  X  a.p©rS 

last  year,  Ottawa  bureau  as-  Augusta  Ga. 

signed  men  to  travel  coast  to  Officers  of  Augusta  Newspa- 
coast  with  two  ^yal  Commis-  ^nd  its  subsidiary 

sions  and  with  Liberal  and  Pro-  Southeastern  Newspapers  Inc. 
gressiye  conservative  leaders  in  reelected  during  the  second 

the  federal  election  campaign.  j^eeting  here  of  the 

Because  it  was  claimed  that  stockholders  and  directors. 
CP’s  election  reports  were  too  Reelected  to  Augusta  News- 
fast — so  quick  that  western  vot-  papers,  Inc.  are  W.  S.  Morris, 
ing  was  influenced  by  eastern  president;  Florence  H.  Morris, 
returns  —  a  federal  law  was  vicepresident;  Pat  H.  Rice  Jr., 
passed  in  1938  prohibiting  pub-  vicepresident;  J.  W.  West,  vice- 
lication  of  election  results  be-  president,  and  Marie  LeRoy, 
fore  the  close  of  local  polls.  In  secretary. 

1953  the  vote  result  was  an-  Officers  reelected  to  South- 
nounced  by  CP  in  the  east  while  eastern  Newspaper,  Inc.  are  W. 
polls  were  still  open  in  three  s.  Morris,  chairman  of  the 
western  provinces.  board;  J.  W.  West  president; 

CP  sent  five  men  from  Halifax  W.  S.  Morris  III,  assistant  to 
and  Saint  John,  N.  B.,  to  cover  president, 
rescue  of  88  men  from  a  Spring-  Elected  for  the  first  time  83 
hill  N.  S.,  coal  mine  in  which  treasurer  of  both  corporations 
39  others  died  last  Nov.  1.  In  was  W.  S.  Fox,  previously  as- 
the  last  year  CP  crews  covered  sistant  treasurer, 
tragic  plane  crashes  on  Mount  Four  quarterly  dividends 


POOLED  advertising  of  IS  fash¬ 
ion  and  specialty  shops  in  the 
Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune  is  a 
twice-monthly  presentation  of  pic¬ 
ture-frame  copy.  The  feature  was 
contracted  on  a  15-time  basis, 
giving  each  advertiser  a  shot  at 
the  "Profile*'. 
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riding  Asphalt  highways. 


You— because  you  get  a  smoother,  quieter. 
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From  the  Ground  Up.’ 


booklet 


'Examples  of  savings  from  10%  to  50% 


THE  AKPHAET  lAKTITTTE 


Asphalt  Institute  Building,  College  Park,  Maryland 
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merit  in  the  development  of  of  opinion  is  extinguished  and 
knowledge  and  the  chief  means  all  are  constrained  to  fall  into  i 
of  its  diffusion,  freedom  of  the  single  pattern  of  political 
press  is  closely  bound  up  with  thought  and  action,  democracy 
man’s  right  to  knowledge.  Man’s  has  died, 
patient  plodding  ascent  to  the  “As  indispensable  as  is  frcfr 
heights  of  truth  evidences  the  dom  of  expression  to  us  as  citi- 
spiritual  powers  given  him  by  zens,  it  is  no  less  indispensable 
God  and  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  Church  in  carrying  oat 
their  wounding  by  sin. 
search  for  truth  is  an  enrich-  pel, 
ing  and  ennobling  experience, 
uniquely  proper  to  man. 


Bishops  Hold  Press 
Needs  Moral  Restraint 


Washington  sorship  in  any  true  sense  of  the 

Democracy  cannot  exist  with-  word, 
out  a  free  press  but  “if  we  are  “The  evaluations  of  these 
content  to  accept  as  morally  in-  agencies  have  been  a  guide  to 

offensive  all  that  is  legally  un-  our  Catholic  people.  At  the  same 

punishable,  we  have  lowered  time,  they  have  enlisted  the 

greatly  our  moral  standards,’’  support  of  many  others  who 

the  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  share  our  concern, 

United  States  declared  as  they  be  most  gratifying  to  find  it  un¬ 
concluded  their  annual  three-day  necessary  to  carry  on  this  work, 
session  here  on  Nov.  17.  One  could  wish  that  the  sense 

Conceding  that  the  work  of  of  responsibility  of  those  who 
government  and  the  spread  of 
religion  are  hampered  when  the 
press  is  constricted,  the  prelates 
contended  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
this  freedom  can  suffer  no  cur¬ 
tailment  or  limitation  without 
being  destroyed.  Court  decisions 
banning  obscenity  were  quoted 
with  endorsement.  The  state¬ 
ment  continued: 

“Our  juridical  system  has 
been  dedicated  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  principle  of  minimal 
restraint.  TTiose  who  may  be¬ 
come  impatient  with  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  the  State  through  its 
laws  to  curb  and  curtail  human 
freedom  should  bear  in  mind 
that  this  is  a  principle  W'hich 
serves  to  safeguard  all  our  vital 
freedoms — to  curb  less  than 
more;  to  hold  for  liberty  rather 
than  for  restraint. 

“In  practice  the  exercise  of 
any  such  curbs  by  the  State  calls 
for  the  highest  discretion  and 
prudence.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  area  of  the  press. 

For  here  an  unbridled  power  to 
curb  and  repress  can  make  a  ty¬ 
rant  of  government  and  can 
wrest  from  the  people  one  by 
one  their  most  cherished  lib¬ 
erties. 

“Within  the  bounds  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  a  free 
press,  human  action  and  human 
expression  may  fall  short  of 
what  is  legally  punishable  and 
may  still  defy  the  moral  stand¬ 
ards  of  a  notable  number  in  the 
community.  Between  the  legally 
punishable  and  the  morally  good 
there  exists  a  wide  gap. 

“It  must  be  recognized  that 
civil  legislation  by  itself  does 
not  constitute  an  adequate 
standard  of  morality.  An  under¬ 
standing  of  this  truth  together 
with  the  knowledge  that  offen¬ 
sive  materials  on  the  stage  and 
screen  and  in  publications  have 
a  harmful  effect  moved  the 
Bishops  of  the  United  States  to 
set  up  agencies  to  work  in  the 
field — the  National  Legion  of 
Decency  and  the  National  Office 
for  Decent  Literature.  .  .  . 

Neither  agency  exercises  cen- 


His  her  mission  to  preach  the  gos- 
.  Without  an  unfettered 
means  of  communication,  the 
teaching  office  of  the  Church  it 
sorely  hampered. 

Right  to  Know 

It  would  Not  Absolute  Freedoin 

“The  right  to  know  the 

truth  is  evidently  broad  and  “Because  freedom  of  the  press 
sweeping.  Is  the  right  to  ex-  is  a  basic  right  to  be  respected 

. .  . . .  .  press  this  knowledge,  whether  and  safe-guarded,  it  must  be  nn- 

write  and  those  "who  produce  through  speech  or  press,  equally  derstood  and  defended  not  as 
motion  pictures  would  make  su-  broad?  That  man  has  a  right  license,  but  as  true  rational 
pei*fluous  action  of  this  nature,  to  communicate  his  ideas  freedom.  The  kind  of  uncritical 
Past  experience,  however,  does  through  the  spoken  or  written  claims  for  and  defense  of  liberty 
not  permit  us  to  look  forward  to  word  is  beyond  challenge.  And  which  so  often  have  been  made 
a  day  when  this  sort  of  evalua-  y^t  it  can  be  recognized  at  the  in  our  day  actually  places  that 
tion  will  no  longer  be  called  for.  outset  that  expression  adds  a  liberty  in  jeopardy. 

from  curtailing  the  w'ork  of  new  element  to  knowledge.  Di-  To  speak  of  limits  is  to  indi- 
these  agencies  we  must  have  rected  as  it  is  to  others,  it  is  an  cate  that  freedom  of  expression 
them  continue.’’  act  that  has  social  implications,  is  not  an  absolute  freedom.  Not 

Speaking  of  the  Press,  the  Society  itself  must  take  cogni-  infrequently  it  is  so  presented. 
Bishops  declared:  '  zance  of  it.  Although  man  must  It  is  alleged  that  this  freedom 

“Most  commonly  in  civil  af-  claim  and  hold  to  freedom  of  ex-  can  suffer  no  curtailment  or 
fairs  the  particular  freedom  that  pression,  he  must  also  recopize  limitation  without  being  de- 
is  involved  in  discussions  of  the  I'is  duty  to  exercise  it  with  a  stroyed,.  The  traditional  and 
subject  is  freedom  of  the  press,  sense  of  responsibility.  sounder  understanding  of  free- 

not  only  in  newspapers  and  other  “This  is  a  freedom  that  is  in-  dom,  and  specifically  freedom  of 
publications,  but  also  such  dra-  timately  bound  up  with  other  the  press,  is  more  temperate.  It 
matic  expression  as  is  repre-  freedoms  that  man  prizes.  Free-  recognizes  that  liberty  has  a 
sented  in  the  theater,  motion  dom  of  the  press  is  patently  a  moral  dimension.  Man  is  true  to 
pictures,  radio  and  television.  key  safeguard  of  civil  liberty,  himself  as  a  free  being  when 
“Because  in  modem  times  the  Democracy  does  not  exist  with-  he  acts  in  accord  with  the  laws 
press  has  been  a  major  instru-  out  it.  The  day  free  expression  right  reason.  As  a  member  rf 
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Tests  Community 
For  Weekly  Paper 

Myrtle  Creek,  Ore. 
Start  of  an  experiment  to 
determine  feasibility  of  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  the  Oil- 
lard-Camas  Valley  area  in  the 
southwestern  portion  of  Ore¬ 
gon’s  Douglas  county,  has  been 
announced  by  Hal  Schlitz,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Myrtle  Creek 
(Ore.)  Mail, 

Mr.  Schlitz  has  begun  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  weekly  “adven 
tiser”  for  the  area  and  pluus 
to  convert  it  into  a  regular 
newspaper  if  the  test  shows 
that  the  area  can  support  a 
weekly  on  a  regular  basis.  He 
has  launched  a  contest  for  • 
name  of  the  new  paper. 
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RyenfObfoett 


A  SEMOR  AIR  FRAISCE  CAPTAUS 


In  every  country  you  find  men  like  tliis— men  whose  natural  home  is  the  sky.  Captain  Libert 
has  been  a  pilot  for  over  22  years,  totaling  nearly  15,000  hours  of  flight.  His  peacetime 
and  wartime  record  is  truly  impressive,  as  attested  to  by  the  numerous  decorations 
bestowed  on  him  by  France  and  other  countries.  His  record  is  typical  of  the  men  who  man 
the  planes  of  Air  France,  the  airline  that  has  been  serving  the  peoples  of  73  countries 

for  over  thirty-eight  years. 


THE  WORLD’S  LARGEST  AIRLINE 

38  YEARS  IN  AIR  TRANSPORTATION-A  DISTINGUISHED  RECORD  FOR  DEPENDABILITY 


SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  OR  AIR  FRANCE  •  New  York  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Buffalo  *  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Dolto*  *  Detroit 
Hartford  •  Los  Angeles  •  Miami  •  Milwaukee  •  Philadelphia  •  Pittsburgh  •  St.  Louis  •  San  Francisco  •  Washington,  Di  C.  •  MeKicoCIty 
Montreal  *  Toronto  •  Vancouver  *  Havana  •  Puerto  Rico  *  Fort  de  France  •  Pointe  a  Pitre  •  Panama  •  Carocas  •  Bogota 
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Subscription  Orders 
Credited  to  Contests 


Bonus  for  Orders 


110  YEARS  AS  BORDEN  AD  MEN — At  the  13th  annual  banquet  of  iti 
Borden  Quarter  Century  Club,  held  in  New  York,  these  three  ad  mw 
found  their  company  service  added  up  to  110  years  of  advertising. 
Stuart  Peabody  (left),  an  assistant  vicepresident  who  has  put  in  33 
years  as  a  Borden  ad  executive,  congratulates  Eugene  H.  Remick,  win 
retired  this  year  after  50  years  with  the  company's  ad  department. 
Looking  on  is  Thomas  B.  Niles,  whose  record  shows  27  years  of  ad  service 
with  Borden's.  Mr.  Niles  is  director  of  display  advertising  for  the  100- 
year-old  dairy  company. 
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RESEARCH  THAT  WON  A  MEDAL 


This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
The  Franklin  Institute’s  coveted  George  R. 
Henderson  Medal— awarded  for  achievements 
in  research  in  railroad  technology  —  was  not 
given  to  an  individual  inventor  or  engineer. 
It  was  awarded  to  an  association— the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Railroads. 

This  award  honors  the  contributions  made 
by  the  Association’s  Mechanical  and  Engineer¬ 
ing  Divisions  to  the  advancement  of  railroad 
safety,  progress  and  efficiency. 


These  contributions  are  reflected  in  92  patents 
which  have  resulted  from  the  Association’s 
research.  Currently,  the  Association  has  some 
96  projects  under  way  at  its  research  center  on 
the  campus  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  in  Chicago.  And  it  is  planning  addi¬ 
tional  facilities  to  expand  this  research. 

The  railroad  industry  will  continue  its  scien¬ 
tific  research  to  provide  transportation  service 
that  is  constantly  increasing  in  efficiency  and 
economy. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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takings  of  their  government  is 
essential  to  insure  that  their 
government  continues  to  derive 
its  powers  justly  and  solely  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed. 

“But  there  have  been  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  increasing  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  federal  government,  its 
bureaus  and  agencies  to  deny  to 
the  people  and  the  press  such  es¬ 
sential  knowledge  and  informa¬ 
tion,  especially  through  misap¬ 
plication  and  abuse  of  Executive 
Order  10,501.  The  executive 
branch  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  its  bureaus  and  agencies, 
have  failed  to  accede  to  repeated 
requests  for  removal  of  the  bar¬ 
riers  which  deny  the  people’s 
right  to  know,  and  for  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  misapplications 
and  abuses  of  Executive  Order 
10,501. 

“The  denials  of  the  people’s 
right  to  know  and  the  misappli¬ 
cations  and  abuses  of  Executive 
Order  10,501  have  become  more 
frequent  and  more  flagrant,  as 
evidenced  by  the  following  ex¬ 
amples: 

.\wful  Exampleti 

“1.  Department  of  Defense  ex¬ 
perts,  testifying  before  the 
House  Government  Information 
Subcommittee,  stated  that  ‘more 
than  a  million’  Federal  employes 
are  classifying  security  informa¬ 
tion,  and  that  this  classification 
is  ‘running  at  a  higher  rate  to¬ 
day’  than  during  World  War  II. 

“2.  The  Army  Intelligence  Di¬ 
vision  declined  clearance  of  a 
book  by  Lt.  Col.  Robert  B.  Rigg 
on  the  history  of  U.  S.  Army  In¬ 
telligence,  even  though  he  of¬ 
fered  to  limit  it  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  operations  of  General 
Washington,  b:vsed  on  material 
discovered  in  1921. 

“3.  It  took  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  10  years  and  the  help  of 
Congress  to  persuade  eight  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  and  bureaus  to 
agree  to  declassification  of 
World  War  II  records  stored  at 
the  University  which  Harvard 
couldn’t  look  at,  couldn’t  get  de¬ 
classified,  couldn’t  return  to  the 
government,  couldn’t  give  away 
and  couldn’t  bum.  It  cost  the 
University  $1,200  a  year  in  stor¬ 
age. 

“4.  The  Department  of  Labor 
censored  statistics  on  the  Armed 
Services  purchases  of  peanut 
butter  on  the  grounds  that  clever 
enemy  officials  could  deduce 
from  them  the  number  of  men 
in  our  Armed  Services.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  issuing  monthly  re- 


(Note:  This  section  of  then- 
port  was  deleted,  on  the  motior. 
of  Malcolm  Johnson,  Tallahas¬ 
see,  after  Assistant  Defense  Sec¬ 
retary  Murray  Snyder  explained 
that  it  was  a  matter  purely  of 
Congressional  action  and  not 
anything  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  handles.) 

“11.  GENERAL  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION— The  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  Administration  at¬ 
tempted  to  establish  regulations 
requiring  its  employes  to  sign 
forms  stating  they  will  not  di¬ 
vulge  ‘administratively  con¬ 
trolled’  information.  This  col¬ 
lapsed  under  threat  of  investi¬ 
gation  by  Congress. 


^rlanbo  Sentinel 


Ike  Reveals  U.S,  Penetration  In  S 
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“12.  THE  WHITE  HOUSE- 
On  May  17,  1964,  President 
Eisenhower  wrote  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Wilson  in  which  he 
stated:  ‘Because  it  is  essential 


ihW  Ri^blh 


advising  with  each  other  on  offi¬ 
cial  matters,  and  because  it  is 
not  in  the  public  interest  that 
any  of  their  conversations  or 
communications,  or  any  docu¬ 
ments  or  reproductions,  concern¬ 
ing  such  advice  be  disclosed,  you 
will  instruct  employes  of  yo^ 
department  that  in  all  of  their 
appearances  before  the  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  regarding  the  inquiry  no* 
before  it  they  are  not  to  testify 
to  any  such  conversations  or 
communications  or  to  produce 
any  such  documents  or  repro¬ 
ductions.’  The  President’s  letter 
directed  this  action  ‘so  as  to 
maintain  the  proper  separation 
of  powers  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government.’  In  the  subsequent 
investigation  of  the  Sub-commit- 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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(One  of  the  American  Tradition  Series  of  paid  announcements  by  the  Popular  Education  Project  of  The  Fund  jor  the  Republic,  Inc.) 


“GET-OUT- 1  F-YOU  -  CAN !” 


It  was  only  an  ordinary  street  light,  but  the  enchanted  people 
of  the  dark  slum  gazed  upon  it  with  joy  and  wonderment,  for 
they  had  put  it  there . . . 

But  that  was  later.  The  town  and  its  people  had  been  there 
a  long  time. 

A  town  really  is  its  people. 

The  people  had  rolling,  rhythmic  names  .  .  .  like  Juan, 
Diego,  Fernando.  Some  of  their  ancestors,  illustriously 
stealing  a  march  on  the  Pilgrims,  had  found  Mexico  and 
founded  California.  And  their  poetic  names  bedeck  land¬ 
marks  throughout  the  State. 

But  the  town  was  a  rathole.  It  wasn’t  really  a  town,  only 
an  isolated  ghetto  section  on  the  east  side  of  a  central  Cali¬ 
fornia  city,  rat-ridden,  disease-prone,  captured  by  dirt  and 
poverty.  Its  residents— the  modern  inheritors  of  the  rhythmic 
names  —  had  a  sardonic  name  for  their  community.  They 
called  it  Sal-Si-Puedes!  Which  means  “Get-Out-If-You-Can!” 

In  the  lovelier  sections  of  the  city,  some  had  an  explana¬ 
tion  for  this.  They  were  apt  to  sigh  and  regret  that  Mexican- 
Americans  “just  didn’t  care  how  they  lived!’  As  one  leading 
citizen  said:  “Give  those  people  a  thousand  dollars  and  they 
would  still  live  like  that!’ 

But  Fred  Ross  was  convinced  that  nobody  could  actually 
enjoy  living  in  a  slum.  The  tall,  scholarly  director  of  the 
California  Federation  for  Civic  Unity  couldn’t  give  anyone 
a  thousand  dollars  — not  on  his  modest  subsidy  from  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.  Nevertheless,  like  a 
good  neighbor,  he  came  calling  on  the  folks  in  Get-Out-If- 
You-Can !  And  he  brought  something  much  more  important 
than  money  —  an  active  faith  in  the  American  tradition. 
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His  was  not  a  quick  or  easy  way.  Alone  at  first,  fighting 
against  fear,  distrust,  apathy,  Fred  Ross  trudged  along  the 
pitiful  rows  of  shabby  houses  and  lean-tos,  talking,  talking, 
talking . . . 

“Take  a  look.  Rats  running  through  your  yards  and  homes. 
Unpaved  roads.  Dangerously  poor  sewage  disposal.  A  gar¬ 
bage  situation  that’s  unbelievable.  Why?” 

A  young  lumber  worker  at  last  provided  an  opening  for 
the  answer  Ross  was  bursting  to  give.  “Once!’  the  lumber 
worker  recalled,  “I  took  a  bunch  of  petitions  down  to  the 
Courthouse  for  paved  streets,  street  lights,  gas,  storm  drains, 
all  that  stuff.  They  didn’t  take  it  seriously!’ 

Ross  pounced.  “I  also  went  to  the  Courthouse.  I  counted 
the  Spanish  names  on  the  voters’  registration  list.  Sixteen 
hundred  of  a  possible  21,000.  Do  you  know  that  in  America 
the  government  governs  only  with  the  consent— and  desires 
—  of  the  governed?  Suppose  we  all  got  busy  and  registered 
three  or  four  times  that  many  to  vote?  Suppose—?” 

It  didn’t  happen  all  at  once.  But  soon  Ross  found  himself 
the  catalyst  that  activated  a  Catholic  priest,  a  Mexican- 
Amcrican  nurse,  two  laborers  and  others.  There  was  a  mem¬ 
orable  mass  meeting,  resulting  in  formation  of  the  non-profit, 
non-partisan  Community  Service  Organization.  Its  goal— to 
get  out  the  vote,  develop  a  civic  identity  and  purpose,  to 
form  a  community  in  the  American  tradition. 

Sociologists  had  politely  complicated  names  for  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  So/ -  Si -PMct/M- depressed  income,  cultural  lags, 
lingual  barriers,  inter-cultural  tensions,  social  apathy,  inter¬ 
group  hostility  and  lots  more. 

The  self-help  pioneers  of  the  CSO  in  Sal-Si-Puedes  pitched 
in  with  a  small  vocabulary  and  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  enthusi¬ 
asm.  In  ten  weeks,  working  evenings,  spending  3,000  man¬ 
hours,  wondering,  hoping,  they  registered  4,000  voters  to 
put  little,  lost  Sitl-Si-Pitedes  on  the  political  map  at  City  Hall 
and  the  Courthouse. 

The  magic  of  getting  results  didn’t  happen  all  at  once.  But 
it  started  even  during  the  door-to-door  voters  registration 
drive.  Ditchdiggers  ended  perennial  flood  hazards  by  repair¬ 
ing  Silver  Creek,  and  factory  refuse  dumping  in  the  creek 
was  forbidden.  Paving  crews  made  miles  of  muddy  roads 
passable.  Playgrounds  sprouted  on  shabby  sand  lots.  Traffic 
control  signs  appeared.  Newspapers  began  to  report  happen¬ 
ings  in  Sal-Si-Puedes;  and  its  leaders  were  invited  to  join  the 
PTA,  to  speak  before  clubs  across  the  tracks. 

Then  one  day,  providing 
assurance  for  the  women  who 
had  to  be  out  after  dark, 
cutting  the  mortality  rate  for 
children  crossing  the  street, 
pushing  back  the  grim  shad¬ 
ows  of  a  century,  the  first 
street  light  came. 

And  the  enchanted  people 
of  the  dark  slum  gazed  upon 
it  with  joy  and  wonderment, 
for  they  had  put  it  there. 


Fred  Ross  and  the  people  who  considered  it  important  for 
him  to  bring  his  “civic  betterment”  philosophy  to  the  people 
of  Get-Out-If-You-Can !  exemplify  the  countless  instances 
in  which  Americans  carry  on  the  principled  action-program 
of  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Lincoln  in  twentieth  century 
America. 

The  American  Traditions  Project  of  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic  has  compiled  hundreds  of  true  stories  of  con¬ 
temporary  Americans  whose  actions  have  advanced  free¬ 
dom  and  justice.  Some  of  these  stories  have  been  published 
in  an  illustrated  booklet,  “The  American  Tradition  in  1957!’ 
Free  copies  are  available.  Write  to  the  American  Traditions 
Project,  Box  DE,  Los  Angeles  48,  California. 
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tee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  key  of¬ 
ficials  of  19  agencies  and  de¬ 
partments  testified  under  oath 
that  they  were  accustomed  to 
the  withholding  of  legitimate  in¬ 
formation  of  government  from 
the  American  people  and  most 
of  them  gave  the  President’s  let¬ 
ter  as  the  precedent  for  their 
withholding  actions. 

“13.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG¬ 
RICULTURE — The  Department 
of  Agriculture  issued  a  regula¬ 
tion  requiring  TV  news  film  pro¬ 
ducers  to  sign  agreements  per¬ 
mitting  the  Department  to  cen¬ 
sor  their  productions.  This  regu¬ 
lation  was  revised  in  April,  1957, 
only  after  a  strong  protest  from 
the  House  Sub-committee  on 
Government  Information. 

Resolutions 

“NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT 
RESOLVED,  that  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  while  in  no  way  seeking 
to  curtail  the  secrecy  which  is 
necessary  to  the  national  se¬ 
curity,  deplores  the  continuing 
and  increasing  efforts  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  the  federal 
government,  its  bureaus  and 
agencies,  to  deny  the  people’s 
right  to  knowledge  and  infor¬ 
mation  of  governmental  activi¬ 
ties  not  legitimately  falling 
within  the  limited  areas  in 
which  secrecy  is  essential  to  na¬ 
tional  security;  and 

“BE  IT  FURTHER  RE¬ 
SOLVED,  that  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editor’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  strongly  urges  prompt 
and  firm  action  by  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  its  bureaus  and  agencies, 
to  insure  discontinuance  of  ef¬ 
forts  to  deny  the  people’s  right 
to  know,  and  to  insure  abolition 
of  the  misapplications  and 
abuses  of  Executive  Order  10,- 
501;  and 

“BE  IT  FURTHER  RE¬ 
SOLVED,  that  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors’  Associ¬ 
ation  urges  that  the  present  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Order  10,501  be  re¬ 
scinded,  and  that  a  new  Presi¬ 
dential  Executive  Order  be  is¬ 
sued  setting  forth  in  clear  and 
unmistakable  language  those 
specific  areas  of  information  af¬ 
fecting  the  national  security  in 
which  secrecy  is  necessary,  and 
further  setting  forth,  in  lan¬ 
guage  equally  clear  and  unmis¬ 
takable,  those  areas  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  which  secrecy  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  and  in  which  informa¬ 
tion  should  be  readily  available 
to  the  public  and  to  the  press.’’ 


The  second  resolution,  dealing 
with  freedom  of  information, 
follows  in  full: 

“One  of  the  surest  safeguards 
of  the  people’s  right  to  know  is 
specific  legislation  providing  by 
law  for  open  records  and  open 
meetings  of  our  governments 
and  their  agencies  and  subdi¬ 
visions,  and  providing  suitable 
penalties  for  violation  thereof. 

“Statutes  providing  for  open 
records  and  open  meetings  now 
are  a  part  of  the  laws  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  states,  but  not  in  the 
majority  of  states  or  the  fed¬ 
eral  government. 

“The  enactment  of  such  laws 
providing  for  open  records  and 
open  hearings  by  the  remaining 
states  where  such  laws  do  not 
now  exist  and  by  the  federal 
government  would  further  safe¬ 
guard  the  people’s  right  to 
know; 

“NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT 
RESOLVED,  that  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors’ 
Association  endorses  and  sup¬ 
ports  the  efforts  of  various  in¬ 
terested  individuals  and  groups 
in  the  several  states  to  have 
such  laws  enacted  in  their  states 
and  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

“BE  IT  FURTHER  RE¬ 
SOLVED,  that  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors’  Asso¬ 
ciation  endorses  and  supports 
the  efforts  of  various  groups 
and  individuals,  particularly 
Rep.  John  E.  Moss  of  California 
in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  Sen. 
Thomas  C.  Hennings  Jr.  of  Mis¬ 
souri  in  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate,  to  reduce  or  eliminate  many 
of  the  existing  barriers  to  the 
people’s  right  to  know,  by  sup¬ 
porting  legislation  of  this  type 
by  the  federal  government;  and 

Open  Records 

“BE  IT  FURTHER  RE¬ 
SOLVED,  that  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors’  Asso¬ 
ciation  urges  all  citizens  to  fos¬ 
ter  the  people’s  right  to  know 
by  supporting  legislation  at  all 
levels  of  government  which  will 
open  records  and  open  meetings 
to  the  public  and  to  the  press. 
The  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors’  Association  further 
urges  its  members  to: 

“1.  Fight  governmental  se¬ 
crecy  at  local,  state  and  na¬ 
tional  levels. 

“2.  Know  and  act  upon  their 
legal  rights  at  the  local  and 
state  level  with  regard  to  access 
to  governmental  rights  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  meetings. 

“3.  Keep  the  public  informed 
about  activities  affecting  the 
people’s  right  to  know. 


“4.  Stay  aiert  to  any  efforts 
by  government  to  increase  se¬ 
crecy  and  oppose  those  efforts 
promptly. 

“5.  Remember  always  to  de¬ 
scribe  closed  meetings  as  ‘closed 
to  the  public’  rather  than  the 
misleading  ‘closed  to  the  press.’  ” 

APME  Continuing 
Study^s  4  Aims 

The  coming  year’s  goals  for 
APME  Continuing  Study  were 
outlined  by  J.  Edward  Murray, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror- 
News,  general  chairman  of  the 
study.  He  listed  these  aims: 

“1.  The  first  goal,  as  always 
in  APME,  is  to  improve  our 
newspapers.  We  can  do  this  by 
working  to  improve  the  AP 
through  16  active  constructively 
critical  committees.  This  is  the 
main  job.  On  another  tack,  how¬ 
ever,  we  also  can  improve  our 
newspapers  by  making  better 
use  of  what  AP  provides. 

“2.  The  second  specific  goal 
should  challenge  several  Study 
committees  as  well  as  all  APME 
editors.  It  is  that  AP  and 
APME  together  combine  to  do 
the  magazine  thinking  as  soon 
as  the  magazine  editors  do  it. 
Then  newspapers  can  print  the 
result  first.  By  magazine  think¬ 
ing,  I  mean  the  creative  jour¬ 
nalism,  the  interpretives,  the 
imaginative  enterprise,  the 
striking  illustrations. 

“3.  Thirdly,  as  a  specific  goal, 
we  must  meet  television  enter¬ 
prise  and  flare  wherever  they 
cut  across  the  field  of  news.  We 
must  meet  TV  big  name  inter¬ 
views,  TV  exploitation  of  news 
personalities,  TV  encroach¬ 
ments  in  the  form  of  ‘Meet  the 
Press’  and  ‘Face  the  Nation.’ 
By  meet,  I  mean  match  and  out- 
think.  We  have  to  get  to  the 
same  bases  first  with  more  im¬ 
agination  and  more  reportorial 
know-how. 

“4.  The  final  goal  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  one:  More  responsible 
democracy.  Without  intending 
presumption,  I  am  thinking  of 
the  function  of  a  free  press  in 
the  scientific  race  with  Russia. 
If  the  great  issues  are  properly 
presented  by  the  press,  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  government  will  respond 
properly.  The  big  issues,  the 
great  stories,  have  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  new  dimension  of 
responsible  democracy,  the  new 
dimension  of  world  perspective.” 
*  *  * 

Foreign  News 
Displays  Shown 

Clients,  in  handling  foreign 
news,  can  make  as  much  im¬ 
provement  in  its  presentation  as 
the  AP  can  in  its  preparation. 

That  was  the  theme  of  a  re¬ 
port  for  the  Foreign  News 


Committee  by  Alfred  Friend!;, 
Washington  Post  and  Tima. 
Herald. 

“There  was  a  niggling  anj 
surely  unworthy  ouspicioB 
among  some  cynics  that  maybe 
— if  the  use  we  make  of  it  is 
any  standard  of  judgment- 
we  are  getting  a  better  budget 
of  world  copy  than  we  deserve," 
said  Mr.  Friendly. 

He  showed  a  number  of  news¬ 
paper  page  slides  to  demon¬ 
strate  visually  what  some  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country  are 
doing  in  display  and  promotion 
of  interest  in  foreign  news. 

“We  all  know  the  increasing 
importance  and  significance  of 
foreign  news,  to  our  present, 
our  future,  and  our  very  sur¬ 
vival,”  said  Mr.  Friendly.  “Most 
of  us  print  vastly  larger  amounts 
of  it  than  any  readership  sur¬ 
vey  would  tell  us  to.  If  we 
printed  what  most  of  our  read¬ 
ers  found  most  absorbing,  we 
would  publish  stories  of  the  rape 
of  a  Hollywood  starlet  instead 
of  the  rape  of  Syria.  We  run 
foreign  news  more  because  we 
as  editors  feel  our  readers  ought 
to  be  informed  of  it  than  because 
we  think  most  of  our  readers 
are  crying  for  it.” 

Consumer  Economics 
Subject  for  News 

The  Associated  Press  can  and 
should  supply  its  member  news¬ 
papers  with  more  short,  easy-to- 
read  stories  in  the  field  of  con¬ 
sumer  economics,  Gordon  Harms, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commerieal 
Appeal,  chairman  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  News  Study  Committee, 
told  the  APME. 

Mr.  Hanna  charged  newspa¬ 
pers  are  prone  to  let  news  deal¬ 
ing  with  how  the  average  citi¬ 
zen  earns  and  spends  his  money 
go  to  magazines  by  default. 

“To  a  large  degree,  the  Wofl 
Street  Journal  has  shown  ns 
the  way,”  said  Mr.  Hanna.  ‘T« 
recently  read  in  that  newspaper 
about  new  crayons  that  won’t 
mark  on  wallpaper,  about  new 
gimmicks  used  in  selling  homes, 
that  grirls  are  spending  less  at 
college  than  boys — ^but  actually 
cost  their  dads  moi«,  that 
there’s  a  boom  in  skim  milk  as 
more  folks  count  their  calories. 

Mr.  Hanna  added: 

“If  we  will  give  the  man¬ 
power  and  the  space — at  the 
expense,  if  necessary,  of  a  lot  of 
dull  routine — we  can  provide  our 
readers  with  interesting  news- 
not  only  of  fashions  and  au^ 
biles  —  but  of  appliances,  m- 
surance,  food,  credit,  local  busi¬ 
ness,  interest  rates,  the  cost  w 
education,  domestic  help — ^just 
about  an^hing  that  affects  the 
average  man’s  pocket  book  and 
the  housewife’s  budget.” 
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Stan  Thomson 


or  who  says  gasoline  is  expensive? 


Ihe  y  say  it  in  Britain,  where  a  skilled 
carpenter  gives  more  than  a  day’s  pay 
for  just  eight  gallons. 

“They  .say  it  in  Ireland,  where  only  one 
person  in  twenty  owns  an  automobile. 

“They  say  it  in  France,  where  the  price 
is  the  same  for  eight  gallons  of  gasoline 
or  a  pair  of  sIkk'S. 

“In  the  United  .States?  Everything  in¬ 
dicates  that  gasoline  should  be  almost  as 
e.xpcusive  here,  too. 


“For  instance.  Union  Oil’s  costs  of 
building  a  refinery  and  the  lalxjr  costs 
to  operate  it  have  tripled  since  1937. 
“W’e  pay  four  times  as  much  to  put  up 
a  service  station  today  as  before  the  war. 
“.\nd  fuel  taxes  you  pay  at  retail  have 
increased  5  cents  a  gallon  in  the  last  20 
years.  (In  that  same  time,  our  refinery 
price  has  gone  up  4!4  cents  a  gallon.) 

“In  spite  of  these  increases,  though, 
Americans  pay  less  for  their  gasoline 
than  anyone  else  in  the  world. 


WE  PAY  LESS  FOR  GASOLINE  THAN  ANYONE  ELSE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


“What’s  more,  two  gallons  of  uxlay’s 
gasoline  do  the  work  of  three  gallons 
of  the  old  product.”  «  «  « 


.As  manager  of  Union  Oil’s  refinery  in 
the  San  Francisco  area,  .Stan  Thomson 
has  a  natural  interest  in  the  price  of 


gasoline. 

.And,  he  points  out,  the  comparatively 
low  price  of  gasoline  in  this  country  is 
one  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  under  which  we  live. 

Our  com|x'titive  economy  gives  us 
such  go<xI  value  for  our  money  that  we 
enjoy  the  highest  standard  of  living  the 
world  has  ever  known — and  still  have 
money  left  for  savings. 

YOUR  COMMK.NTS  ARE  INVITED.  W’rite: 
The  Chairman  oj  the  Board,  Union  Oil  Co., 
Union  Oil  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles  17,  CaltJ. 


Union  Oil  Company  OF  aVLIFORNIA 
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That  or  Cottonpickin’ 
Pud— He’s  Right  Funny 


By  James  L.  Collings 


Reamer  Keller  is  back  with 
the  hillbillies  again. 

From  December,  1953,  to  Jan¬ 
uary,  1956,  the  artist  did  “Ken- 
nesaw,”  a  backwoods  strip,  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune  —  New 
York  News  Syndicate.  (He’s 
now  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  New  York  News  of  a  Sunday 
colored  comics  page.) 

His  return  to  the  land  of  log 
cabins,  lazybones  and  cornpone 
begins  after  Jan.  1,  when  Bell 
Syndicate  will  have  available  a 
new  four-column  product, 
“Cousin  Pud,”  which  at  first 
glance  reminds  you  of  “Snuffy 
Smith,”  “Li’l  Abner”  and  “The 
Mountain  Boys”  all  rolled  to¬ 
gether. 

But  however  you  looks  at  it, 
this  is  Mr.  Keller  at  his  hill- 
billyish  best.  One  of  the  Bell 
people  said  the  strip  was  the 
funniest  he’d  seen  in  some  time. 
The  characters  are  Pud,  a  young 
lovely  named  Joyful  (and  well 
named  she  is),  ol’  Bessie,  who 
is  shaped  like  a  bag  full  of 
stones,  and  Dagwiller,  a  buck¬ 
toothed  imp.  This  is  a  Joad 
family  saved  by  humor. 

It’s  claimed  by  Bell  that  more 
than  22,000  of  Mr.  Keller’s  car¬ 
toons  have  been  published,  which 
is  a  lot  of  publishing  but  pos¬ 
sible  when  you  consider  his  back¬ 
ground. 

In  1931  Judge  introduced  him 


to  the  public,  and  since  then 
the  artist  has  been  represented 
in  every  slick  worth  rating. 

After  graduation  from  high 
school.  Reamer  tried  various 
w'ays  to  earn  money  to  get  into 
college,  and,  once  there,  to  stay 
put.  He  mounted  locomotive 
boilers  for  a  year  so  he  could 
enter  the  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  to  study  architecture. 

Then,  once  in  class,  he  clerked 
in  a  bank,  worked  as  a  steeple¬ 
jack  repairing  bridge  cables  and 
labored  for  a  transit  line.  He 
switched  from  Cincinnati  to 
Ohio  State  University,  and  while 
continuing  as  an  architectural 
student  seiwed  as  an  artist  for 
the  Columbus  Citizen. 

His  next  move  was  to  the 
Columbus  Journal  doing  layouts. 
In  time  he  tired  of  this  and  quit 
for  another  railroad  job,  since 
this  kind  of  work  offered  the 
most  money.  When  he  got  rest¬ 
less,  he  went  to  the  Pacific 
coast  to  become  a  deckhand.  It 
was  one  way  to  get  free  trans¬ 
portation  east.  Upon  arrival  in 
New  York,  Reamer  joined  a 
trade  journal  as  staff  artist. 

He  was  the  artistic  works.  He 
drew  in  a  dozen  different  styles 
to  give  readers  the  impression 
the  journal  was  wealthy  in  art 
power.  The  depression  of  the  30s 
ended  the  deceit.  Reamer  again 
was  without  steady  income. 


Siiliia . . .  wra^e . . .  phlace 


Millions  of  fans  find  fun  giving  their  I.Q.’s  a 
workout... by  unscrambling  scrambled  letters, 
with  the  help  of  a  cartoon  clue... and  coming  / 
up  with  the  surprise  answer ...  I 


Jumble 

that  scrambled  word  game.. .  is  a  cerebral  exerciser,  potent 
verbal  vitamins  to  pep  up  the  brain  waves.  Pre-tested  in  the 
New  York  News  and  Chicago  Tribune,  this  seven-day, 
small-space  feature  caught  on... and  today  enjoys  proven 
popularity.  It  gives  readers  a  laugh  as  well  as  a  mental  lift! 
And  anyone  can  play  it— with  a  pencil,  perseverance,  and  a 
little  luck.  Builds  readership  and  following  among  both  sexes, 
in  every  age,  income,  and  social  bracket.  For  proofs  and 
prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

Chivaffn  Trihune"\etv  YorkJVeurs 

WmmM*  Buildin*f,  York 

^ynntcatc^  mnc^  Tribune  Totrer,  CMeuao 


2  New  Science 
Beats  Created, 
Editors  Named 


Reamer  Keller 


By  this  time,  he  admits,  he 
was  discouraged,  fed  up.  In  a 
last  grand  gesture  he  offered 
Judge  a  heavy  volume  of 
cartoons.  The  magazine  liked 
them,  and  Reamer  was  on  the 
way. 

Sample  gag  in  the  strip: 
Character:  “You  should  see  yer 
domycile.  Pud !  Bessie  has  taken’ 
up  inferior  decoratin’!”  Pud: 
“Yeh,  I  know.  She  says  our  dirt 
floors  is  old-fashioned  .  .  .  She’s 
puttin’  in  wall-to-wall  gravel!” 


Smith’s  Greetings 


A1  Smith  got  an  idea  a  month 
ago  that’s  going  to  make  the 
next  year  a  busy  one.  He’s  send¬ 
ing  “Mutt  and  Jeff”  autographed 
birthday  cards  to  those  readers 
requesting  them.  So  far  he’s  had 
7,000  requests.  He’s  had  to  hire 
three  girls  to  help  him. 


Tension  Series 


The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate  has  on  tap  a  six- 
{Continued  on  page  75) 


Reduce  Production  Costs — 
Corrected  TTS  tape 
for 

Features,  Christmas 


Expansion  of  science  news 
coverage  was  announced  this 
week  by  International  News 
Service. 

Kingsbury  Smith,  INS  vice- 
president  and  general  manager, 
created  two  new'  editorial  posts 
and  appointed: 

Darrell  Gai-wood,  military  af¬ 
fairs  expert  and  science  reporter 
in  the  INS  Washington  bureau, 
atomic  science  editor; 

Patricia  McCormack,  author¬ 
ity  on  health  and  medicine, 
medical  science  editor. 

Explaining  the  reason  for  this 
expansion  of  the  INS  news  re¬ 
port,  Mr.  Smith  said: 

“Science  is  becoming  a  major 
factor  in  our  life,  our  environ¬ 
ment  and  our  fate. 

“What  the  American  people 
know  about  science  in  the  mili¬ 
tary,  medical  and  productive 
fields  will  determine  the  future 
of  our  country,  and  perhaps  the 
destiny  of  the  world. 


Individual  Knowledge 


“Realizing  that  our  very  sur¬ 
vival  may  depend  upon  greater 
individual  knowledge  of  science. 
International  News  Service  feels 
that  men  and  women  everj’- 
where  will  want  to  know  more 
about  scientific  developments, 
and  how  they  are  likely  to  af¬ 
fect  them  and  their  children  and 
grandchildren. 

“Expansion  of  the  INS  news 
report  in  the  scientific  field  is 
designed  to  meet  this  great  and 
growing  public  interest.” 

Mr.  Garwood,  w'ho  joined  INS 
in  Des  Moines  in  1933,  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  coverage  of  news 
about  the  atom,  both  in  respect 
to  its  military  and  peaceful  uses 
and  potentialities.  He  will  also 
write  about  missiles,  rockets  and 
space  travel. 

Mrs.  McCormack,  formerly 
medical  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph,  w'ill  cover 
the  wide  field  of  health  and 
medicine,  with  emphasis  on  new 
discoveries  and  trends  affecting 
personal  and  family  life. 


Supplements  and  Stories  I  BristOW  Adams,  Dies 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Bristow  Adams,  professor  em- 
eritus  of  journalism  at  Cornell 
University,  died  Nov.  19  in  a 
nursing  home  here.  He  was  82 
years  of  age.  He  taught  joumal- 
ism  at  (!)omeIl  from  1914  until 
his  retirement  in  1945. 
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one  of  America's  best-known  cartoonists; 
a  30-year  success  in  leading  cartoon  showpieces 


SMALL-SPACE  FLEXIBILITY  —  Gives  you  the  reader  magnetism  of  Hoff  in  a  format 

that  will  build  readership  anywhere  in  your  paper— 
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LAUGH  IT  OFF 


If  we  ever  get  out  of  this. 

I  see  VOU.  TTnTan9» 


see  you,  Helen? 
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for  samples  and  terms,  write,  phone  or  wire  collect 

F.  J.  NIGHT,  General  Sales  Manager 
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Willy  Ley 
To  Write  on 
Space  Travel 

Chicago 

The  Sun-Times  is  “stepping 
off  into  space,”  journalistically 
speaking,  with  appointment  of 
Willy  Ley,  expert  in  the  field  of 
rocketry  and  missiles,  as  a 
special  staff  writer.  His  articles 
will  be  offei’ed  to  other  news¬ 
papers  via  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  Syndicate. 

Larry  Fanning,  assistant  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Sun-Times, 
said:  “Now  that  we  are  in  age 
of  space,  we  feel  it  is  important 
that  our  readers  understand  the 
technological  breakthrough  in 
terms  of  science,  politics  and  the 
military.  Our  purpose  is  simply 
to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor 
in  this  greatest  adventure  of  all 
— space  travel.” 

Mr.  Ley,  who  recently  did  a 
series  of  special  articles  for  the 
Sun-Times  on  the  significance 
of  the  Soviets’  satellites,  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  series  on  unidentified 
flying  objects. 

The  author-lecturer  who  has 
the  knack  of  explaining  scien¬ 
tific  developments  in  layman’s 
language,  took  an  active  part  in 
German  rocket  research  before 
Hitler  came  to  power.  Mr.  Ley  is 
a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  has  assisted 
in  the  U.  S.  rocket  and  missile 
program. 

• 

Atomic  Energy 
Section  in  Japan 

The  Asahi  publishing  concern 
in  Japan  has  just  published  an 
Atomic  Energy  Supplement,  in 
the  regular  edition  of  the  Asahi 
Evening  News,  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  official  opening  of 
the  Research  Institute  at  Tokai. 

The  supplement  of  24  pages 
was  printed  in  a  standard  news¬ 
paper  size.  Copies  are  available 
without  charge  by  writing  to: 
Universal  Publishers  Represen¬ 
tatives,  Inc.,  500  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

• 

Gold  Watch,  IS etc  Car 

Longview,  Tex. 

Ellie  Hopkins,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Longview  Daily  News  and 
Journal  and  other  Estes  publica¬ 
tion,  was  given  a  new  car  by  his 
publisher,  Carl  Estes,  after  Mr. 
Hopkins  received  a  gold  watch 
from  the  Baptist  General  Con¬ 
vention  of  Texas  for  “outstand¬ 
ing  Christian  service  in  the  field 
of  journalism.” 


WILLY  LEY,  who  becomes  a  spe¬ 
cial  writer  for  th'?  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  points  to  a  diagram  he 
drew.  The  Russian  wording  means 
"Companion  of  Earth." 


Heaviliii,  PR  Exec, 

Dies  ill  His  Sleep 

J.  Seegar  Heavilin,  widely 
known  public  relations  execu¬ 
tive,  died  in  his  sleep  this  week. 
He  was  52. 

An  account  executive  with 
Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy,  New 
York  public  relations  firm,  since 
July,  1956,  Mr.  Heavilin  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  with  Carl 
Byoir  and  Associates  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Gottlieb  and  Associates. 
He  had  been  active  in  the  phar¬ 
maceutical  industry  and  was 
identified  with  a  number  of  drug 
developments.  Earlier  he  was 
for  many  years  an  editor  of 
Paramount  newsreels  and  docu¬ 
mentary  films,  several  of  which 
won  awards. 

He  was  a  native  of  Marion, 
Ind.,  and  wrote  a  column  on  the 
Marion  Chronicle  before  coming 
to  New  York. 


On  Commission 

Washington 
Frank  Hewlett,  Washington 
newsman  who  covered  the  Cor- 
legidor-Bataan  campaigns  in 
World  W'ar  2,  has  been  ap- 
pointed  by  President  Eisenhower 
to  the  Memorial  Commission  ar¬ 
ranging  for  construction  of  a 
monument  in  that  embattled 
area  of  the  Philippines.  Mr. 
Hewlett  is  Washington  corres- 
))ondent  for  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  Salt  Lake  City  Trib¬ 
une,  and  the  Spokane  Spokes- 
niun-Review. 

• 

Davis  Memorial 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
F riends  of  the  late  Dowdal  H. 
Davis,  general  manager  of  the 
Kansas  City  Call  who  died  last 
June  21,  are  striving  to  raise 
$10,000  to  established  a  scholar¬ 
ship  in  his  memory  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas.  The  grant 
would  be  available  to  any  stu¬ 
dent  in  Greater  Kansas  City 
without  regard  to  race,  creed  or 
religion. 


Library  Given 
Lochner  Papers 


Madison,  Wis. 

Louis  P.  Lochner,  former  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  who  won  a  Pu¬ 
litzer  Prize  in  1939  for  his  re¬ 
porting  of  German  affairs,  has 
presented  a  collection  of  papers 
and  letters  to  the  Wisconsin 
State  Historical  Society. 

The  papers  will  be  added  to 
the  Mass  Communications  col¬ 
lection  that  already  holds  copies 
of  the  literary  output  and  per¬ 
sonal  letters  of  Hans  V.  Kalten- 
born,  another  well-known  for¬ 
mer  newsman,  who  was  bom  in 
Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Lochner  was  a  1909  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  School  of  Journalism. 

The  Lochner  collection  con¬ 
tains  letters  from  American  and 
European  leaders  and  carbon 
copies  and  original  drafts  of 
news  items  sent  from  the  Berlin 
AP  Bureau  to  New  York. 

Also  included  are  Mr.  Loch- 
ner’s  handwritten  notes  of  Nazi 
political  meetings  he  attended, 
many  of  them  written  on  the 
backs  of  envelopes,  as  well  as 
notes  of  interviews. 


Bill  Moore  Heads 
Back  to  Antarctica 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Bill  Moore  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  staff  is  going  back  to  Ant¬ 
arctica  to  cover  a  phase  of  the 
International  Geophysical  Year 
on  the  Filchner  ice  shelf,  one 
of  the  most  inaccessible  stations 
set  up  by  the  United  States. 

Early  this  year  Mr.  Moore 
accompanied  a  group  of  scien¬ 
tists  and  Seabees  to  McMurdo 
Sound.  This  time  he  is  going 
with  the  Navy  expedition  on  the 
cargo  vessel  U.  S.  S.  Wyandot 
for  a  four  months’  assignment. 
They  are  due  at  the  Ellsworth 
station  Jan.  10. 


O’Leary  Presifleiil 
Of  Ottawa  Journal 


Ottawa 

M.  Grattan  O’Leary,  68,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Ottawa  Journal  succeeding  E. 
Nonnan  Smith  who  died  Oct.  18. 

The  newspaper  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  1.  Norman  Smith, 
son  of  the  late  president  has 
been  elected  vicepresident. 

Mr.  O’Leary,  a  native  of 
Pearce,  Gaspe,  had  been  vice- 
president  since  1949  and  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  since  1930.  He  joined 
the  paper  in  1911. 

Norman  Smith,  48,  has  been 
associate  editor  since  1939. 


Gannett  Co. 


New 


Buys  Station 
In  California 


Mad 


Rochester,  N.Y 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  Inc.,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  signing  of  an  agret- 
ment  for  purchase  of 
Stockton,  Calif.,  television  s 
tion  by  the  Gannett  Co. 

The  station,  KOVR,  is  a 
316,000-watt  station  licensed 
operate  on  VHF  channel  13.  It 
serves  Sacramento  and  Modesto 
as  well  as  Stockton.  It  is  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  American  Broad 
casting  Co. 

The  Gannett  Co.  proposes  to 
acquire  the  capital  stock  of 
Television  Diablo,  Inc.,  otoi 
and  operator  of  KOVR  for  fl,- 
100,000,  with  Diablo  remaining 
committed  to  repay  its  out¬ 
standing  indebtedness,  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,000,000. 

Principal  stockholder  of  Tele¬ 
vision  Diablo,  Inc.,  is  H.  Leslie 
Hoffman  of  Los  Angeles,  presi 
dent  of  Hoffman  Electronics 
Corp.  The  concern  manufactures 
radio,  television  and  high  fidelity 
equipment. 

Mr.  Miller  said:  “Terry H.Lee, 
general  manager  of  KOVR,  has 
agreed  to  remain  with  the  com 
pany  until  July  1,  1958.” 

In  the  Gannett  Group  are  22 
iK'wspapers,  four  radio  stations 
and  three  television  stations,  all 
east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Representing  the  Gannett  Co. 
with  Ml’.  Miller  in  investigation 
and  negotiations,  extended  over 
several  weeks,  were  Cyril 
Williams,  treasurer;  Lynn  S 
Bitner,  general  manager;  andC- 
Glover  Delaney,  managing 
rector  of  Gannett  I’adio  and 
television  properties. 

Formal  request  for  approval 
of  the  transaction  will  be  made 
at  once  to  the  Federal  Communi 
cations  Commission. 


Report  on  Europe 

Washington 
John  R.  Cauley  of  the  Kam 
City  Star's  Washington  bureau 
staff  has  just  spent  eight  weeks 
visiting  the  news  centers  of  Eu 
rope  and  interviewing  key  fif 
ures  on  the  economic  and  polit 
cal  situation.  He  is  filing  a  series 
of  reports  to  the  Star. 


EDITOR  8C  PUB 


Gaiiiiett  Prices  Up 

Roche-steb,  N. 

Six  Gannett  newspapers 
New  York  State,  including  wf 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chroio- 
cle,  raised  their  prices  from 
to  7c  per  copy  Nov.  15. 
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News  Budget 
Made  Editor’s 
Special  Field 

Washington 
The  realiprnment  of  executive 
jobs  at  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  (E&P,  Nov.  16,  page  14) 
provides  an  associate  editor 
who  will  sei’ve  as  budget  officer 
of  the  News  Department. 

John  W.  Thompson  Jr.,  43, 
who  has  been  given  the  assign¬ 
ment  to  concentrate  on  financial 
problems  and  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  in  the  editorial  field,  joined 
the  Star’s  news  staff  in  1936. 
During  World  War  II  he  saw 
service  with  the  216th  Field 
Artillery  Battalion  of  the  35th 
Division.  Returning  to  The  Star 
after  the  war  he  was  named 
assistant  city  editor  in  1948.  In 
1S54  he  was  appointed  assistant 
managing  editor.  He  is  president 
of  The  Evening  Star  Broadcast- 
mg  Co. 

Into  the  position  of  business 
manager  went  John  Hoy  Kauff- 
mann,  32,  son  of  the  Star’s 
president,  Samuel  H.  Kauffman. 
He  had  trained  in  a  succession 
cf  business  side  jobs  since  com- 
iag  to  the  Star  in  1949. 

.Mr.  Kauffmann,  a  graduate  of 
Princeton,  joined  the  business 
staff  of  The  Star  in  1949.  He 
served  in  the  Army  Air  Forces, 
European  Theatre,  from  1943 
b  1945.  His  first  assignment  at 
the  Star  was  in  classified  adver- 
ttsing,  later  in  circulation  and 
advertising  production.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  business 
manager  in  1955  after  serving 
S3  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ger. 

On  the  news  side,  Newbold 
3oyes  Jr.,  39,  a  member  of  the 
-her  family  of  Star  company 
ttenaging  owners,  moved  in  as 
'Tecutive  editor.  His  job:  to  help 
•3se  the  administrative  burden 
tf  Editor  Benjamin  M.  McKel- 

newly  elected  president  of 
he  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Noyes,  son  of  the  late 
•ewbold  Noyes,  former  associ- 
^  editor  of  the  Star,  came  on 
ae  news  staff  in  1941,  following 
“8  graduation  from  Yale.  In 
orld  l\ar  II  he  was  a  volun- 
■^r  ambulance  driver  for  the 
•roerican  Field  Service  and 
correspondent  for  the 
"»r.  He  was  appointed  as- 
8tant  editor  in  1955  after  serv- 
h?  as  Sunday  editor  and  na- 
^onal  editor. 

William  Hill,  former  assist- 
t  managing  editor,  was  named 
eature  Editor  of  the  paper, 
•gned  to  supervise  all  feature 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Thompson  Kauffmann 


departments.  This  new  position 
was  established  on  the  Star  as 
parallel  and  equal  to  that  of 
the  Managing  Editor,  Herbert 
F.  Corn,  who  will  concentrate  on 
the  straight  news  field,  super¬ 
vising  the  news  room  proper 
and  sports  department.  John  H. 
Cline,  Associate  Editor  in 
charge  of  the  editorial  page, 
continues  in  that  capacity. 

Mr.  Hill,  a  graduate  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University,  came 
to  the  Star  in  1929  as  a  copy- 
reader.  He  subsequently  served 
as  make-up  editor,  city  editor 
and  news  editor.  He  was  named 
assistant  managing  editor  in 
19.54. 

• 

1  70  for  Guild 

Toronto 

Members  of  the  display-classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department  of 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  largest 
such  department  in  Canada, 
voted  on  Nov.  14  to  have  the 
Toronto  Newspaper  Guild  as 
their  bargaining  agent.  Of  the 
170  eligible  employees,  163  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  vote,  with  84 
voting  for  the  Toronto  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild,  the  local  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 
The  Toronto  local  already  rep¬ 
resents  850  other  employees  of 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star. 

• 

France  Honors  Reid 

The  medal  of  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  was  presented 
this  week  to  Ogden  Reid,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  Herve  Alp- 
hand,  French  Ambassador,  cited 
Mr.  Reid’s  “own  personality  and 
the  work  he  had  done  to  further 
understanding  between  France 
and  the  United  States.”  The 
European  Edition  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  is  a  French  corpora¬ 
tion. 
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Press  Chided 
For  Absence 
From  Gallery 

Ottawa 

L.  H.  Lewry,  a  former  news¬ 
paperman  and  now  Socialist 
member  for  Moose  Jaw-Lake 
Centre,  said  parliamentary  cor¬ 
respondents  don’t  spend  as  much 
time  as  they  should  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  press  gallery  listening  to 
speeches. 

Mr.  Lewry,  known  as  “scoop” 
by  most  reporters,  said  during 
debate  Nov.  15  that  he  had  read 
a  recent  news  story  saying  the 
commons  was  back  on  the 
Thursday-to-Tuesday  weekend. 

(The  Common  sits  Monday 
through  Friday.) 

“I  believe,”  he  said,  “that 
story  was  written  in  an  effort 
to  indicate  to  some  constituents 
.  .  .  that  these  eastern  members 
of  Parliament  are  not  spending 
their  time  in  the  House. 

“I  am  wondering  what  these 
same  reporters  would  report 
back  to  their  editors  if  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliment  revealed  that 
the  press  gallery  appears  to  be 
on  a  one-hour  question  period 
alert  on  many  occasions. 

“My  fellow  members  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  file  out  of  the 
press  gallery  like  homing 
pigeons  after  the  question  per¬ 
iod.  On  many  occasions  the  press 
gallery  fort  is  held  by  one  lone 
reporter  many  hours  of  the  day. 

“We  realize  they  have  work 
outside  this  chamber;  perhaps 
they  will  realize  that  we  also 
have  duties  to  which  we  must 
attend  outside  this  chamber.” 

• 

Photography  Shotc 
A  Snappy  Success 

Detroit 

The  second  annual  Detroit 
Photographic  Show,  a  four-day 
event  in  Masonic  Temple,  was  a 
smash  hit.  The  event,  sponsored 
by  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  at¬ 
tracted  more  than  25,000  cam¬ 
era  fans. 

It  was  estimated  that  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  pictures 
were  snapped  at  the  show,  all 
of  which  are  eligible  to  compete 
for  prizes  in  a  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Free  Press. 

• 

Progress  in  B.C. 

Nanaimo,  B.  C. 

The  Daily  Free  Press,  one  of 
24  newspapers  owned  by  the 
Thomson  Company,  Limited, 
published  a  54-page  Decade  of 
Progress  edition  Oct.  31. 


Joseph  W.  Grigg 

Grigg  Heads 
UP’s  Europe 
‘Fire  Brigade’ 

A  series  of  new  appointments 
in  the  European  Division  of  the 
United  Press  are  announced  by 
Thomas  R.  Curran,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  for  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Joseph  W.  Grigg,  for  several 
years  UP  manager  for  Germany, 
was  named  Chief  European  Cor¬ 
respondent.  A  veteran  of  more 
than  20  years  UP  experience,  he 
will  be  based  in  London  but  will 
operate  on  a  roving  basis  when¬ 
ever  major  news  stories  break 
elsewhere  in  the  division. 

Other  new  assignments: 

Larry  Collins  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  formerly  of  the  Rome  bu¬ 
reau,  to  be  roving  correspondent 
in  the  Middle  East.  He  has 
moved  on  to  the  Cairo  bureau 
but  will  eventually  operate  with 
Beirut  as  his  base. 

Peter  R.  Webb,  a  veteran  of 
the  Korean  and  Suez  wars  who 
was  most  recently  assigned  to 
the  London  bureau,  to  be  chief 
UP  correspondent  in  Bonn,  re¬ 
placing  Mr.  Grigg. 

Norman  Runnion  of  the  Paris 
staff  to  be  news  editor  of  the 
Paris  bureau. 

Herbert  Radzick,  for  the  past 
four  years  editor  of  the  German 
service,  to  the  London  bureau 
as  a  senior  editor  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  service. 

“With  these  assignments,” 
Mr.  Curran  said,  “we  are  aug¬ 
menting  both  the  stationary 
staff  in  key  news  centers  and 
the  corps  of  experienced  corre¬ 
spondents  who  can  act  on  a  ‘fire 
brigade’  basis  on  a  moment’s 
notice  when  extraordinary  news 
breaks  at  dny  point.” 


Maryland  U. 
Dedicates 
New  School 

Washington 

The  University  of  Maryland 
dedicated  its  new  journalism 
building  Nov.  23  with  William 
Dwdght,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  as  principal  speaker. 

The  building  is  a  three-story 
sti’ucture  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  $350,000,  adjacent  to  a  $3.2 
million  librai*y  which  is  nearing 
completion.  An  additional  $80,- 
000  will  be  spent  to  equip  the 
pressroom  to  handle  student 
publications,  now  printed  off- 
campus. 

The  journalism  department 
was  established  in  1948  as  a  one- 
classroom  operation.  A  major  in 
public  relations  was  added  in 
1951.  There  have  been  187  grad¬ 
uates  to  date,  40  of  them  last 
year.  Of  these,  27  percent  went 
into  journalism,  12  percent  into 
public  relations,  and  28  percent 
are  in  military  service. 

The  school  operates  within 
the  College  of  Business  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Administration,  with  Prof. 
Alfred  A.  Crowell  heading  the 
journalism  and  public  relations 
classes. 

Mr.  Dwight,  publisher  of  the 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram,  called  the  dedication 
“a  memorable  occasion  in  the 
fields  of  education  and  joumal- 
ism  in  the  United  States.” 

He  described  the  struggle 
newspapermen  have  had  in  gain¬ 
ing  full  access  to  government 
news  of  a  non-security  nature, 
and  cited  as  “a  conspicuous  ex¬ 
ample,”  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles’  restrictions  on  American 
newsmen  and  photographers  go¬ 
ing  to  Red  China. 

The  increasing  tendency  of 
Government  to  prohibit,  restrict 
or  regulate  advertising  was  an¬ 
other  topic  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Dwight’s  remarks.  “As  a  prin¬ 
ciple  rather  than  through  self¬ 
ishness,  the  daily  newspapers  of 
this  counti*y  deplore  this  entry 
of  Government  into  a  matter 
which  should  be  a  question  of 
self-regulation,”  he  said. 

Noting  the  wide  and  varied 
background  now  required  to  be 
a  newspapemian,  Mr.  Dwight 
concluded  “there  is  no  more  re¬ 
warding  career.  There  is  a  satis¬ 
faction  that  comes  from  the 
knowledge  that  a  new’spaper,  as 
perhaps  no  other  enterprise, 
serves  the  public  by  keeping 
citizens  informed.” 


Brophy  Gordon 


6  Reid  Fellows 
Chosen  for  ’58 

Six  newspapermen  who  will 
study  abroad  in  1958  under  $5,- 
000  fellowship  grants  were 
named  this  week  by  the  Reid 
Foundation.  Wilbur  S.  Forrest, 
chairman,  noted  this  is  the  10th 
group  of  awards  endowed  by 
the  late  Ogden  M.  Reid,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 

Those  chosen  and  their  fields 
of  study  are: 

Anthony  Blake  Brophy,  31, 
reporter,  Arizona  Republic, 
Phoenix;  social  and  economic 
situation  in  Spain. 

William  Gordon,  37,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Daily  World; 
general  study  of  Africa. 

Frederick  Eugene  John  Lees, 
29,  music  and  drama  critic, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times;  arts  in 
Europe. 

Philip  S.  Penas,  32,  Fargo  (N. 
Dak.)  Forum;  Northern  Euro¬ 
pean  education. 

Jules  Witcover,  30,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Journal; 
refugee  problem  in  Austria  and 
Yugoslavia. 

Frederick  Moery  Winship,  33, 
United  Press  staff;  India. 

• 

‘Scowl’  Statuettes 
On  Newspaper  Desks 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  Walter  H.  Annenberg, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  a  statu¬ 
ette  “The  Scout”  in  recognition 
of  the  newspaper’s  service  to 
scouting. 

“Desk  size”  statuettes  also 
were  presented  to  Otto  Prinz, 
manager  of  the  photographic 
department  of  the  Inquirer,  and 
to  John  St.  George  Joyce  and 
Frank  H.  Weir,  Reporters. 

• 

Evans  Buys  Weekly 

Gauber,  Okla. 

William  Evans  has  purchased 
the  Garber  Weekly  Free  Press. 
He  formerly  was  associated  with 
newspapers  at  Dewey,  Okla., 
and  Perkins,  Okla. 
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Aids  ‘Big  Lie’ 


A  radio  amateur  got  a  211- 
minute  beat  on  the  launching  of 
Russia’s  canine  carrying  satel¬ 
lite,  it  was  leamed  this  week. 

Information  telephoned  by 
George  Chaplenko  of  Pei4 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  to  the  New  York 
Times  was  received  with  “cus¬ 
tomary  skepticism,”  accordingto 
Harold  Faber,  day  national 
news  editor,  handling  the  story, 
but  when  the  wires  confimed  it 
the  amateur  was  thanked  and 
paid  for  his  scoop.  The  Time: 
also  carried  a  story  about  Mr. 
Chaplenko. 

Mr.  Chaplenko  has  a  high 
fidelity  radio  receiving  set  in 
his  home.  On  Nov.  2.  late  at 
night  he  turned  to  Moscow  on 
the  20  meter  band,  using  the 
short-wave  program  schedule  as 
published  in  Popular  Electronici 

Ukrainian-bom,  Mr.  Chaplen 
ko  understands  Russian.  When 


Saint  John,  N.  B 
P.  A.  G.  MacKay,  publisher  the  Soviet  commentator  inter- 
and  managing  editor  of  the  rupted  a  program  and  stated 
weekly  Ant Jsroni.s7i  (N.  S.)  Cas-  “stand  by  for  a  special  news hul 
ket,  said  here  the  ideal  news-  letin,”  he  switched  on  his  tape 
paper  serves,  reports,  interprets  recorder  and  took  down  the  news 
and  urges  the  truth.  broadcast  which  began:  “We 

In  an  address  Nov.  18  on  have  just  launched  the  second 
secular  newspapers  to  the  So-  Earth  satellite.” 
cial  Life  Conference  of  English-  The  re-write  man  on  the 
speaking  Roman  Catholics,  Mr.  Times  with  whom  Mr.  Chaplen 
MacKay  warned  against  poten-  ko  was  connected  when  he  tele- 
tial  dangers  to  newspapers  of  phoned  that  paper  thanked  him 
“The  Big  Lie,”  monopolies  and  and  took  his  telephone  number, 
business  pressure.  On  Nov.  5,  Mr.  Chaplenb 

“The  big  lie,  an  even  greater  also  furnished  the  Times  with 
danger  than  distortion  of  news  the  text  in  Russian  of  Nikita 
angles,  results  from  the  news-  Krushchev’s  speech  on  the  at- 
paper’s  tendency  to  guard  news  niversary  of  the  Russian  revolu 
columns  from  editorial  comment,  tion.  The  Times  used  about 
“Thus,  any  charlatan  or  7,000  words  of  the  speech,  oh- 
power-hungry  figure  in  the  pub-  tained  from  regular  sources, 
eye  can  have  his  specious  propa-  via  London,  but  paid  Mr.  Chap 
ganda  .  .  .  broadcast  as  a  news  lenko  for  his  efforts,  according 
story  without  contradiction — ex-  to  Emmanuel  Freedman,  foreign 
cept,  perhaps,  on  the  editorial  news  editor, 
page.”  Mr.  Chaplenko,  who  before 

But  the  “largest  potential  coming  to  this  country  was  the 
threat  to  a  good  press,”  Mr.  technical  editor  of  a  paper 
MacKay  said,  is  a  Canadian  Germany,  listens  to  short  wave 
trend  toward  coast-to-coast  almost  every  night, 
newspaper  chains  allied  with  , 

radio  and  television  stations, 

which  places  “too  much  power  at  A<1  Salesman  Jailed 
the  disposal  of  one  man  or  one  Fq|.  Embezzlement 
group.” 


Pueblo,  Colo. 
John  G.  Gill,  former  adver 
tising  salesman  for  the  Pueblo 


Police  Corps  Elects 

Boston  Star-Jourmal  and  Chieftain,  has 
Edward  A.  Costello  of  the  been  sentenced  to  seiwe  from 
Boston  Globe  vvas  elected  presi-  to  10  years  in  the  Colorado  State 
dent  of  the  Boston  Police  Re-  Penitentiary  for  embezzlement- 
porters’  Association  at  the  an-  He  was  convicted  of  embezzli^ 
nual  meeting  held  in  police  $964  from  accounts  he  handled 
headquarters.  for  the  new’spapers. 
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SDX  Defers  Decision 
On  PR  Membership 


By  Richard  H.  Bruniley 

Houston,  Tex. 
The  48th  annual  national  con- 
Tention  of  Si^rma  Delta  Chi, 
professional  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity,  adjourned  Saturday, 
Nov.  16,  with  a  final  decision  on 
the  membership  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  men  delayed  for  another 
year. 

The  approximately  400  dele¬ 
gates  from  professional  and  un¬ 
dergraduate  chapters  also  con¬ 
cerned  themselves  with  this 
year’s  theme  of  “Seek  Talent: 
Nurture  It”  and  the  problem  of 
too  much  secrecy  in  government. 

New  Cx>miiiittee 

The  delegates  met  in  the 
Shamrock-Hilton  Hotel  expect¬ 
ing  an  explosive  debate  over  the 
status  of  present  members  now 
engaged  in  public  relations  work 
and  whether  PR  men  should  be 
admitted  to  the  fraternity  in 
the  future. 

The  debate  became  somewhat 
heated  at  the  second-day  session 
with  a  confusion  of  questions 
and  points  of  order.  But  in  the 
end  the  convention  approved  a 
resolution  to  accept  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  eligibility 
with  stipulations  to  leave  un¬ 
changed  the  current  status  of 
all  professional  members  until 
the  1958  convention. 

The  resolution  proposed  that 
the  newly-elected  president  be 
instructed  to  name  a  committee 
to  prepare  a  report  on  the  mem¬ 
bership  eligibility  provisions  of 
the  constitution  with  alternate 
recommendations  for  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  fight  stems  from  a  report 
hy  the  Executive  Council  last 
April.  Opposition  to  the  policy 
expressed  then  brought  about  a 
report  to  the  Houston  assembly 
liy  Walter  Humphrey,  and 
chairman  ?f  the  committee  on 
membership  Eligibility. 

This  report  proposed  an 
amendment  to  say  that  public 
relations  men  who  come  within 
the  definition  of  “Public  In¬ 
formation”  be  considered  in  the 
field  of  journalism  and  that  all 
other  fields  of  public  relations 
^ould  not  be  considered  as  such, 
because  as  “serving  the  private 
and  specialized  interests  of  the 
employer  first,  rather  than 
serving  the  public  interest  di¬ 
rectly.” 

The  question  of  whether  old 
t>DX  members  novv  engaged  in 
public  relations  work  should  be 
•^uced  to  associate  member- 
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ships,  which  would  deny  them 
the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office, 
is  left  unsettled  until  next  year 
when  the  fraternity  will  convene 
in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Secrecy  Assailed 

President  Sol  Taishoff,  editor 
of  Broadcasting  magazine,  open¬ 
ed  the  convention  with  words 
of  optimism  about  the  condition 
of  the  fraternity.  He  urged 
everyone  to  consider  the  im¬ 
portance  of  recruiting  creative 
youth  to  the  profession  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

He  also  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  V.  M.  “Red” 
Newton  Jr.,  managing  editor  of 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 

“If  the  secrecy  in  federal 
government  that  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  develop  in  the  last 
25  years  is  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand  in  the  next  25, 
we  will  not  only  lose  freedom  of 
the  press  but  all  of  the  freedoms 
of  the  American  people  will  be 
irreparably  damaged,”  Mr.  New¬ 
ton  said  in  his  report. 

Everything  in  Washington  is 
handled  by  press  handouts  and 
releases,  he  said.  Reporters’  in¬ 
terviews  with  persons  who  take 
part  in  the  “secret”  meetings 
turn  up  all  kinds  of  conflicting 
reports,  he  said. 

“We  have  in  this  report  93 
documented  cases  of  outright 
infringement  of  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation,  he  said.  He  was  as¬ 
sured  that  these  cases  would 
“stand  up  under  fire.” 

Mr.  Newton  expressed  his 
belief  and  hope  that  this  fight 
w’ill  reach  a  climax  in  the  coming 
year. 

“We  have  a  committee  of 
prominent  editors  who  will  lay 
these  cases  before  President 
Eisenhower,”  he  said. 

(isivugnaro  PiliM'tcd 

Robert  Cavagnaro,  general  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Associated  Press 
in  San  Francisco,  is  the  new 
National  President  of  SDX. 

Vicepresidents  include  Burton 
Marvin,  University  of  Kansas, 
undergraduate  affairs;  James 
A.  Byron,  news  director  WBAP- 
AM-TV,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  pro¬ 
fessional  chapter  affairs;  and 
Edward  Lindsay,  editor  of  Lind¬ 
say  Newspapers,  Decatur,  Ill., 
expansion. 

Secretaries  are  E.  W.  Scripps, 
for  November  23,  1957 


Robert  Cavagnaro 

Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver, 
Colo.;  and  Buren  McCormack, 
vicepresident  and  treasurer. 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

New  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  are:  Robert  M. 
White  II,  editor  of  the  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger;  Mr.  Newton  of 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune; 
Walter  Burroughs,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Orange  Coast 
Newspapers,  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.; 
Robert  Root,  department  of 
journalism,  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity;  William  Ray,  NBC,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

The  Honorary  President  is 
Donald  Ferguson,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal. 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  pres¬ 
ident  of  United  Press;  Tom 
Powell  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Anamosa  (Iowa)  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  J.  Montgomery  Curtis, 


director  of  the  American  Press 
Institute,  were  nominated  as 
“Fellows”  of  the  fraternity. 

Hogate  Award 

The  Hogate  Professional 
Achievement  Award,  which 
judges  undergraduate  chapters 
on  the  percentage  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  who  go  into  journalism 
after  graduation,  went  to  the 
University  of  North  Dakota 
with  100%  of  their  members  in 
journalism. 

Second  place  went  to  Oregon 
State  with  92.31%  and  in  third 
was  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  with  91.49%. 

The  University  of  Nevada  won 
the  Beckman  Chapter  Effi¬ 
ciency  Award  with  a  total  of  90 
points  for  grades  in  five  areas 
— chapter  program,  finance  and 
records,  membership,  national 
relations  and  exhibit. 

The  Wells  Memorial  Key  for 
the  outstanding  SDX  man  for 
the  past  year’s  work  in  jour¬ 
nalism  went  to  “Red”  Newton. 

The  Professional  Chapter 
Award  went  to  Chicago  for 
being  the  most  efficient  profes¬ 
sional  chapter. 

Mark  Zenger  Trial  Site 

The  convention  approved  a 
resolution  to  mark  the  place  of 
the  John  Peter  Zenger  trial  as 
next  year’s  historic  site. 

Other  resolutions  deplored 
the  suppression  of  news  in  the 
federal  government;  lauded  the 
University  of  Missouri  on  the 
50th  anniversary  of  its  School 
of  Journalism;  provided  for 
establishment  of  a  Journalism 
Hall  of  Fame  in  1959  during  the 
fraternity’s  50th  anniversary. 
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$500,000  PRESS  BOX  will  be  built  above  the  State  University  ot  Iowa 
football  stadium  at  Iowa  City.  The  present  box,  built  36  years  ago,  is 
now  "rickety."  New  one  will  accommodate  .200  to  300  newsmen  and 
provide  for  TV  equipment. 
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Moss-APME 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

the  past  two  days,  Mr.  Snyder 
(Murray  Snyder,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  for  Informa¬ 
tion)  testified  that  the  Penta¬ 
gon’s  missile  information  poli¬ 
cies  are  cleared  with  the  opera¬ 
tions  coordinating  boai'd  at  the 
White  House. 

“I  think  I  should  report  to 
you  that  the  subcommittee  is 
beginning  to  document,  for  the 
first  time,  the  part  played  by  a 
highly  hush-hush  agency  with¬ 
in  the  White  House  which  ap¬ 
parently  is  calling  the  signals 
on  what  the  American  public 
will  be  told  in  the  life-and-death 
competition  with  Russia.” 

The  personal  representative 
of  the  President  on  the  board 
is  Robert  Cutler,  the  editors 
were  told.  Mr.  Moss  quoted  from 
a  Cutler  speech  dealing  with  in¬ 
formation  that  must  be  kept 
secret : 

“Some  examples  of  such 
material  are  information  con¬ 
cerning  new  weapons  projects; 
thermonuclear  test  results  and 
developments;  deficiencies, 
shortfalls  and  slippages  in  our 
national  defense  operations  and 
productions  .  .  .” 

Definition  for  Seereey 

“I  think,”  said  the  Congress¬ 
man,  “it  is  apparent  from  Mr. 
Cutler’s  definition  of  security 
information  that  it  covers  vir¬ 
tually  anything  a  Washington 
bureaucrat  would  like  to  keep 
secret,  including  ‘deficiencies, 
shortfalls,  and  slippages.’  ” 

The  Congressman  described 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Informa¬ 
tion  as  one  of  Mr.  Cutler’s  cre¬ 
ations — “set  up  to  try  to  censor 
information  which  was  not 
eligible  to  be  classified  under  the 
rules  set  down  by  President 
Eisenhower  for  restricting  in¬ 
formation  of  a  true  security 
nature.”  Congress  abolished  the 
agency  this  year  after  the 
Moss  committee  hearings  probed 
attempts  to  censor  nonclassified 
public  information. 

The  editors  were  told  Mr. 
Cutler  set  up  criteria  by  which, 
the  presidential  adviser  con¬ 
siders,  the  press  must  “justify” 
its  right  to  access  to  news 
which  Mr.  Cutler  deems  secret. 
Mr.  Moss  quoted  Mr.  Cutler  as 
predicting  that  those  of  the 
press  who  disagree  will  “run 
wailing  to  the  Constitution.” 

Pallem  of  Withholding 

The  congressmen  listed  sev¬ 
eral  advances  made  in  the  field 
of  science  and  charged  that  this 
country’s  progress  was  held 
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back  because  basic  material  was 
kept  from  dissemination  by 
being  locked  in  safes. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by 
William  Mickle,  Huntsville 
(Ala.)  Times,  Mr.  Moss  de- 
declared  there  is  widespread 
over-classification  of  informa¬ 
tion.  He  noted  a  tremendous 
improvement  in  this  respect  in 
the  Defense  Department  since 
Mr.  Snyder  took  over  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  public  information. 

Mr.  Moss  said  there  had  been 
no  conspiracy  to  withhold  news 
but  there  was  a  pattern  to  with¬ 
holding  it. 

Malcolm  B.  Johnson,  Talla- 
hasse  (Fla.)  Democrat,  asked 
Mr.  Moss  about  secrecy  imposed 
by  congressional  committees.  Mr. 
Moss  explained  that  his  commit¬ 
tee  was  empowered  to  investi¬ 
gate  secrecy  only  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  government 
and  in  independent  agencies.  He 
admitted  Congress  withholds  in¬ 
formation  on  junkets  by  con¬ 
gressmen  and  holds  executive 
committee  sessions  and  he  de¬ 
plored  those  practices. 

Mr.  Moss  said  the  Library  of 
Congress  received  a  Soviet 
scientific  magazine  with  infor¬ 
mation  about  sputnik  and  a 
picture  of  a  dog  in  it  two  months 
before  the  launching.  It  is  the 
job  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  translate  such  maga¬ 
zines,  he  said,  and  this  was  not 
done  for  a  long  time. 

Tanner  T.  Hunt,  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise,  inquired  of 
Alan  J.  Gould,  AP  executive 
editor,  why  the  AP  did  not  pick 
up  this  advance  information. 

“There  was  no  general  sec¬ 
recy  as  to  what  the  Russians 
were  doing  and  we  carried  some 
advance  speculation  about  it,” 
said  Mr.  Gould.  “We  should  do 
more  to  check  on  specialized 
sources  of  information.” 

• 

Huston  To  Work 
For  Attorney  General 

Luther  A.  Huston  will  retire 
from  service  in  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  New  York  Times 
Dec.  1  and  will  become  special¬ 
ist  in  the  Depai*tment  of  Justice, 
succeeding  G.  Fred  Mullen. 

Mr.  Huston,  69,  has  special¬ 
ized  in  Supreme  Court  coverage 
and  legal  articles  for  the  Times. 
He  attended  law  school  in  his 
youth  but  quit  to  become  a 
newsman. 


iVcir  Inlander 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation  has  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  the  Bad  Axe  (Mich.) 
Huron  Daily  Tribune. 


Reston  Sees 
PR  Aids  in 

Philadelphia 
James  Reston,  chief  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  told  the  10th  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America 
here  Nov.  18  that  he  “deplored” 
the  increasing  tendency  by  gov¬ 
ernment  employees  to  “become 
personal  press  agents”  for  their 
employers. 

Mr.  Reston  said  that  wdth  in¬ 
creased  governmental  activities, 
especially  in  the  New  Deal 
years,  PR  people  helped  re¬ 
porters  do  a  more  serious  job 
in  covering  their  beats,  but  the 
tendency  today  is  to  make  only 
that  information  available  which 
a  government  official  wants  to 
give  out. 

More  Serious  Job 

“Such  help,”  Mr.  Reston  said, 
“was  especially  helpful  to  news- 
papei’s  which  had  single  re¬ 
porters  in  Washington.  These 
PR  people  helped  them  do  a 
more  serious  job.  It  was  a  New 
Deal  development. 

“But  in  the  last  few  years  I 
have  seen  a  disturbing  tendency. 
PR  people  are  not  doing  their 
jobs  in  terms  of  serving  the  pub¬ 
lic  but  for  the  men  who  appoint 
them.” 

Mr.  Reston  said  this  “personal 
press  agentry”  was  operating 
widely  in  Washington. 

He  talked  of  the  tendency  by 
some  Washington  PR  people  to 
say  that  “the  secretary  does  not 
have  anything  to  put  out  today.” 

Mr.  Reston  did  not  mention 
any  government  official  by  name. 
He  indicated  that  he  was  using 
the  expression  in  a  symbolic 
way. 

“It  is  not  a  question  of  what 
a  government  official  wants  to 
put  out,”  Mr.  Reston  added, 
“but  what  the  people  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Reston  said  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  for  a  private 
corporation  to  conceal  some  of 
its  information,  but  “not  if  you 
are  talking  about  the  Pentagon.” 

The  Times’  veteran  then 
talked  about  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
porters  to  be  skeptical  and  ask 
sharp  questions  when  they  are 
covering  government  activities. 

Power  in  Skeplirism 

“Our  founding  fathers  fore¬ 
saw  that  the  greater  the  power 
of  government  the  greater  the 
need  for  skeptical  questioning 
by  the  press,”  he  said.  “This  is 
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Capital 
New  Role 

a  primary  and  daily  business  of 
a  good  reporter.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  to  be  watched.” 

Mr.  Reston  said  party  news¬ 
papers  are  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

Clifton  Daniel,  assistant  to 
the  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  said  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  good  reporter  to  overcome 
obstacles  in  gathering  news. 

“We  all  hear  a  lot  of  com¬ 
plaints  these  days,”  he  said, 
“about  official  restrictions  on  the 
news  and  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  news-gathering. 

News  Gels  Out 

“I  don’t  believe  they  are  im¬ 
portant.  To  the  extent  that  they 
exist,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  re¬ 
porter  to  overcome  them.  And 
good  reporters  always  do.  Let 
me  give  you  one  example. 

“Nowhere  is  censorship  and 
control  of  the  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  more  rigid  than  in  Mos¬ 
cow’,  where  I  spent  13  months  a 
couple  of  years  ago. 

“Yet,  sooner  or  later  every 
piece  of  information  that  the 
Russians  try  to  suppress  or  dis¬ 
tort  finds  its  way  accurately  into 
the  Western  press. 

“In  February  a  year  ago, 
Nikita  Khrushchev  made  his  fa¬ 
mous  speech  exposing  and  de¬ 
nouncing  Stalin.  It  was  a  shock¬ 
ing  revelation  to  the  Soviet 
people. 

“Yet,  the  speech  did  not  con¬ 
tain  a  single  important  fact  that 
had  not  long  been  known  to 
newspaper  readers  in  the  West. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  key 
documents  mentioned  by 
Khrushchev  w’as  Lenin’s  testa¬ 
ment.  That  document,  which 
warned  the  Communists  against 
Stalin,  had  never  been  published 
in  full  in  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
more  than  30  years  ago  a  text 
of  it  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

“Such  is  the  serx’ice  per¬ 
formed  for  the  public  by  con¬ 
scientious  newspapers  and  re¬ 
lentless  new’spapermen.  For  such 
service  there  is  no  substitute  m 
gimmicks  and  gags.” 

Mr.  Daniel  said  that  a  good 
newspaper  provides  more  infor¬ 
mation  than  you  can  get  in  any 
other  w’ay — “more  than  you  can 
get,  for  example,  in  a  whole  day 
of  TV  viewing.”  He  added: 

“It  would  take  the  average 
news  broadcaster  more  than  ten 
hours  to  read  an  entire  weekday 
edition  of  The  Times  on  the 
air. 

LISHER  for  November  23,  1957 
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Ex-Official  Says  Ike 
Put  Lid  on  Missiles 


T-i  Congressman  Fascell  wanted  to 

^0X70  I  K  know  whether  it  is  policy  to 

y  O  IIVO  withhold  information  from  the 

public  if  it  might  “embarrass” 
ly  ^  *  *  1  some  one.  Mr.  Snyder  replied  it 

was  not;  fui-thermore  that  he 
had  the  order  rescinded,  and  cen¬ 
sured  the  author  of  the  docu- 
the  “top  secret”  stamp.  He  said  ment. 


Washington  the  “top  secret  stamp.  He  said  ment. 

A  former  highly  placed  Penta-  4688  persons  held  such  author!-  In  the  course  of  the  two-day 
gon  official  has  told  the  Moss  zation  before  a  new  directive  hearing.  Congressman  Fascell 
Sub-Committee  on  Information  was  issued,  July  8,  and  now  asked:  “Have  any  Department 
that  President  Eisenhower  per-  their  number  has  been  cut  to  of  Defense  documents  been  ‘pur- 
sonally  imposed  a  paper  curtain  335.  Also,  he  said,  there  has  loined’ by  the  press?”  Mr.  Sny- 
on  news  about  missilery  and  been  substantial  downgrading  of  der  said  he  was  aware  of  no 
that  the  White  House  supervises  material  from  top  secret  to  plain  such  pilferage  since  he  has  been 
enforcement.  secret.  .Assistant  Secretary  of  Informa- 


enforcement. 

Trevor  Gardner,  who  resigned 


.Assistant  Secretary  of  Informa- 


Murray  Snyder,  Assistant  tion. 


as  .Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  The  Congressman  then  asked 
Air  Force  in  charge  of  research  .Affairs,  somewhat  testily  told  whether  Loyd  Wright,  chairman 
and  development,  said  the  w’ork  the  committee  that  a  notion  of  the  Commission  on  Govern- 
of  ai-mament  modemization  was  seems  to  exist  in  some  quarters  ment  Security,  had  consulted 
held  up  by  heavy-handed  use  of  that  gorv'ernment  officials  have  him  before  publicizing  a  report 
secrecy  classifications.  He  ven-  no  other  function  than  to  pre-  in  which  the  charge  of  “purloin- 
tured  that  there  might  have  vent  dissemination  of  news.  He  ing”  was  inferentially  made — 
been  a  speedup  in  missile  opera-  said  his  office  averages  1100  by  recommending  fines  and  im- 
tions  if  this  had  not  been  the  queries  from  the  press  each  prisonment  for  newsmen  who 
case.  week;  since  June  1,  his  office  re-  purloin  documents.  Mr.  Snyder 

ceived  49,404  written  and  78,925  said  Mr.  Wright  had  not  con- 
Krprimanded  oral  queries  from  Congressmen,  suited  him  but  had,  he  under- 

He  told  the  committee  he  had  Snyder,  fomer  newsman  stands,  talked  with  his  prede- 

been  reprimanded  by  President  “^fJ^tant  to  James  C.  Hag-  cessor. 

Eisenhower  and  accused  of  W^i^e  House  press  secre-  , 

hrparh  nf  spfiiritv  Tip  said  facilities  aren  t  ade- 


breach  of  security  because  he  lacuiues  aren  i  aae- 

delivered  a  speech  in  Dayton  in  to  permit  press  coverage  ‘Cl 

1956.  Although  the  speech  had  of  the  small  satellite  tests,  but  Paper  III  hlipplv 
been  okayed  by  every  clearance  that  the  press  will  be  iinited  to  , 

office  in  the  Pentagon  and  was  ^oe  the  major  satellite  launching  T)esi>ite  Strike 
read  verbatum  to  insure  adher-  Cape  Carneveral,  Fla.,  in  ^  I  ^ 
ence  to  the  text,  Mr.  Gardner  March.  ^  r.  San  Fra 


said,  the  President  sent  word  spite  of  Rep.  Dante  Fa.s- 

do»Ti  the  line  of  his  strong  dis-  expressed  disbelief, 

approval.  Snyder  insisted  no  orders 

“.Apparently  the  President  felt  gone  to  the  militarj 

that  no  information  should  be  ‘lopartments  to  withhold  diwus 


San  Francisco 
No  immediate  distress  signals 


Mr.  Snyder  insisted  no  orders 
had  gone  to  the  three  military 

departments  to  withhold  discus-  and  paper 

Sion  of  the  first  Sputnik  and  its 

TI,P  rnn.rrp«cn,an  Dnly  British  Columbia  mills 


Riven  to  the  public  on  guided  f  O"  ot  tne  nr^opucniK  ana  us  ^  ,  British  Columbia  mills 
missiles,”  said  the  man  who  'implications.  The  Con^essman  affected  (F  &  P  Nov  16 

headed  re.search  from  1953  to  Pomted  out  that  the  three  seiw-  S.  P,  .  o  .  , 

19.56.  hiif  m.!f  a  ices  i.ssued  the  orders  on  the  "V,-  .  ^  _ 


a6,  but  quit  his  job  in  a  sense  ,  airnnct  cimnifano  roweii  uiver  \.ompany,  wim 

of  fut  itv  same  day,  almost  simultane-  .  .  i  -i*!- 

1  luiiiny.  fv./.  ior.friia>rn  'ts  entire  productiou  facilities  in 

.Almost  every  time  any  men-  musly,  and  that  the  language  Canadian  Northwest  re- 

tion  of  missiles  was  made  in  the  almost  identical.  Mr.  Snyder  Canadian  .  o  tn  e.c, 

null  oi  missiles  was  mane  in  me  ported  the  completion  of  ar- 

Pr^SS  OI*  iTi  51  v’l *1  ^ ion  iniiT*—  SJllCl  XHC  tllTlCS  ^VhCTl  tnG  tiirCC  i.  x  i_  •  a.  . 

press  or  in  aviation  trade  jour-  _  .  ..  rangements  to  buv  in  Eastern 

nals  there  was  a  complaint  from  Cn'cfs  of  Staff  fail  to  think  and  ^  j  j  v  •  v  ;i  x 
the  White  House,”  Mr.  Gardner  «ct  alike  are  the  ^casions  that  «hj  rail  to  cus 

XL.  .o _  moVo  nowe*  that  tlioL- 6nil  rtiom.  tomcrs  snoiT  on  newsprint. 


Powell  Riv'er  Company,  with 


told  the  Congressmen. 


make  new’s;  that  they  find  them- 


-  - ,, . .  oil  The  strike  also  affects  the  two 

In  the  case  of  the  Dayton  harmoniou.  ly  all  Zellerbach  mills  operat- 


speech,  the  witness  said,  the  time. 
President  told  the  Secretary  of  „ 

Defense  who  told  the  Secretary  ‘  ^ 

of  the  .Air  Force,  who  told  Gard-  The  co 


Message  on  Missiles 


ing  in  Canada  and  four  other 
companies.  The  strike  began 
Nov.  14  when  the  pulp  and  paper 
workers  rejected  a  conciliation 


*  j*"  who  told  Gard-  The  committee  asked  for  Mr.  workers  rejected  a  conciliation 

ner.  And,  he  added,  it  wasn’t  the  Snyder’s  reaction  to  a  message  board’s  report  recommending  a 
only  time  the  AF  research  chief  sent  to  all  missile  installations  714  percent  pay  increase  and 
felt  the  hot  breath  of  the  White  admonishing  them  to  silence  on  certain  fringe  benefits.  The 
House  on  his  neck.  missiles  and  adverting  to  an  unions  are  demanding  a  12 14 

More  Declassifualion  ^  boost, 

trade  magazine.  The  telegram 

The  special  committee  heard  concluded:  “I  enjoin  you  to  per- 
a  report  of  progress  on  the  gen-  sonally  oversee  very  closely  the  (^|r  Apnoillteil 
Cal  subject  of  declassification  public  information  activities  in  ^  ‘  • 

when  Vice  .Admiral  John  M.  your  area  of  operations  and  to  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Hoskins  testified.  He  is  the  di-  in.sure  that  inadvertent,  al-  John  A.  Hall,  managing  edi- 
I’wtor  of  the  Defense  Depart-  though  perhaps  well-intended  re-  tor  of  the  Jamcsfoicre  Po.st-JoMr- 
nent’s  new  Office  of  Declassifi-  leases  or  statements,  are  not  nal,  has  announced  the  promo- 
cation  Policy.  Admiral  Hoskins  made  which  may  prove  embar-  tion  of  Charles  H.  Pokrandt  as 
said  there  has  been  a  reduction  rassing  at  all  levels  of  com-  city  editor  and  Bertil  Gustavson 
fanging  from  92  to  50  percent  mand.”  It  was  signed  “Harold  as  assistant.  Mr.  Pokrandt  was 
in  the  number  of  Pentagon  per-  M.  Helfman,  Deputy  Director,  formerly  city  hall  reporter.  Mr. 
sonnel  authorized  to  originate  Office  of  Information  Services.”  Gustavson  had  the  school  beats. 
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Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
John  A.  Hall,  managing  edi- 


Hills  Views 
‘MR’  as  Real 
Aid  to  Editor 

New  Orleans 

In  an  effort  to  find  out  what 
readers  really  think  and  feel 
about  their  newspapers,  some 
editors  are  turning  to  motivation 
research,  Lee  Hills  told  the 
APME  convention  here  Nov.  21. 

Mr.  Hills,  executive  e-iitor  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Prexs 
and  Miami  (Fla.)  HeraH,  cited 
results  obtained  by  those  two 
Knight  newspapers  through  edi¬ 
torial  research.  He  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  the  final  analysis 
newspapers  rise  or  fall  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  caliber  of  people  who 
produce  them, 

“We  are  going  to  have  more 
research  on  the  editorial  side  of 
newspapers  than  ever  before,” 
he  declared.  “I  don’t  know  just 
what  direction  this  will  take  or 
how  far  we’ll  get  into  motiva¬ 
tion  research  —  but  one  sure 
thing  is  that  we’re  going  to  be 
looking  for  every  tool  and 
method  we  can  find  to  create 
better  newspapers. 

(>(»od  Editors 

“I  think  we  can  agree  that 
you  can’t  put  all  the  research 
in  the  world  through  a  Univac 
and  come  up  with  a  sure-fire 
formula  for  editing  a  great 
newspaper.  Only  good  editors, 
with  savvy  and  judgment,  in¬ 
telligence  and  dedication,  can  do 
that.  The  qualities  needed  don’t 
come  out  of  any  machine. 

“But  we  can  find  some  guide- 
posts.  We  can  use  research  to 
test  various  techniques.  We  can 
get  better  insights  into  our- 
selve.s,  our  newspapers,  our 
readers.” 

Defining  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  readership  studies  and 
motivation  research,  he  said: 

“You  make  a  readership  study 
when  you  want  to  know  how 
thoroughly  your  paper  is  read. 
But  when  you  want  to  know 
what  your  readers  really  think 
of  your  newspaper,  how  they 
really  feel  about  it,  motivation 
research  will  get  the  best  an¬ 
swers. 

“It  tries  to  understand  peo¬ 
ple  —  which  is  what  every  edi¬ 
tor  worth  his  salt  is  trj'ing  to 
do  every  day.” 

• 

R  infill  antler's  Aide 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Leonard  E.  Gilbert,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bridgeport  Post,  will 
be  assistant  ringmaster  for  1958 
Barnum  Festival  here. 


Baltimore  Tax 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

space  in,  on,  upon  or  attached 
to  any  vehicle  or  airborne  de¬ 
vice,  by  any  person  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  operations  are  in  the  City 
of  Baltimore,  which  space  is 
used  for  or  in  connection  with 
advertising  or  advertising  pur¬ 
poses;  and 

“4.  Each  and  every  sale  of 
time  on  or  in  connection  with 
any  intra-state  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision  broadcast  originating  in 
the  City  of  Baltimore  and  di¬ 
rected  to  persons  in  the  State 
of  Maryland  or  any  part  there¬ 
of,  which  time  is  used  for  or  in 
connection  with  advertising  or 
advertising  purposes.” 

‘.4dvertising*  Deflned 

The  tax  is  to  be  collected  by 
the  person  who  makes  any  sale 
of  space  or  time  and  every  pur¬ 
chaser  of  space  or  time  must  file 
a  return  to  the  City  Treasurer 
each  month  if  he  does  not  pay 
the  levy  to  the  vendor, 

“Advertising”  is  defined  as 
any  form  of  publication,  display, 
radio,  or  television  broadcast, 
intended  to  aid  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  in  the  sale,  rental,  pro¬ 
motion,  securing  or  obtaining  of 
any  property,  product,  com¬ 
modity,  service,  political  pur¬ 
pose,  entertainment  or  employ¬ 
ment  of  any  kind  or  character 
whatsoever. 

“Gross  sales  price”  means  the 
aggregate  value  in  money 
charged  or  paid  for  space  or 
time  sold  or  purchased. 

Receipts  Tax 

The  two  percent  (2%)  gross 
receipts  tax,  without  any  deduc¬ 
tions  or  credits  of  any  kind,  is 
made  applicable  on: 

“1.  The  sale  of  space  in  any 
newspaper,  magazine,  periodical, 
program,  directory,  or  any  other 
printed  matter  published  in  the 
City  of  Baltimore,  which  space 


is  used  for  or  in  connection  with 
advertising  or  advertising  pur¬ 
poses; 

“2.  The  sale  of  space  in,  on  or 
upon  any  billboard  or  structure 
located  in  the  City  of  Baltimore, 
which  space  is  used  for  or  in 
connection  with  advertising; 

“3.  The  sale  of  space  in,  on, 
upon  or  attached  to  any  vehicle 
or  airborne  device  which  is  prin¬ 
cipally  operated  in  the  City  of 
Baltimoi*e,  which  space  is  used 
for  or  in  connection  with  adver¬ 
tising  or  advertising  purposes; 
and 

“4.  The  sale  of  time  on  or  in 
connection  with  any  intrastate 
radio  or  television  broadcast 
originating  in  the  City  of  Balti¬ 
more  and  directed  to  persons  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  which 
time  is  used  for  or  in  connection 
with  advertising  or  advertising 
pui-poses.” 

• 

Arthur  Sulzberger 
On  Way  to  U.S. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
is  expected  back  in  New  York 
early  next  week.  He  suffered  a 
mild  stroke  in  Rangoon,  Burma, 
Nov.  5,  interrupting  a  round- 
the-world  trip  with  Mrs.  Sulz¬ 
berger. 

Mr.  Sulzberger’s  condition  is 
much  improved  and  he  is  using 
a  crutch.  He  left  Rangoon  for 
Manila  on  Nov.  17  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Sulzberger  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  Times 
foreign  correspondent  and  edi¬ 
torial  page  columnist.  He  is  due 
in  Honolulu  Nov.  21  and  on  the 
West  Coast  Saturday. 


Walter  Panko  Jr. 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Walter  Panko  Jr.,  34,  business 
writer  of  the  World-Herald,  died 
suddenly  Nov.  14  while  taking 
a  w’alk  with  his  dog.  He  came 
here  in  1950  from  the  Scotts- 
bluff  Star-Herald. 


ITU’S  Progs 
Pick  Brown 
For  Top  Spot 

The  Progrressive  Party  has 
chosen  Elmer  Brown  of  New 
York  as  its  candidate  for  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  in  the  election 
next  May. 

The  Independents  have  desig¬ 
nated  Howard  C.  Murray  of 
Richmond. 

These  nominations  were  fore¬ 
cast  at  the  time  of  the  Union’s 
convention  in  New  York  last 
August  (E&P,  Aug.  24,  Page 
9),  after  Woodruff  Randolph 
announced  he  would  not  stand 
for  re-election. 

Under  union  bylaws,  the 
ticket  w’ill  not  be  official  until 
they  are  published  in  the  No¬ 
vember  Typographical  Journal. 

Big  Six 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  New  York’s  “Big  Six” 
who  became  an  International 
vice  president  in  the  early  part 
of  Mr.  Randolph’s  presidency. 
He  has  been  publisher  of  the 
ITU-financed  weeklies  in  Miami 
and  lately  has  been  understudy¬ 
ing  Mr.  Randolph. 

There  had  been  some  doubt 
that  Mr.  Randolph  would  stick 
by  his  decision  to  retire.  His 
announced  withdrawal  was  gen¬ 
erally  credited  with  adoption  of 
the  special  defense  assessment 
proposal  last  month  by  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  380  votes. 

On  the  Progressive  ticket 
with  Mr.  Brown  will  be:  John 
Pilch,  Chicago,  for  first  vice 
president,  in  place  of  Charles 
M.  Lyon;  Aloz  Bevis,  of  Canada, 
second  vice  president;  in  place 
of  Harold  Clark,  Joseph  Bailey, 
Oakland,  third  vice  president, 
and  Don  Hurd,  Oakland,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Running  with  Mr.  Muiray,  a 
Richmond  newspaper  printer, 
are  George  H.  Bowling,  Los  An¬ 
geles;  Glen  H.  Hays,  Detroit; 
and  John  L.  Wilkin,  New  York, 
for  vice  presidents;  and  Francis 
E.  Doherty,  Providence,  for 
secretary-treasurer. 

• 

Prize  for  CD  Pic 

Miss  Joan  Kingsford,  Meri¬ 
den  (Conn.)  Record  photogra¬ 
pher,  won  first  honors  in  the  na¬ 
tionwide  photo  contest  sponsored 
by  the  National  Association  of 
Public  Information  Officers  for 
Civil  Defense. 

Miss  Kingsford’s  winning  en¬ 
try  showed  CD  auxiliary  fire¬ 
men  in  action. 
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Ann  Merryweathor 

Briton  Cheers 
For  Kalamazoo 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Assigned  by  the  Mancheittr 
Guardian  to  visit  Kalamaaio 
and  to  find  out  for  its  readers 
why  the  Michigan  city  had  been 
selected  by  the  U.  S.  Infomin- 
tion  Service  to  represent  a 
“Window  on  America,”  Miss 
Ann  Merryweather,  British 
journalist,  returned  to  England 
last  week-end  deeply  impressed 
with  the  “way  of  life”  as  she 
found  it  here. 

Cummunily  Life 

During  her  10-day  survey  of 
the  community  life  of  a  mid¬ 
west  city.  Miss  Merry'weather 
was  the  guest  of  the  Kalamazoo 
Gazette,  which  is  collaborating 
with  the  U.  S.  Information 
Agency  in  the  presentation  of 
an  extensive  “Life  in  America" 
exhibit  which  opens  in  Man¬ 
chester  on  Nov.  25  and  will  tour 
Britain’s  chief  cities. 

In  closing  the  last  of  a  series 
of  articles  Miss  Merryweather 
wrote  for  the  Gazette,  she  sum¬ 
med  up  her  impressions  of  the 
community  and  signed  off  with: 

“So  thank  you,  Kalamazoo,  for 
showing  me  that  life  is  really 
good  here.”  To  help  cover  the 
exhibition  as  it  moves  through 
the  British  cities,  the  Gazette 
has  assigned  one  of  its  feature 
writers,  Dan  Ryan,  to  go  to 
Britain. 

• 

Vice  Probe  Jury 
Questions  Newsmen 

Galveston,  Tex. 

Three  Galveston  newsmen 
were  summoned  befoi'e  the 
grand  jury  here  last  week  after 
writing  stories  of  a  revival  of 
vice  activities. 

Those  called  were  Jim  Kenop. 
Houston  Chronicle  bureau  chief 
and  KGBC  new’seaster;  Cecil 
Tuck,  KGBC  news  director; 
and  Tom  Lewis,  KILE  news  di¬ 
rector  and  Houston  Post  corre¬ 
spondent. 
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Wedia  Plans 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

ket-by-market,  every  week  of 
the  year. 

“Just  as  we  scheduled  more 
frequency  in  TV  during  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  we 
*(^d  use  most  of  our  full-page 
space  in  the  opening  quarter. 
WeVe  got  to  jump  into  the  field, 
hard  and  fast,  if  we’re  going  to 
get  our  share.  It’s  our  heavy 

artillery - ” 

‘Immediacy’ 

Mr.  McEvoy:  “The  benefits  of 
newspapers  for  announcement 
purposes  are  obvious.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  color  reproduction 
are  impressive.  Nevertheless  our 
requirements  for  the  most  adroit 
brand  impage  building  suggest 
•iat  we  should  not  use  ROP 
tolor  for  this  purpose;  instead 
newspapers  provide  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  ‘immediacy’  and  ‘local¬ 
ness’  which  are  basic  in  our  pro¬ 
posed  campaign. 

“Our  long  range  objectives 
call  for  important  use  of  color  in 
the  Sunday  newspaper  maga¬ 
zines;  here  we  will  have  excel¬ 
lent  reproduction  and  low  ‘cost- 
per-M’.  For  the  first  introduc¬ 
tory  year  we  do  not,  however, 
recommend  this  medium  which 
-for  our  purpose — is  in  a  gray 
wne,  lacking  the  local  quality  of 
the  dailies  and  on  the  other 
band  the  broad  national  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  national  maga¬ 
zines. 

“There  is  a  great  temptation 
to  use  the  Sunday  comics  com¬ 
bination  of  mass  audience — low 
tost  color — assured  visibility — 
zssociation  with  well-known 
tharacters  .  .  .  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  isolation  afforded  by  Sun¬ 
day  morning.  For  our  first  year, 
nevertheless,  the  brand  image 
rhich  we  shall  establish  is  not 
adaptable  to  the  comic  treat¬ 
ment.” 

‘Less  Efficient’ 

Mr.  Ule:  “Sunday  supple¬ 
ments — while  less  efficient  than 
IT— have  a  lower  unit  cost  than 
lio  magazines — and  can  provide 
‘he  necessary  ‘color  plus’  for  re- 
mforcing  package  identification, 
^ey  meet  all  media  require- 
ments  and  are  significantly  ef- 
Ktive  in  providing  concentra- 
^on  of  coverage  in  metropolitan 
^’‘eas,  although  thev  do  it  at  a 
higher  cost  than  TV. 
“Newspaper’s  (the  dailies) 
high  unit  cost  make  the  medium 
ui  inefficient  selection  for  year- 
wund  advertising.  Since  they 
iieet  all  other  media  require- 
ments  and  have  the  additional 
f'us  of  ‘news’  value,  daily  news¬ 
papers  should  be  used  for  intro¬ 
ductory  impact  and  to  provide 
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some  of  the  flexibility  needed 
for  introduction.” 

Speaking  for  the  review  board 
following  presentation  of  the 
three  media  plans,  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son  called  the  workshop  a  “vivid 
demonstration”  of  the  fact  that 
media  planners  “are  not  just 
slide-rule  artists.” 

He  said  that  one  of  the  factors 
favoring  Mr.  Boulware’s  plan 
was  his  concentration  in  only 
three  media,  “even  though  this 
meant  the  sacrifice  of  the  highly 
desirable  impact  of  ROP  news¬ 
paper  space — the  ‘news’  medium 
— for  the  introduction  of  a  new 
brand.  Mr.  Boulware  provided 
the  same  broad  coverage  that 
daily  newspapers  give  by  his 
use  of  Sunday  supplements,  and 
at  the  same  time,  was  able  to 
maintain  continuity  throughout 
the  year.” 

Mr.  Robertson  noted  the 
greater  concentration  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Boulware’s  and 
Mr.  Ule’s  plans.  The  former 
allocated  92%  of  his  budget  to 
two  media  and  Mr.  Ule  allocated 
86%  to  the  same  two  mediums. 

“I  am  sure,”  Mr.  Robertson 
said,  “the  'TV  and  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  representatives  would 
give  a  strong  vote  to  these  two 
plans.  .  .  .” 

‘Shook  Trealmenis’ 

The  review  board  commended 
Mr.  McEvoy  for  the  imaginative 
way  he  employed  “shock  treat¬ 
ments”  for  maximum  impact 
wnth  a  smaller  amount  of  money. 

“Certainly,”  Mr.  Robertson 
said,  “during  his  concentrations, 
his  heavy  artillery  would  be  felt 
and  it  w’ould  be  difficult  for  any 
smoker  to  fail  to  hear  about  his 
brand.  However,  I  believe  that 
most  of  you  would  agree  that  in 
this  battle,  sustained  fire-power 
is  vital.” 

The  review  board  did  not  give 
an  all-out  vote  to  any  plan. 

• 

A  Good  Question: 

What^s  Your  Answer? 

London,  Ont. 

What  single  point  about  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper  is 
most  likely  to  stick  in  the  mind 
of  a  school-child  after  he  has 
toured  a  newspaper  plant? 

Letters  of  thanks  written  by 
a  group  of  sixth  graders  after 
they  visited  the  London  Free 
Press  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
thing  uppermost  in  their  minds. 
Of  the  14  letters  chosen  by  the 
class  as  most  Interesting,  and 
forwarded  to  Free  Press  public 
relations  director,  A.  D.  Cartier, 
nine  asked  Mr.  Cartier  to  settle 
an  argument  which  had  arisen 
following  the  visit: 

How  many  copies  of  the  news¬ 
paper  are  printed  each  second? 

>r  November  23,  1957 


Mills  Claim 
11-Pica  Cols 
Boost  Costs 

How  adoption  by  newspapers 
of  narrower  (11-pica)  columns 
and  smaller  page  sizes  was  “in¬ 
creasing  costs  and  adding  to  op¬ 
erating  problems  of  many  news¬ 
print  mills”  was  described  this 
week  in  Newsprint  Facts,  a  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Newsprint  In¬ 
formation  Committee. 

The  committee  is  made  up  of 
a  group  of  Canadian  newsprint 
producers,  formed  by  Hill  and 
Knowlton  public  relations  agen¬ 
cy  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
problems  of  the  industry. 

I.arge  Producers 

While  larger  producers  are 
“in  a  somewhat  better  position,” 
smaller  mills  “without  a  number 
of  machines  of  varying  widths 
are  at  a  particular  disadvantage 
when  it  comes  to  avoiding  trim 
loss  resulting  from  changed  roll 
specifications,”  the  committee 
stated.  The  article  explains: 

“A  machine  producing  a  sheet 
248  inches  wide  would  have  a 
totally-salable  sheet-division  of 
four  rolls  of  62-inch  width.  A 
change  to  60-inch  rolls  by  a  cus¬ 
tomer  would  mean  that  the  sheet 
would  have  to  be  divided  into 
four  rolls  of  that  width  plus 
an  eight-inch  strip  constituting 
trim  loss,  usually  unsalable. 

“Each  inch  of  trim  loss  on  a 
newsprint  machine  running  at 
1,500  feet  per  minute  will  mount 
up  to  1,750  pounds  in  24  hours. 
Eight  inches  of  daily  trim  there¬ 
fore  represent  approximately 
seven  tons  of  newsprint  per  day 
which  would  bznng  almost  $5,000 
a  week  to  the  mill  if  it  were  of 
usable  width.  Instead,  however, 
labor  and  machine  time  go  into 
producing  this  trim  which  must 
be  fed  back  into  the  beginning 
of  the  papermaking  process  to 
be  made  over.” 

• 

Journalism  Grants 
Available  in  Inland 

Chicago 

For  the  second  year.  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  mem¬ 
bers  are  being  asked  to  nominate 
pupils  in  high  schools  and  junior 
colleges  for  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Scholarships  at  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University. 

The  scholarships  are  provided 
from  a  grant  made  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  by  trustees  of  the  trust 
establish^  in  memory  of  the 
late  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 


He’s  Right 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


part  series  on  tension  (Ameri¬ 
ca’s  hidden  sickness.”)  titled 
“Learn  to  Relax,”  by  Dr.  Jose¬ 
phine  L.  Rathbone,  an  instructor 
at  Columbia  University  in  New 
York.  The  series  is  illustrated. 

Baker  Honored 

Gretta  Baker  has  received  the 
1957  Russell  L.  Cecil  award  “for 
the  year’s  most  valuable  science 
writing  on  rheumatic  diseases 
in  the  newspaper  field”  from  the 
Arthritis  and  Rheumatism 
Foundation.  Miss  Baker  re¬ 
ceived  the  award  for  her  series 
of  articles  “I  Feel  It  in  My 
Bones,”  which  she  wrote  for 
United  Features  Syndicate. 

Fastidious  Trary 

The  Chicago  Tribune — New 
York  News  Syndicate  reports: 
“Law  enforcement  officials  in  50 
cities  have  applauded  a  ‘dress 
right’  movement  started  by 
Chester  Gould  in  the  ‘Dick 
Tracy’  strip.  Gould  has  depicted 
teenage  groups  as  shedding 
tight-fitting  trousers,  sweat 
shirts  and  motorcycle  boots,  and 
donning  sports  coats,  smart 
slacks  and  ties.” 

• 

F.  J.  Sullens  Dies 
Of  Cancer  at  80 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Frederick  J.  Sullens,  a  dean 
of  the  old  school  of  personal 
journalism  and  foe  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  demagogues,  died  of  can¬ 
cer  Nov.  20.  He  was  80  years 
of  age. 

“Major”  Sullens  wrote  both 
humorously  and  acidly  in  the 
Jackson  Daily  News,  of  which 
he  was  editor  for  many  years. 
His  front  page  column,  “Low 
Down  on  the  Higher  Ups,”  shot 
many  barbs  at  his  favorite  tar¬ 
gets  and  at  times  led  to  threats 
of  shooting  and  horsewhipping. 

Early  Reporter 

Originally,  he  was  a  reporter 
for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch.  He  came  here  to  work 
for  the  Clarion-Ledger.  He  quit 
in  1905  because  the  publisher 
toned  down  one  of  his  drama 
criticisms.  Within  hours  he  was 
city  editor  of  the  News  and 
through  the  years  he  acquired 
an  interest  in  it.  When  the  News 
was  sold  in  1954  to  the  Heder- 
man  family,  the  agreement  pro¬ 
vided  that  Mr.  Sullens  remain 
as  editor  with  full  and  uncondi¬ 
tional  control  of  the  editorial 
policy. 
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City  editor  Named  Heads  UP  Croup 

Richmond,  Calif.  Boston 

Jack  Allard,  formerly  city  Joseph  Messier  of  the  Brock- 

editor,  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Bve-  E  n  t  e  r  v  r  i  s  e-Times  was 

ning  Standard,  headquarters  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  *  ®  Z  ^ 

newspaper  of  the  Harte-Hanks  president  of  the  United 

group,  has  been  named  city  edi-  Newspaper  Editors  of 

tor  of  the  Richmond  Independ-  Massachusetts  at  the  second  an- 
ent.  Russell  F.  Whiting,  veteran  nual  meeting  here  Nov.  15.  He 
Independent  city  editor,  has  been  succeeds  Philip  S.  Weld  of  the 
named  editor  of  the  editorial  Gloucester  Times  and  Newbury- 
psge.  port  News. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPURs 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Composing  Room 


Promotions.  Prizes,  Etc. 


REU)  V  BELT  drive  fer  UaoQ,^ 
lntertyi>e  wi*ii  new  clutch  Ma 
S12&.  Make  a  drive  to  go  aban 
a  drive  to  hang  below.  Reid 
zine  Racka  31  atoch  sizes  or  miliz 
to  suit  your  needs.  Like  to  htw  m 
order.  Arch  Reid,  WILLIAH  EE 
CX).,  2271  Clybourn,  Chicago  It,  H 


WANTED — entries  for  news,  picture, 
editorial,  public  service  competitions. 
Consult  Journalism  Awards  Directory. 
$2.  P.  O.  Box  434.  Eye.  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Newspaper  Representatives 

REPRESENTATION : 

Capital  Area.  Advertising,  News.  Box 
22.  Albany  1,  N.  Y. _ 

Newspaper  Representatives 
Wanted 


NEW  HALL 
MAT  ROLLER 


Amply  heavy  enough  for  the  sa; 
daily  and  all-around  purposes, 
with  5  H.P.  motor  r“  ’  — 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS’  REP¬ 
RESENTATIVE  wanted  —  Well  estab¬ 
lished  publishers’  representative  com¬ 
pany  to  represent  fast  growing  and 
highly  respected  southern  weekly  trade 
publication  in  the  New  York  and 
New  England  areas.  Representative 
familiar  with,  and  now  calling  on 
chemical  and  other  fields  relat^  to 
textiles  desirable.  Box  4716,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Syndicates-Features 
AR’TICLES.  stories!  FEA’TUKBS  oii 
any  subject  created  for  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Also  publicity  re¬ 
leases  and  stories  for  agencies.  RAY 
LAJOIE,  87  William  St.,  Worcester  9. 


_  _  _  and  many  oib 

features. 

We  also  make  Form  Tables,  B’lntf 
Makeup  Tobies,  pumps,  chippins  r  .. 
etc. 

Also  many  other  useful  rebuilt  artiea 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Co. 

Stamford,  Conn. 


•MtBifit  fram  oti^  Vciffit  Nev^^p^ciper  AiMKiHitc# 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


WE  RE  THE  LARCEST  distributor  i( 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks  in  the  Iforll 
— there  must  be  a  reason— 184.!«  u 
$97.50  each.  FOB  Elkin.  None  biCe 
at  any  price.  Write  for  deseriptiv* 
circular.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Comitsny,  P.O. 
Drawer  560,  Elkin,  North  Caroliu. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

OUR  RECORD  OK 


iALE.S  AND  PURCHASE  negotiations 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
■service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Massachusetts. 


■fHkTHE  "Golden  Rule"  is  our  yi 
stick.  Stypes,  Rountree  &  Co.. 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


Press  Engineers 


Complete  Plants 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 
_ BArclay  7-9775 _ 


-  -  .  successful  sales 

speaks  for  itself.  We  invite  your  in¬ 
vestigation.  We  solicit  your  innuiries 
on  our  exclusive  listings  of  California 
and  Arizona  newspaper  proitertics.  Gab- 
bert  &  Hancock,  Associates,  3709  Ar- 
lington  Ave.,  Riverside,  California. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joeeph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevaid,  Los  Angeles  66, 
Oalif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-5238. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
in  proven  fields.  Herman  Koch,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Ibtablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

_ and  sold  without  publicity.  _ 

Alb  IN  EFFECTING^  CONSOLIDA¬ 
TIONS.  Varied  plans  to  meet  individ¬ 
ual  situations.  NEWSPAPER  SERV¬ 
ICE  COMPANY.  601  Georgia  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


THE  DIAL  AGia^CY 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
66  Adelaide,  Detroit,  Mich.  WO  3-3926. 


MECHANICAL  MERGER 
IN  KNOXVILLE.  TENNESSEE 

WE  ARE  offering  for  sale  thii  bi 
Newspaper  plant  equipment  loeaUd « 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NibVSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  140  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coe.st 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
t46  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PAUL  F.  BIRD 


PREiSS  ERECTOR,  moving,  rebuilding 
Flatbed  semi-cylindrical  tubular. 

7  Oak  Court.  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
.AND  GOSS  PLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVED-ERECTHD 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


ALL  with  AC  Motors.  B|ectrie  PM. 
Margach  Feeders.  Some  with  BlowM 
Saws  and  Quadders. 

APPROXIM.A’TELY  61  Fonts  Mats 

2 — ELROD  Stripcasters,  E  and  F 
2— MONOTTIPE  MM  and  T  4  B 
Casters 

ROUSE  Band  Saw 
4  AD  Makeup  Cabinets 

3000  lb.  GAS  Remelt  Pot  with  Marjii* 
Watercooled  Molds. 

STEREOTYPE 

1 — NOLAN  Stereotype  Saw 
1— WESEL  Radial  Arm  Rontar 
33— STEEL  Stereo  Chases— 1  DooW 
29— CTEEL  Makeup  ’Turtlea-l  Do«» 
1— SCOTT  Full  Page  Mat  Holler 
1 — ALICO  Evenray 
1 — STAHl  Master  Former 
I— KEMP  Gas  7  Ton  Metal  Pot 


Publications  For  Sale 


WEEKLIES-DAILIES 
WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  weeklies  and 
DAILIES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WHOLE  UNITED  STATES. 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy  a 
newspaper  why  not  use  our 
personalized  service? 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIA’TES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Lob  Angeles  28,  Cal. 


M.4r.HINERY  and  SliPPLlE.S 


Composing  Room 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rates  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
ardcr)  4  times  @  50c  per  line  each 
Insertion;  3  times  @  55c;  2  ®  60c; 
1  S  65c.  Add  20t  for  Box  Service. 
JOt  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  enployment  application  forms 
by  sendini  self-addressed  6c  stamped 
envelope  to  EAP  Classified  Dept. 

AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  9Sc  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  m  $1.00;  2  times  @  $1.05; 
1  •  Sl.lt.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Wodnesdey,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  fer  box  information.)  Box 
koMen’  identities  held  in  strict  con- 
Idence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  t 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


NEW  JERSEY  weekly  bargain,  $15,- 
000  required. 

SOU’TH  CAROLINA  Exclusive  coun¬ 
ty  seat  weekly — cash  needed  $16,000. 

VIRGINIA  weekly  partnership,  rare 
opportunity  for  advertising  man, 
$20,000  cash  needed  Publishers  Serv¬ 
ice,  P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C. 


MODEL  32  two-in-one  72  and  90  chan¬ 
nel  Linotype  Machine,  Serial  No.  53778. 
Six  pocket  mold  disk,  quadder,  electric 
pot,  feeder,  Mohr  measure  control, 
Emerson  A.C.  Motor,  about  thirty  ex¬ 
tra  72  channel  splits  and  type.  Maga¬ 
zine  racks  and  mat  cabinet  also  goes. 
Contact : 


1— WOOD  Pony  Autoplat*.  VsesM 
1 — STAHl  Master  Router 

PRESS  ROOM 

1—  SCOTT  Double  Sextuple  PrM 

23  9/16"  „  j,, 

6-^TEEL  Cylinder.  Roller  BeenM 
Units.  .  „  _  ft*. 

2—  DOUBLE  Folders  with  C-H  U* 
veyors. 

2— AC  DRIVES.  Compensator*  ” 
Color. 

.11  attractively  priced  for  immediah 


ONLY  $2,500  DOWN  BUYS  WEEKLY 
in  Nebraska,  grossing  $6,500  and  net¬ 
ting  $100  week.  Total  price  only  $4,- 
.">00.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton, 
Ks. 


h  PAG) 
"friiauli 
.Mb  cut 
««0  lb. 
tiil  cut: 
«l«ctric  1 
■1?  mot 


MR.  B.  DELANDER 

WEBB  PUBLLSHING  COMPANY 

55  EAST  TENTH 

ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOT.A 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY,  owner  desires  to 
retire.  Price:  $18,500,  $8,500  down, 
balance  at  $200.(10  per  month. 

CONTACTT:  Paul  H.  Chapman  Com¬ 
pany,  84  Peachtree,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
YOUR  OWN  BOSS— Ohio  weekly-job 
shop.  $16,000  gross.  $4,000  down,  easy 
terms.  One  man  can  operate,  need 
not  be  printer.  Box  4730,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Publications  Wanted 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO..  INC. 
700  SOUTH  FOUR’TH  STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINNESOTA 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


MODEL  5  Linotype,  Serial  No.  60514, 
with  ’PIS  operating  unit  and  adapter 
keyboard. 

MODEL  5  Linotyiie,  Serial  No.  14560. 
has  late  style  distributor,  universal 
ejector,  outside  galley  and  A.C.  Motor. 

MODEL  8  Linotype,  Serial  No.  31506, 
with  fan-type  magazine  change,  outside 
galley  and  A.C.  Motor. 


MR.  PUBLISPER:  ’Thinking  of  selling 
or  retiring?  At  35,  I  have  had  13 
years  experience  as  editor  of  large 
weekly  and  absentee  publisher  of 
smaller  one.  I  am  now  seeking  a  large 
weekly  or  small  daily  of  my  own  in 
a  growing,  culturally-stimulating  com¬ 
munity  in  Chart  areas  3,  4,  or  12. 
Have  capital  for  substantial  down  pay¬ 
ment  or  will  wo-k  with  option  to  buy. 
Bank,  other  references  at  appropriate 
time.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box  4619, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 


DISPLAY  RATES 


UiiH  Timt  Times  Times  Times  Times 
564  $510  $430  $405  $370  $330 

282  290  240  228  210  190 

141  165  140  128  123  110 

70  105  95  84  72  66 

35  62  54  48  45  40 


Netesprint 

Mimeograph  P*^ 


MODEL  B  Intertype.  Serial  No.  3447, 
with  gas  or  electric  pot  and  A.C. 
Motor. 


NEWSPRINT  . . .  . 

sizes.  Behrens  Pulp  and  Paper 
B.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Pbooe  BRyont  9-3052 


Press  Room 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO..  INC. 
700  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET 
MINNE.APOLIS  15.  MINNESOTA 
FEderal  5-1115 


YOUNG  WiaiKLY  ■with  tremendous 
potential  and  its  own  plant  seeks  ad¬ 
man  with  $5,000  to  take  active  interest. 
Box  4614.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  21 
50  ,  60,  76,  100.  150  H.P.  A.C.  Geo 
Oxford.  Box  903.  Boise.  Idsb 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  23, 


mfHlNERY  and  SUPPLIES  ! 

Pre«s  Room _ | 

■available  immediately  I 

and  Priced  for  Quick  j 

LIQUIDATION 

8 page  DUKEX  FLATBED 

K/4fi  AB.  Located  California 

il6  PS  DUPLEX  TLTbULAR 

^  ud  ^4  PS-  FoW«r — Stereo — AC 

20  pg  Duplex  Tubular 

t  to  1  Model,  AC  Drive,  Complete 
Sano,  Loeatel,  Illinois. 

jl6/32  pg  Goss  Straightline 

Siifit  width.  Complete  Stereo 

24/48  pg  Goss  Straightline 

Sulo  width,  23  9/lG',  ^  and  ^ 
Fddn,  AO  Drive,  Complete  Stereo 
LieaUd  Plorida. 


3  UNIT  SCOTT 

iltk  2  extra  COLOR  Couples.  Floor 

fd  Prtoo— 23  9/l«— AC 

iMition:  Portsmoutn,  Virgrinia. 


34  and  5  Unit  Hoe  Presses 

Former  Boston  Poet 

t  UNIT  SCOTT 

tlti-Type— 22%*  cut-off.  Leads  for 
SPOT  COLOR.  3-Arm  Reels  A  Ten- 
MU.  Complete  Stereo. 
iMtion;  Detroit,  Michigan. 


6or7UNIT  GOSS  22%" 

iiCH  TYPE  units  —  White  Metal 
Baringi,  Cline  3  Arm  Reels  and  Ten- 
wi.  Trackage  and  Turntable. 
iMation:  Detroit. 


FOR  PRESSES  OF  EVERY  SIZE 
C-SCRIPTION  AND  PRICE  .  .  . 
CONTACT: 

8EN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
ME.  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 
Oxford  7-4590 

ITOJEX  16-PAGE  Tubular  Press  2/1 
®dol  AC  motor  drive,  color  fountain, 
roller  A  stereotype  machinery. 
Jmo  Griffiths  Co.  Inc.,  4,15  Lexington 
An..  New  York  17,  N.Y. _ 


9)SS  OOMiT 
{j»DEL  A  DUPLEX 

*  page  Folding  machine  for  Stand- 
trt  2  to  I  Duplex  Tubular  to  be 
■•d  in  tandem  arrangement. 


MACHINERY  and  SIIPPUE.<R 

Prexit  Room 


DUPLEX  STANDARD 

TUBULARS  i 

16-PAGE.  2  to  1  model.  No.  226,  22%*  j 
cut-off,  30  H.P.  GE  drive,  1  imrtable  | 
ink  fountain,  metal  pot  and  pump, 
casting  box.  plate  finisher,  chipping 
block,  curved  router,  electric  paper  roll 
hoist  and  rewinder. 


24-PAGE.  2  to  1  model.  No.  2.64,  22%* 
cut-off.  60  H.P.  GE  drive,  balloon  for¬ 
mer.  2  portable  ink  fountains,  metal 
pot  and  _  pump,  vacuum  casting  box. 
plate  finisher,  chipping  block,  curved  1 
router,  electric  paper  roll  hoist  and  1 
rewinder. 

AVAILABIj;  early  19.68.  Will  dis¬ 
mantle,  truck  with  our  own  equipmemt 
and  erect  in  your  plant.  Service  Na¬ 
tion  Wide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
11164  Saticoy  St. 

Sun  Valley.  Talif. 

POplar  6-0610 


24  PG  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

6  UNITS,  all  reversible,  and  2  Double 
Color  Decks.  Balloon  Former.  AC 
Drive.  Complete  Stereo.  Available 
Summer  1958. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

END  FED.  22%*  Cut-off.  A.C.  Steel 
Cylinders  Roller  RearinpT*-ST>ray  Foun¬ 
tains.  Location:  Perth  Amtoys  N.  J. 


REN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

12  Goss  double 
width  units 

3  double  folders — 
23-9/16"  cutoff 

Substructure — Cline 
Automatic  Reels 

Angle  Bars  over  each  unit 
Four  125  hp.  DC  drives 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 

1  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


UPECO.  INC. 

60  VsUeybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


j"*  Page  or  48  tabloid,  3-deck  Hoe. 
wrnauled  and  in  top  condition,  22% 
electric  hoist,  16  chases. 
“W  lb.  automatic  gas  pot  and  timer, 
|“l  cutter,  shaver,  chipping  block, 
met  former.  All  safeties,  inch- 
V  motor,  speed  21,000  hour.  Now 
excellent  job  for  16.000  circu- 
remi-weekly  but  being  replaced 
™  new  pre's.  Available  July  1968. 
'"’'’'’I  easy  but  buyer  can  take  his 
e-.  AMut  $25,000.  Granite  City. 
jinms,  Press-Recorri 

100“H^  aine  electric  mo- 
•  drives  Manufactured  1947.  AC  220 
^  60  cycles.  Control  panels 

Oriffiths  Co.  Inc.,  416 
New  York  17. 

TEN-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
three  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 


■  Cutoff,  Arch  type,  hijrh 

low  construction.  Substructure 

•  *^^<1  tensions.  Will  split  to 

D  wycr’s  n«^s.  No  removal  ex- 
I  ‘  Available  now  or  will  store. 

•  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  I 

SUPPLY  CO. 

\  Knn.^as  City.  Mo. 


or 

THE  G099  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

BAG  I  W.  3  I  si  Street 
Chicago  50,  Illinois 


4  OR  6  UNITS  OF  BEAimFULLY 
MAINTAINED  GOSS.  NEW  IN  1924. 
*20.000  SPENT  ON  IT  LAST  .6 
YEARS. 

PRINTS  four  color 
TJSEK  62*  pnper  roll 
PAPER  is  end  fed 
njT-OFF  23  9/16 
PRESS  has  all  NEW  BEARINGS 
PRE.SS  runs  at  34.000  an  hour 
THREE  folders  (one  used  as  spare) 
ALL  electrical  control  equipment 
TWO  7.6  HP  Motors 
PRESS  has  automatic  tension  con¬ 
trol 

SPARE  roller  liners  and  many 
other  spare  parts 
FOUR  portable  ink  fountains 
REVERSIBLE  unit  cylinder 

ERIE.  PENNSYLVANIA.  TIMES 

MAKE  US  AN  OFFER 

CONTACT  MR.  CLARENCE  MOSER 


7piTOR  sc  PUBLISHER  for  November  23,  1957 


MACHI.NERY  and  SUPPLIE.S 

Press  Room 


AN  OUTSTANDING  BUY  ON  A 
4  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

_  AND 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
VANCOUVER  Herald  has  ceased 
publication — Building  sold— Must  re¬ 
move  press  soon — All  equipment  has 
been  carefully  maintained. 

•  PRESS  Serial  No.  1068 

•  COMPLETE  with  rubber  less  than 
year  old 

•  23  9/16*  CUT  off.  Speed  27,000 

•  ONE  DECK  completely  reversible 

•  ONE  DECK  Reversible  on  front 
cylinder 

•  2  COLOUR  fountains 

•  75  H.P.  -  220  Volt  Motor  A.C. 

•  STA-HI  Plate  Router 

•  CHIPPING  Block 

•  4  TON  Electric  Pot 

•  HEAVY  duty  Pony  with  vacuum 
back 

•  PREISS  on  low  substructure 

•  APPROXIMATELY  42  feet  long— 
15  feet  high 

THIS  press  can  be  easily  removed 
from  its  first  floor  location  in  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.  Buy  direct  from  owners. 
Priced  for  early  sale. 
fXJNTACT: 

T.  WATSON, 

THOMSON  NEWSPAPERS, 

44  KING  STREirr  WEST, 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO. _ 

Stereotype 


IJkKE  ERIE  DIRECTOMAT 
W(X)D  Pony  Autoplates— 21  %-23  9/16 
STAHI  Master  Routers — 23  9/16 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


DURAL  ALUMINUM  CHASES— 48 
Used  8-col.  chases,  good  as  new;  $40 
each,  subject  to  prior  sale.  Jack  Moore, 
660  Eastland  Road,  Berea,  Ohio ; 

Phone  BE  4-5846. _ 

HEAVY  DUTY  Duplex  mat  roller  6 
hp  A  0  Motor  silent  worm  drive. 
Will  take  light  roller  in  trade.  Na¬ 
tional  Printing  Blquipment  Co.,  Ridge- 
woodj>Iew_Jer8e2^__^^_^^_^^^__ 

_ W'anted  to  Buy _ 

NEWSPAPH3R  PREISSBS 
COMPLETTE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  BQUIPMEaJT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y,  17  OXford  7-4690 
LUDLOWS,  Linos,  Intertypes,  mats. 
MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc. 

633  Plymouth  Court.  (Chicago  6,  111. 
WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Goes 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
availab.'e.  Northern  Machine  works, 

323  N,  4th  St,,  Phila.  6,  Pa. _ 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway.  New  JYork _ 7,  N.  Y. 

OUTTED^TAL  MODEL  No.  2  C*G 
or  ATF  saw  trimmer,  Ludlow  Super 
Surfacer.  Elrod  molds.  Monotype  MM 
mats.  Lto  W.  Hausman,  107  So.  33  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. _ 

GOSS  or  duplex  flatbed.  Ludlows,  Linoe. 
Plants.  Tompkins  Equipment  Co.,  712 
S.  Clark,  Chicago  6.  HI. 


_ HELP  WANTED 

Administratire 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Chart  Area  6  Dnily  needs  man  who 
can  direct  news  staff  of  25.  Must  have 
desk  experience  and  administrative 
ability.  Opportunity  to  become  editor 
!  and  help  build  outstanding  quality 
newspaper  in  rapidly  growing  area. 

I  Write  complete  resume  in  confidence. 

I  Box  4715,  Mitor  & _ Publisher. _ 

j  YOUNG  BUSINESS  manager  nee<ie<l 
to  round  out  top  flight  executive  team 
I  of  Chart  Area  _4.  daily  fifty-one  hun- 
'  dred  thousand  circulation  bracket.  Ap- 
I  plicant  should  be  under  35  and  have 
'  detailed  accounting  and  administrative 
;  experience.  General  knowledge  of  cir- 
■  culation  and  mechanical  departments 
!  operation  will  be  desirable.  Send  a 
complete  resume  to  Box  4708.  Editor 
and  Publisher.  All  replies  acknowl- 
eriged. 


_ HELP  WA^TED _ 

_ Circulation _ _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT  assist¬ 
ant  to  have  charge  of  office  imd  promo¬ 
tion  procedures.  6  day  evening,  (3iart 
Area  2.  Box  4528,  Editor  *  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR:  Young 
man  with  ability  to  promote  district 
managers  on  the  fastest  growing  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  east.  Excellent  chance  to 
move  up  fast.  Full  details  on  back¬ 
ground  please.  Don  C.  Hayman,  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager,  Levittown  Times 
and  Bristol  Courier,  Bristol,  Pennsyl- 
vania. _ ;  _ 

FUTURE  BRIGHT  for  circulation  man 
in  3-weekly  organization.  Salary,  com¬ 
mission.  bonus  on  all  renewals  after 
6  months  on  job.  Car  allowance.  Chart 
Area  2.  Reply  in  confidence.  Box  4701, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 

_ Dis$day  Advertising 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
on  weekly  paper,  66,000  circulation. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Sales  ability  ut¬ 
most  importance;  copy,  layout  aecond- 
ary.  Addre-.s  all  replies  or  apply  in 
person  to  James  Garrison,  Detroit 
Bnilding  Tradesman,  29M  East  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER- 
SALESMAN  wanted  for  large  mom- 
ing/evening  combination  daily  in  50,000 
city.  Must  know  selling,  layout,  ability 
to  co-ordinate  work  in  the  department 
and  lead  others.  Chart  Area  II.  Per¬ 
manent.  EJxcellent  opportunity.  Write 
fully  qualificati'in,  age,  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  4519,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER'S  S<m 
Francisco  area  weeklies — Fast-moving 
operation  Details.  Box  4603,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 


RETAIL  AD\'ERTISINO  SALES:  One 
of  midwest’s  foremost  seven  day  pa¬ 
pers  needs  a  man  for  ita  expanding 
Stan  to  help  with  the  rewarding  task 
of  increasing  ita  local  advertising 
Iead?r8hip.  Recent  or  experienced  grad 
quite  acceptable.  Good  salary,  unusual 
commission  plans,  and  full  package  of 
insurance,  pension  and  vacation  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  your  completed  resume  with 
income  expectations  to  Box  4609,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


A  NEW  POSITION 
AND 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  A  QUALIFIED 
RETAIL  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 
SALES  MANAGER 


FOR  A  successful  and  high  lin<ige  vol¬ 
ume  New  York  State  Daily,  Evening 
and  Sunday.  The  present  staff  con¬ 
sists  of  12  talented  and  experienced 
men  and  three  junior  salesmen. 

FOR  A  MAN  of  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence  who  can  offer  enthusiastic  leader¬ 
ship  and  creative  ideas,  here  is  a 
position  which  offers  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  increased  remuneration  and 
future  progress. 

IF  YOU  ARE  now  doing  a  good  job 
and  although  content  in  your  present 
work,  investigate  this  offer,  it  could 
be  rewarding.  Apply  Box  4704.  Editor 
t  Publisher  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  and  references.  All  applications 
held  in  strictest  confidence. 


AD  MANAGER— SALE.'^MAN  for  large 
well-known  weekly  in  Virginia.  Non- 
comiK'titive  field.  Want  young  man 
with  several  years  experience ;  knowl- 
jxige  of  printing  selling  useful.  Apply 
Box  4722,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
For  Weekly  Sports  Publication 
in  its  17th  year 

Per.nanent  Position — Top  Sniary 
and  Commission  for  capable, 
experienced  producer. 
KEHOE  PUBLICA'nONS 
617Vi  West  33rd  Street 
Kansas  (Tity.  Missouri 


1 


77 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Live 
wire  Illinois  daily  newspaper  not  in 
Ohicago,  has  an  exceptionally  desirable 
position  for  a  topnotch  advertising 
salesman  who  is  looking  for  a  perm¬ 
anent  and  advantageous  position.  Must 
be  fully  qualified  in  selling,  layout 
and  copy-writing.  Excellent  starting 
salary  plus  annual  bonus  and  pension 
benefits.  Opiwrtunities  for  advance¬ 
ment  depend  on  ability  and  initiative. 
Modem  plant,  ideal  working  condi¬ 
tions;  growing,  highly  desirable  busi¬ 
ness  center.  Write  Box  4719,  Editor 
&  Publisher,  giving  _  details  of  educa¬ 
tion,  training,  experience  and  general 
background,  also  references. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

wanted  for  evening  paper  city  of 
70,000.  ABILITY  to  PREPARE  layoute 
and  SELL  them  is  of  PARAMOUNT 
IMPORTANCE.  The  man  for  us  is 
now  employed  on  a  paper  in  the  25  to 
60,000  circulation  group.  He  is  experi¬ 
enced  and  about  35  years  old.  This 
position  offers  an  excellent  salary,  the 
best  of  retirement  programs,  plus  a 
very  good  life,  health  and  accident 
insurance  program.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  4733,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LARGE  NEW  JERSEY  daily-Sunday 
offers  excellent  opportunity  for  expe¬ 
rienced  salesman.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Box  4731.  Editor  &  Publisher.  All 
replies  confidential. 


NEED  salesman  with  energy  and 
imagination.  Copywriting  and  layout 
experience  helpful  but  sales  person¬ 
ality  a  must.  Good  salary,  incentive 
plan  and  employee  benefits.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  young  man  with  1  or 
2  years  newspaper  ad  sales  experience. 
Connecticut  daily  over  25,000  circula¬ 
tion,  Apply  ^x  4734,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP  SALARY,  retirement  plan,  5-day 
week  and  many  other  benefits  for  ex¬ 
perienced  display  salesman  with  proven 
all-around  ability  including  layout  and 
copy.  Man  40  or  under  with  either 
weekly  or  daily  experience  wiil  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  this  staff  opening  on  com¬ 
bination  newspapers  (A.M. — P.M. — 
Sunday)  in  one  of  Southern  Caiifornia’s 
fastest  growing  cities.  Box  4702,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  A  SALESMAN! 

A  man  who  isn’t  afraid  to  meet  people, 
who  loves  to  sell.  Above  average  salary 
with  commissions,  paid  family  medical 
and  surgical  hospital  plan,  beautiful 
midwestern  city  of  17,000.  Write  Box 
4703,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  READER  good  opportunity  at 
good  starting  pay  on  metropolitan 
evening  newspaper  for  man  able  to 
handle  normal  rim  work  now  and  with 
ambition  to  go  farther  than  that.  For 
consideration  piease  give  complete  de¬ 
tails  and  salary  requirements  in  first 
letter.  Box  4516,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN 

strong  medium  sized  evening  daily  has 
opening  for  abie  young  desk  man  who 
is  ready  for  upward  step.  Chart  Area 
6.  Box  4502,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STAFF  REPORTEIR  with  small  city 
experience  qualified  by  training  and 
education  to  cover  accurately  any  local 
assignment.  We  seek  man  who  wants 
to  advance  to  permanent  position  of 
greater  responsibility  with  progressive 
daily  in  trading  area  over  100  thousand. 
Salary  five  thousand  to  six  thousand. 
References  required.  James  Wyant, 
Phone  7222  or  7333  evenings,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  North  Carolina. 

STATE  EDITOR — West  Texas  after¬ 
noon  daily  wants  seasoned  reporter  to 
cover  area  towns.  Prefer  southwestem- 
er  with  small  daily  or  weekly  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  have  car,  use  camera,  be 
accurate,  permanent,  able  to  work  on 
own  initiative.  Send  job  references  to 
Publisher,  Odessa  CTexas)  American. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


EDITOR  OR  EDUCATOR.  Free  lance,  R: 
New  York  City.  Preparing  workbooks  fe 
and  visual  aids  for  Catholic  and  Public  12 
Schools  and  scholarshipe.  Science,  re-  H 
ligion,  math,  reading,  spelling,  English,  g] 

Box  4500,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  q1 

GENERAL  REPORTER  for  small  rii 
daily,  located  in  northern  Illinois.  Some  Ui 
sports.  Court  House  and  general  writ¬ 
ing.  Excellent  opportunity.  Write:  ^ 
Thomas  E.  West,  Morris  Herald,  Mor- 

ris,  Illinois. _ _ 

YOUNG  general  reporter,  preferably  P 
J-grad  or  experienced.  Missouri  daily,  q 
circulation  12,000.  Photography  helpful,  ji 
Describe  education,  experience,  military  q 
status,  salary  expected.  Box  4512,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


F’REE 

MONTHLY  JOB  MARKET  letter, 
with  list  of  available  jobs  and  nation¬ 
wide  employment  conditions.  Bill  McKee 
Birch  Personnel,  59  E.  Madison,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 


A  GROWING  3- weekly  organization 
needs  two  able  staffers,  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  who  can  grow  into  editors  or 
take  charge  immediately.  Nash  News¬ 
papers,  Manville,  New  Jersey.  RAn- 
dolph  5-3300. 


COPYREADER 

Experience!!,  for  New  York  suburban 
daiiy.  Some  feature  writing  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Good  future  for  top  flight  man. 
Box  4625,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKM.\N  for  unusual,  high  quality 
M-E  60,000  New  England  Daily.  No 
drones  needed.  Guild  shop,  plus  profit 
sharing.  Box  4604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAST  ACCURATE  topyreader,  capable 
of  handling  wire  copy.  Also  general 
assignment  reporter.  Car  needed.  Rush 
details.  Box  4631,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA — Reporter-photographer  staff 
job  open  immediately  Lakeland  Ledger; 
airmail  resume  promptly  including 
salary  expected  when  available.  Prefer 
sober  family  man  city  side  experience. 
Forty  hour  week,  no  Guild. 


JOB  WITH  A  FUTURE 

SPECIALIST  in  communications.  Top 
notch  creative  writer  able  to  produce 
and  edit  all  types  of  copy.  Experienced 
all  phases  of  copy  preparation  —  re¬ 
search,  writing,  Siting.  Opportunity 
^  publicist  with  a  national  corporation 
in  Chart  Area  6.  Reliable,  good  habits, 
personable.  All  details,  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  Box  4608,  ^itor 

&  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  -  REPORTER  for  live- 
wire,  rapidly  expanding,  6,000  ABC 
weekly  located  on  Maryland’s  Eastern 
Shore.  Young  man  with  college  back¬ 
ground,  some  experience,  desire  to 
assume  growing  responsibilities  pre¬ 
ferred.  Starting  salary,  $80.  Write, 
fully,  to:  Norman  Harrington,  Star- 
Democrat.  Easton,  Maryland. 


Northern  New  England 

Small  daily  seeks  reporter  with  1-2 
years’  experience  for  challenging  job. 
Ideal  area,  good  conditions.  Car  essen¬ 
tial.  Box  4629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  by  16,000  circulation  up¬ 
state  New  York  afternoon  daily.  6-day 
work  week.  Tell  all  in  application.  Box 
4626,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  general  assignment,  some 
sports,  desk  work,  needed  by  14,000 
afternoon  daily.  Chart  Area  8.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  advancement,  de¬ 
velopment,  good  starting  salary.  Send 
complete  details,  references  to  Box 
4600.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Only  mid- 
westemers  will  be  considered. _ 

WAN’TED 

ADMINIS’TRA’ITVE  ASSISTANT  to 
the  EDITOR  of  an  evening  paper  for 
city  of  80,000  in  Chart  Area  6.  ’The 
man  for  us  is  now  a  CI’TY  EDITOR. 
He  is  not  afraid  of  decisions  and 
possesses  good  judgment.  His  forte  is 
directing  personnel  and  excellent  copy  { 
reading  ability.  ’This  position  offers  a  , 
very  good  salary  and  an  opportunity  j 
to  use  your  ability.  Only  those  now  1 
i  employed  on  a  25-50,000  circulation 
I  paper  need  apply.  Please  send  complete  ■ 
)  resume  to  Box  4607,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial  _ 


REPORTER,  young,  factual,  capable 
features,  learn  graphic.  3,000  weekly, 
125  miles  New  York.  Citizen-Times, 

Honesdale,  Pennsylvania. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  small  a.m.  daily 
Chart  Area  2.  Top  pay,  benefits  for 
right  man.  Box  4615,  Elditor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER 
wanted  for  60,000  PM  New  England 
daily.  Give  fuil  details,  and  references 
in  first  letter.  Box  4732,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter  for 
15,000  progressive  daiiy  in  central 
Ohio  Good  working  conditions,  some 
experience  necessary.  State  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary  requirements  in  first 
letter.  Perrin  Hazelton,  Managing 
Editor,  Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette. 


GIRL  between  22  and  35  to  edit  out¬ 
standing  daily  end  Sunday  women’s 
pages.  Must  have  unusual  ability  in 
handli.ag  of  pictures  and  layout  of 
pages.  Binghamton,  New  York,  Press. 


REPOR’TER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  small 
daily  newspaper,  prefer  young  man, 
who  can  cover  sports  and  general  re¬ 
porting.  Good  starting  salary.  Write 
W.  C.  Tostevin,  publisher,  Mandan 
Daily  Pioneer,  Mandan,  North  Dakota. 


REPORTER  who  enjoys  challenge  of¬ 
fered  by  a  daily  paper  in  hot  new 
town.  Must  have  experience  or  college 
journalism  background.  Permanent 
po.sition.  Opportunity  to  advance.  State 
salary  requirements.  Cail  or  write 
Walter  Wick,  Managing  Editor,  Niles 
Daily  'Times,  Niies,  Ohio. 


SEEKING  AMBITIOUS,  top-grade  re¬ 
porter,  about  three  years  experience. 
Afternoon  paper  40,004  class,  near 
metropolitan  area,  excellent  pay,  bene¬ 
fits,  opportunity  to  advance.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  4706,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  or  combina¬ 
tion  operator-ad  oompoaitor  for  daily. 
6-day,  40-hour  week.  Paid  vacation, 
free  life  and  hospital  insurance,  etc. 
Day  work  except  Saturday  shift.  Good 
equipment  and  working  conditions.  No 
drinkers.  Contact  E  H.  Baldwin, 
Mechanical  Suiierintendent,  Martins¬ 
ville  Bulletin,  Martinsville,  Virginia. 


COMBINATION  STEREOTYPER- 
PRB^MAN,  16  page  tubular  press. 
Contact  W.  E.  Brock,  Martinsville 
Bulletin,  Martinsville,  Virginia.  Phone 
ME  2-2133. 


JOURNEYMAN  MAINTENANCE^ 
trician  experienced  all  phases  newp 
per  electrical  maintenance.  To  jojj 
electricai  staff  of  east  coast  oeuo 
politan  newspaper.  Eivc  dajr, 
hour  week,  paid  vacation.  P|«J 
write  Box  4624,  Editor  &  Publiihe!, 
stating  experience,  ige  and  refem«i 


EXPERIENCED  press  photogrspbo 
Need  man  capable  of  shooting  mu 
society  and  siiorts.  Aiso  capakte  it 
darkroom.  Please  send  airmail  coa 
plete  outline  of  experience,  refertsot 
salary  expected,  and  other  signiteu; 
data.  Jack  Robertson.  ’The  Statema; 
Newspapers,  Boise,  Idaho. 


PICTURE  S’TORIE.S  WANTED 
Action,  adventure,  oddities,  human  in 
terest,  etc.  Royalties.  P.I.P.,  507  K 
Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.Y. 


Promotion — Public  lielalimu 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Advertising  Opportunity 

Need  promotion  minded  copyvtite 
with  at  least  2  years  experience  i: 
news  or  feature  writing  prefenblj 
with  newspaper. 

Publicity  work  on  a  national  inf 
international  basis  chance  to  brand 
out  in  a  combined  advertising  inc 
Public  Relations  department  for  Iim 
equipment  manufacturer. 

Write  sending  resume  and  salar;  t» 
quirements  to  Personnel  Manager, 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE 
COMPANY 

Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp. 

New  Holland,  Pennsylvania 


GOOD  advertising  salesrnen  n*" 
$1200  up  monthly  contacting  mediate 
research  contracts.  Chart  Areas  1.  - 
3,  4.  6.  11,  12.  Write  Box  4520,  Edmr 
&  Publisher. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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INSTRUCTION _ 

Clai»ified  Advertising 

'  Ossified  managers 

TEtX.  US  .  .  . 

The  20  lesson  Howard  Parish  Cor- 
lemoDdence  Course  in  Classified  Adver- 
(jany  doM  for  them  the  complete  train- 
inj,  and  retraining,  job  they  want 
dene  .  .  .  but  which  few  have  the  time 
ud  material  available  to  do. 

Increasing  numbers  of  CAMs  are 
enrolling  themselves  .  .  .  and  their 
lUS  members.  (2S1  newspapers  have 
now  enrolled  people  from  their  Classi- 
ted  Departments.)  And  many  Ad  Di- 
leetore  and  Business  Managers  have 
taken  the  course  to  broaden  their  un- 
dentsnding  of  Classified. 

The  cost  is  $66,  payable  as  little  as 
tlS  upon  enrollment  and  $2.55  a  week 
for  20  weeks.  To  enroll  .  .  .  just  send 
the  name  of  the  person  who  is  to  take 
the  course,  and  the  address  to  which 
;oo  wish  the  lessons  mailed. 

DeMciptive  brochure  on  request. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
a  division  of 

Howard  Parish  Associates,  Inc. 

Classified  Advertising 
Development  Seiwice 
2«0  N.  W.  :9th  St.  Miami  47.  Fla. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 


PROFIT-MINDED, 

COST-CONSCIOUS 

EXECUTIVE  LEADERSHIP 

AVAILABLE  IN  THE 

FOLLOWING  CATEGORIES 


Eetail  Ad  Manager 
Advertising  Director 
Business  Manager 
General  Manager 


150  to  300,000 
50  to  175,000 
25  to  75,000 
15  to  50,000 


IF  YOU*  ARE  a  publisher  looking 
for  an  able  young  executive  to  eventu¬ 
ally  take  over  your  responsibilities  .  ,  . 
Or  if  you  need  new  leadership  for 
jour  management  or  advertising  teams, 
arruite  for  immediate  interview  with 
capable  young  man  whose  ability  quali- 
Sei  him  to  fill  any  of  the  above  posi- 
tioos.  Now  in  the  150,000  field  in  one 
of  the  country's  toughest  competitive 
•itustions.  Proven  record  of  success 
to  lut  20  years  in  medium  and  metro¬ 
politan  markets.  Early  40’s.  ambitious. 

resourceful,  aggressive, 
rroven  administrative  ability  and 
“owledge  of  all  phases  of  newspaper 
^igement.  Write  Box  4728,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


Circulation _ 

aW3JLATION  MAN.  35,  5  years  ex- 
Penence,  little  merchant,  mail  and 
“otor  route.  Presently  employed  as 
yPorvisor  in  Chart  Area  11.  Veteran. 

not  4622,  Mitor  A  Publisher. _ 

OBOT^TION  manager  desires  to 
change.  Twelve  years  experience 
toj*r*e  morning  and  evening  Daily. 
2*Wletely  experienced  in  all  phases 
<*  circulation,  promotion,  ABC,  little 
JJonmsnt  plan,  contact  Charles  N. 

^llefontain,  Lima,  Ohio. 
•Ti;CA-83494.  Prefer  paper  up  to 
«.>)00  circulation. 


oblation  managed  —  Experi 
BuSr*  f  *  phases,  training  carrier  sales 
“W,  handling  mail  promotion,  moto 
Sunday  farm  service  routes 
sales,  and  tops  on  promotion 
™  you  need?  Resume  upon  re 
Box  4613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


^  CIRGULA’nON  MANAGER,  age 
40.  Thirteen  years  experience  all 
J™**  circulation,  including  office  pro- 
and  promotion.  Excellent  refer- 
from  respected  circulation  men. 
opportunity  for  advancement, 
"me  Box  4623,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


^^ARTMENT  HEAD,  metix^olitan 
"ke  40,  desires  position  In  S<Mth- 
^  States.  References,  record  will 
JP^  for  themselves.  Write  Box  4616, 
Mitor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

_ Circulation 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  circulation 
man  ready  to  move  into  top  or  second 
riot  on  a  small  daily  under  10,000. 
Complete  knowledge  Little  Merchant 
Plan.  Circulation  Promotion.  Prefer 
Cast*  married,  under  30.  Excellent  ref- 
erences.  Theodore  Feurer,  642  Potters 
Ave.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

HAVE  ABILITY— WILL  TRAVEL 
For  the  right  employer.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed  125,000  Morning.  Evening, 
Sunday  Experience  on  papers  from 
45,000  to  350,000.  Capable  of  insti¬ 
tuting  and  administrating  all  phasM 
circulation.  Experience  includes  posi¬ 
tions  in  iiersonnel,  industrial  relations 
and  sales.  Young,  age  37,  and  ambi¬ 
tious.  Looking  for  a  challenge  and 
a  publisher  wanting  results.  Box  4602, 

Editor  St  PiAlisimr^ _ _ 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAG¬ 
ER.  age  38  desires  circulation  man¬ 
ager  position  or  will  TOnsider  State 
circulation  manager  position,  will  go 
anywhere.  18  years  experience,  knowl¬ 
edge  background  in  Little  Merchant 
Plan,  A.B.C.,  cost  conscious.  Maga¬ 
zine  contest,  and  promotion  mind^. 
A  hustler  and  a  real  go-getter.  Write 
Box  4714,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  i 

QRCULATION 

MANAGER 

SEEKS  NEW 

CHALLENGING  OPPORTUNITY!  ' 
PROVEN  top-fiight  executive  with  di¬ 
versified  background  and  unexcelled 
record  of  achievements  in  manage¬ 
ment,  administration,  labor  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Thoroughly  competent  of  ex¬ 
ecuting  all  current  day  circulation 
problems  efficiently.  Practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  organizing  and  developing  cir¬ 
culation  department  on  a  sound,  eco¬ 
nomical,  productive  basis.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  All  negotiations  confidential. 
Box  4723.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Classified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  — Recognized 
top  producer.  Now  available.  Box  4419, 

Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  or  Assistant. 
20  years  advertising  experience.  Relo- 
cate.  Box  3632,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  CLASSIFIED 
MANAGER 

With  Outstanding  Productive  Back¬ 
ground  in  Competitive  Areas.  Com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  all  phases.  In¬ 
cluding  training  and  promotion.  Age 
32,  married,  clean  cut,  available  now. 
References.  Box  4724,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


_ Display  Advertising _ 

AD  MANAGER,  mature  leadership, 
promotion  minded,  12  years  experi¬ 
ence,  loyal,  dependable.  Box  4620,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

MAN,  8  year<  in  newspaper,  studio, 
and  agency  field,  availsible  for  sales 
or  asisistant  ad  manager.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  10,  12,  9,  or  good  opening  any¬ 
where,  any  size  paper.  Age  33,  family. 
Box  4618,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Director 
Retail  Advertising  Manager 
Advertising  Promotion  Manager 

JOURNALISM  graduate.  Sales  record 
and  erecutive  experience  with  one  of 
America’s  finest  newspapers  qualifies 
him  for  top  advertising  spot.  Ability 
to  get  results  conunands  respect  of  his 
men.  Knows  promotion,  research  and 
public  relations.  A  civic  and  church 
leader.  References  read  like  “'Who's 
'Who’’.  Several  years  younger  than  Ike 
whe.i  he  starts  his  first  term.  Em¬ 
ployed,  own  home,  need  30  to  60  days. 
Minimum  $10,000  with  bonus  for  re¬ 
sults.  Prefer  Chart  Area  6,  8  or  west 
coast.  Box  47'29.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  A 
NA’nONAL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER? 

National  rep,  30.  accustomed  to  han¬ 
dling  men  as  district  manager.  College 
graduate,  experienced  also  in  classified 
and  display  selling.  Understands  na¬ 
tional  through  seTling  experience  at 
all  levels.  Box  4713,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 


ABLE  YOUNG  MAN  with  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  as  rewrite  man  and  byline 
writer  Brooklra  daily  desires  position 
on  small  daily  or  weekly,  sports  or 
general  assignments.  3  years  A.P., 
N.Y.  References  and  samples.  Draft 
exempt.  Chart  Area  2,  3  preferred.  Box 

4421,  Editor  St  Publisher. _ 

ASSIGNMENTS,  temporary  position. 
Rewrite,  weekly,  trade  paper,  some 
daily  experience.  Travel.  Box  4401, 

Editor  St  Publisher. _ 

LIBRARIAN — 6  years  experience  in 
management  and  reorganization  in 
newspaiier  library.  Want  position  as 
bead  or  stasistant  librarian  on  metro¬ 
politan  paiier  or  head  librarian  on  small 
or  medium  pai>er.  Preferably  in  Chart 
Areas  2  or  6,  but  will  consider  other 
areas.  Box  4422,  Editor  St  Publisher. 
COPY  READER — Young,  experienced, 
steady.  Regular  swing  to  makeup, 
telegraph,  slot.  Now  on  200,000  daily. 
Looking  for  advancement.  Marri^ 
vet,  degree.  Box  4424,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


WANT  TO  LIVEN  UP  YOUR  PAPER 
with  features  and  pictures?  I’m  the 
gal  wbo  can  do  it!  Camera  and  car, 
college  grad,  3  years  news  and  feature 
experience  small  daily.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  10,  11,  12.  Box  4425,  Elditor  St 
Publisher. 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
I>ersonneI  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADUNE  PERSObnsiEL  (Agency), 
6  E.  46  St..  N.  Y.  Oxford  7-6728. 


NEWSMAN 

BACK  from  European  editorial  job 
looking  for  bigtime  daily.  Young,  ex¬ 
perienced  all  beats,  desks,  some  man¬ 
agement.  Permanence,  pay  count  most. 
References,  samples.  Box  4515,  Editor 
St  Publisher, 

AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  EDITOR,  now 
employed,  seeks  top  spot  on  10-12,000 
circulation  afternoon  daily.  Seven  years 
in  supervisory  capacity.  Now  direct 
staff  of  six.  Strong  on  local,  feature, 
and  picture  coverage.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  4630,  Editor  St  Publisher. 
NE'WSMAN  WITH  7  years  experience 

anxious  for  chance  to  start  again.  At 
present  in  New  Mexico  Penitentiary. 
Eligible  for  parole  in  April,  1958. 
Please  pay  me  enough  to  live  on  and 

give  me  a  chance  to  prove  my  com¬ 

plete  desire  to  lead  a  good  life.  Ex¬ 
cellent  writer  with  brilliant  mind.  Tom 
Rice.  P.  O.  Box  1059,  Santa  Fe,  New 

Mexico. 

ANY  INTERESTING  dFF*BRS?  Want 
to  return  to  west  or  midwest.  Editor 
on  national  magazine  in  New  York, 
also  midwest  newspaper  experience, 
photographer  (have  cameras,  car), 
know  darkroom.  Want  to  learn  more 
about  business,  printing  side.  Like  to 
work — at  good  salary.  J-major,  Gl, 
female,  32.  Box  4727,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DEPENDABLE.  SOBER,  experienced 
workhorse  (No  'ball  of  fire’)  seeks 
copy,  wire,  news,  copy  desk  spot  east 
of  Mississippi.  Experienced  (28  years) 
New  England,  Midsouth  ;  AP.  UP, 
TTS,  Scan-a-Graver,  Facsimile,  strong 
on  local  display,  put  punch  in  pages, 
write  consistently  good  heads,  leads, 
editorials.  Available  now.  $100  range. 

Box  4707,  Editor  St  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCF2)  newsi>aper  reporter, 
editor,  manager,  journalism  instructor, 
press  association  manager,  university 
publicity  director,  newspaper  lobbyist, 
completing  tour  as  USIS  information 
officer  overseas.  Available  January  I. 
1958.  Open  to  best  offer.  Write  de¬ 
tails  to  Jack  Beisner,  615  N.  Market 
St..  Sparta,  Illinois. 

EXPERIENCED.  VERSATILE  news 
executive-copy  editor-reporter,  35,  with 
15  years  on  3  dailies  including  large 
daily  reporter,  makeup,  copy  desk, 
wire,  sports  editor,  medium  daily  city 
editor,  small  daily  managing  ^itor. 
Prefer  West.  Box  4709,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  MANAGING  EDITOR 

For  small  or  medium  size  daily  seek- 
1  ing  rsponsible  leadership.  Box  4712, 
:  Editor  St  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 


NOW  IN  PRISON. 

Sportswriter,  32.  Knows  makeup,  can 
double  in  news-feature.  Currently  free¬ 
lancing,  editing  weekly  comparable  in 
style  to  regular  newspaper.  Not  a  J- 
grad,  but  has  training,  stable  interest. 
Can  furnish  sample  work.  Would  like 
small,  sports-active  town.  Parole  con¬ 
tingent  on  valid  offer  for  after  Feb¬ 
ruary  1.  Write:  Dick  Bellew,  Sitorts 
Editor,  The  Spectator,  4000  Cooper  St., 
Jackson.  Michigan. _ 

PLACING  Creative  Men  and  Women 
in  Publishing  and  Related  Fields. 

SALEM  PERSONNEL 
JUNE  MALONE.  LICENSEE 

505  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  OXford  7-1842 

Thoroughly  Screened  Personnel 
F’rom  Trainee  to  Editor  • 

TOP  SCIENCE  WRITER: 

My  daily  has  just  folded,  forcing  me 
to  relocate.  Experienced  in  features, 
editorials  and  sports.  Box  4721,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

WE  AIM  TO  ’’PLACE’’ 

ARCHER  PERSONNEL.  INC. 

301  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  17.  N.Y. 
YU  6-7373 

Publishing  (Edit)  Marketing,  Art. 
Public  Relations.  Advertising. _ 


WASHINGTON  NEWSMAN,  35. 
earning  $10,000,  will  take  cut  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  settle  family  in  smaller  com¬ 
munity.  Editor,  columnist,  editorialist. 
Top  background  foreign  affairs.  Box 

4718,  Editor  St  Publisher. _ 

WORKING  MANAGING  EDITOR,  16 
years  all  desks,  top  makeup.  PMs 
only.  New  Englander.  Chart  Area  1 
or  2.  Box  4711,  Fiditor  St  Publisher. 

YOUNG  SPORTS  EDITOR,  winding 
up  brilliant  career  in  Air  Force  PIO 
and  now  working  on  weekly,  st-eks 
position  on  live  daily;  requiring  imag¬ 
ination,  ability.  Alfo  top  columnist,  re- 
Iiorter,  cameraman.  Samples,  refer¬ 
ences  on  reque.st.  Bo.x  4705,  Editor  St 
Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  VET,  BA,  seeks  start  on 
small  town  daily.  Accurate  and  re¬ 
sourceful.  Has  car,  available  now. 
Box  4725,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

Mechanical 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSMAN  seeks  day, 
night  to  day  situation  in  good  fishing 
area.  Box  4534,  Editor  St  I^blisher. _ 

I  AM  a  member  of  pressmans  union. 
Also  a  good  stercotyper.  Can  work 
in  engraving  department.  I  have  build¬ 
ing  maintenance  experience.  Reason 
for  changing  position — would  like  to 
explain  personally.  Operation  large  or 
small.  Interested  in  printing  a  good 
product.  Also  interest^  in  sales  field 
of  printing  products  for  newspapers. 
Box  4710,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  Superintendent  or  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager  for  medium  or  large 
daily.  Available  by  January  1  or  sooner 
due  to  discontinuance  of  position.  45 
years  of  age.  14  years  as  comiiosing 
and  mechanical  sui>erintendent.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references  from  present  em¬ 
ployer.  Box  4717,  Eelitor  &  Publisher. 

_ Photography _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

Writer,  29,  married,  degree, 
vet.  Strong  newspaper  back¬ 
ground,  creative  ability.  Seeks 
newspaper  or  magazine  staff 
position.  Own  cameras,  strobes, 
car.  Wide  range  of  experience 
in  both  color  and  black  and 
white.  Can  research,  write  and 
illustrate  feature  articles.  Re¬ 
cord  of  free  lance  sales  to  top 
national  magazines.  Complete 
portfolio.  New  York  City  MU 
8-0199,  or  Box  4536,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Promotion— Public  Relations 


EXPFIRIENCED  public  relations  and 
top  dailies.  Want  public  relations  op¬ 
portunity  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  or 
Minnesota.  J-Grad.  Vet.  28,  Married. 
Box  4726,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


fiy  Trent 


By  Robert  U.  Bromi 

It  has  been  a  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  practice,  rigidly  follow¬ 
ed  in  most  instances,  that  when 
a  reporter  has  received  informa¬ 
tion  in  confidence  he  has  pro¬ 
tected  that  source  to  the  limit 
refusing  to  divulge  it. 

Although  it  has  been  well- 
established  through  custom  and 
usage  in  the  profession  there 
has  been  no  legal  support  for 
it.  Fortunately  the  legal  chal¬ 
lenges  have  been  few.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  there  have  been  no  high 
court  opinions  or  general  leg¬ 
islative  actions  to  give  legal 
standing  to  what  the  journal¬ 
ism  profession  believes  to  be 
its  right  and  duty  as  part  of 
its  unwritten  code  of  ethics. 

The  \'(W  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  and  its  radio-TV  columnist, 
Marie  Torre,  are  determined  to 
seek  such  an  interpretation  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Miss  Torre  desei-ves  the 
commendation  of  all  her  fel¬ 
low  workers  for  her  courageous 
stand  in  the  face  of  a  10-day 
jail  sentence  for  contempt  of 
court.  And  the  Herald  Tribune 
merits  the  thanks  of  the  whole 
journalistic  field  for  its  determ¬ 
ination  to  carry  this  issue  to 
the  highest  authority.  It  is  a 
costly  and  unselfish  thing  to 
do  for  a  high  principle.  It 
would  have  been  much  easier 
to  capitulate  at  the  beginning 
and  forcet  the  whole  thing. 


It  is  impossible  here  to  go 
into  all  the  legal  angles  of  the 
Torre  case.  However,  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  her  case,  as 
pi  epared  for  appeal  to  the  high¬ 
est  court,  is  based  on  the  First 
Amendment  with  this  question: 

“Does  the  freedom  of  the 
press  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment  embrace  the  news¬ 
gathering  function  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  including  the  essential 
right  of  newsmen  to  preserve 
the  professional  confidence  of 
sources  from  which  the  news  is 
gathered?” 

E&P’s  news  story  last  week 
said  “although  the  Supreme 
Court  has  spoken  several  times 
of  the  press  as  a  news-gathering 
agency,  its  classic  decisions 
have  concerned  themselves  pri¬ 
marily  with  restraints  on  news 
dissemination  and  access  to 
the  sources  of  information.” 

One  decision  which  says  news¬ 
gathering  as  well  as  publishing 
is  protected  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  is  Grosjean  v.  American 


Press  (1946)  in  which  the  court 
said:  “It  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  natural  rights  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  organized  society, 
united  for  their  common  good, 
to  impart  and  acquire  infoi'ma- 
tion  about  their  common  inter¬ 
ests.” 

This  view  is  supported  by 
an  article  in  the  October  issue 
of  the  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity  Law  Review  written  by 
the  late  Wallace  Parks.  He  was 
a  former  member  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Bar,  a  consultant  to  the 
Government  Operations  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House,  then  chief 
counsel  to  the  Moss  Committee 
when  it  was  organized  in  1954, 
and  later  a  consultant  to  the 
Senate  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee.  He  died  in  Feb- 
ruar>’  1957. 


s.K«  J 
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‘Get  a  new  angle  on  that  witchcraft  business!" 


Mr.  Parks  was  writing  prin¬ 
cipally  about  access  to  govern¬ 
ment  information  but  some  of 
his  comments  are  pertinent  to 
this  discussion.  He  said: 

“It  is  clear  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  freedom-of- 
speech  and  press  clause  of  the 
First  Amendment  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  government  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  communication 
of  facts  and  views  about  govem- 
mental  affairs,  in  order  that  all 
could  properly  execrcise  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  ci¬ 
tizenship  in  a  free  society.  This 
clause  was  intended  as  one  of 
the  guarantees  of  the  people’s 
right  to  know.  Its  pivotal  im¬ 
portance  to  other  freedoms  was 
recognized  clearly.  In  Madison’s 
words,  ‘.  .  .  the  right  of  freely 
examining  public  characters 
and  measures,  and  of  free  com¬ 
munication  thereon,  is  the  only 
effective  guai'dian  of  every  other 
right.’  The  Supreme  Court  has 
recognized  this  connection  re¬ 
peatedly. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  meant 
the  freedom  of  all  writers  to 
pi’epare  writings  and  publish 
them  rather  than  merely  the 
proprietary  rights  of  publishers. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  D’eedom  of 
the  press  implies  the  right  to 
gather  news  and  the  right  of 
those  who  possess  information 
to  impart  news.  To  the  extent 
that  these  rights  are  infringed, 
the  right  to  prepare  material  for 
publication  is  infringed.” 

Going  a  step  further:  If  those 
who  possess  information  and  im¬ 
part  it  to  the  public  are  open 
to  harrassment  by  anyone  who 


wants  to  know  the  source  of 
that  information  how'  much  free¬ 
dom  is  there? 

How  much  individual  freedom 
is  there  if  anyone  who  has  a 
piece  of  information,  which  he 
believes  should  be  given  dis¬ 
tribution  through  the  press,  can 
do  so  only  if  his  name  is  at¬ 
tached  publicly?  Are  we  not  bot¬ 
tling  up  the  flow  of  news  rather 
than  keeping  open  the  channels 
of  information  if  people  who 
seek  no  personal  publicity  (for 
anyone  of  a  number  of  reasons) 
must  stand  in  fear  of  being  re¬ 
vealed  as  the  source  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  item? 

The  press  willingly  asumes 
responsibility  for  the  truthful¬ 
ness  and  accuracy  of  what  it 
prints.  It  is  subject  to  penalties 
for  libel.  It  must  be  cautious, 
therefore,  and  must  check  fur¬ 
ther  on  what  it  accepts  and 
uses  from  outside  sources. 

Many  of  those  sources  are  im¬ 
portant  pipelines  to  information 


which  belongs  to  the  public  but 
that  otherwise  might  never  be 
revealed.  If  the  reporter’s  right 
to  protect  his  confidential  source 
is  destroyed,  then  the  individu¬ 
al’s  right  to  impart  news  is  also 
destroyed.  The  constitutional 
guarantee  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Parks,  “implies  the  right 
to  gather  news  and  the  right 
of  those  who  possess  informa¬ 
tion  to  impart  news”  applies 
to  individuals  as  well  as  the 
press  because  freedom  of  the 
press  is  a  right  guai’anteed  to 
the  people  not  just  to  publish- 


Lawmaii  on  Staff 

Di'BUQi'E,  Iowa 
William  .1.  Ryder,  a  Dubuque 
County  deputy  sheriff  for  more 
than  seven  years,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Dubuque  Telegraph- 
Herald  as  a  city  reporter.  He 
served  with  the  Marines  during 
World  War  II. 
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How  high  is  your 
standard  of  living? 


(Take  this  easy  test  and  see) 


One  good  ineaMire  of  \our  standard  of  living  is  llio 
nuinher  of  wavs  yon  put  electricity  to  work.  The  more 
jobs  you  do  with  it.  the  more  likely  you  are  to  live 
comfortably  and  conveniently. 

Just  for  fun,  why  not  test  your  standard  of  electrical 
living?  Place  a  check  mark  after  the  electric  conven¬ 
iences  at  your  command  in  your  home.  Then  total  the 
check  marks  to  learn  your  score.  You'll  |)robahly  find 
that  the  dependable,  low -cost  electricity  you  get  from 
your  ele<‘tric  company  is  doing  more  things  for  you 
lhan  you  ever  imagined. 


How  many  ways  do  you  put  electricity  to  work? 


DINING-KITCHEN  JOBS 

REFRIGERATOR  _ 

RANGE  _ 

FREEZER  _ 

DISHWASHER  _ 

DISPOSAL  UNIT  _ 

EXHAUST  FAN  _ 

TOASTER  _ 

COFFEE  MAKER  _ 

FOOD  MIXER  _ 

PORTABLE  MIXER  _ 

BLENDER  _ 

ROTISSERIE  _ 

AUTOMATIC  SKILLET _ 

DEEP  FRYER  _ 

AUTOMATIC  SAUCE  PAN  _ 

EGG  COOKER  _ 

VAFFLE  MAKER  _ 

^RILL  _ 

'E  CREAM  FREEZER  _ 

'JICER  _ _ 

TTTLE  WARMER  _ 

NIFE  SHARPENER  _ 


ENTERTAINMENT  and  BETTER  LIVING 

TELEVISION  -  - 

RADIO  _ 

CLOCK-RADIO 

PHONOGRAPH  _ 

TAPE  RECORDER  _ 

PROJECTOR  _ 

ELECTRIC  TOYS  _ 

ELECTRIC  HOBBY  EQUIPMENT  _  _ 

WALL  AND  CEILING  LAMPS _ 

FLOOR  LAMPS  _ 

TABLE  LAMPS  _ 

ELECTRIC  CLOCKS  _ 

ELECTRIC  BED  COVERINGS  _ 

SHAVER 

HAIR  DRYER  _ 

HEATING  PAD  _ 

HEAT  LAMP  _ 

SUN  LAMP  _ 

VIBRATOR  _ 

VAPORIZER  _ 

OZONE  LAMP  - 

NIGHT  LIGHT  _ 


SERVICE  JOBS 
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CLOTHES  WASHER 
CLOTHES  DRYER 
SEWING  MACHINE 
IRONER 
HAND  IRON 
WATER  HEATER 
VACUUM  CLEANER 
WAXER-POLISHER 
POWER  TOOLS 
GARAGE  DOOR  OPENER 
ELECTRIC  LAWN  MOWER 
AIR  CONDITIONERS 
ATTIC  FAN 
OTHER  FANS 
SPACE  HEATERS 
FURNACE  MOTOR 
OTHER 


I - 1 

!  SCORES:  If  you  checked  45  items  or  [ 

I  more,  your  standard  of  electrical  living  i 

I  is  EXCELLENT  ' 

I  30  to  44-VERY  GOOD  ! 

I  15  to  29-GOOD  I 

I  Less  than  15-YOU’RE  MISSING  A  LOT  I 

I - 1 


America’s  Indepentjent  Electric  Light  anid  Power  Companies* 

ontf^anff  ttamru  on  rrqurnt  throufth  thi/*  maftazinr. 


“The  Times  did  a  Superb  Job . . .  ’ 

A  TESTIMONIAL  TO . . .  DOMINANT  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


Indianapolis’  new  Eastgate,  with  40  September  19,  20  and  21.  In  spite  of  rainy 
stores,  is  Indiana’s  largest  shopping  cen-  weather,  Eastgate  stores  were  swamped 
ter.  While  individual  stores  have  been  with  a  tremendous  outpouring  of  shoppers, 
open  for  business  since  early  this  year,  the  ^It  was  a  magnificent  testimonial  to  the 
center’s  grand  opening  was  not  held  until  .  power  of  dominant  newspaper  advertising. 


William  G.  Holley 

Sales  Promotion  Manager 

Eastgate 
Shopping  Center 
says : 


“Let  me  assure  you,  The  Indianapolis 
Times  played  a  most  important  part 
in  making  our  o{)ening  so  successful. 
As  usual.  The  Times  did  a  superb  job. 
By  using  your  circulation,  we  were 
able  to  get  complete  coverage  of  our 
trading  area.” 


The  Indienapolis  Times 
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